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CHAPTER IX. 


‘spy Jove!’ 


HE upshot of Lord Valence’s 

argument with John Bulwer 

is, that he writes to accept Mr. 

Mildmay’s invitation to Norman 

House, and on the day appointed 
arrives at the nearest station. 


As a matter of course, the car- 


riage is sent to meet him, and as 
a matter of course also, notwith- 
standing Miss West-Norman’s jeers 
upon the subject, his sister-in-law 
insists upon going in the carriage. 

‘I don’t know what poor dear 
Valence would think if Arthur 
and I were not at the station. He 
is so used to have us about him, 
you see. You must make a little 
allowance for family affection, 
Everil.’ 

‘Oh, go and meet him, by all 
manner of means!’ exclaims her 
cousin. ‘Indeed I should think 
you very wrong not todo so. He 
might trip in getting out of the 
train, you know (children are so 
careless), or he may lose his ticket 
on his way. Shall I order the 
carriage a quarter of an hour 
earlier, s0 that you may be sure to 
be on the platform before the train 
arrives ?’ 

‘Now you are laughing at poor 
dear Valence, Everil, which is very, 
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very naughty of you. Well,’— 
with a small sigh—‘I hope you 
may never know what it is to feel 
nervous, and sensitive, and de- 
pendent on those who love you, 
for assistance in these little 
matters.’ 

‘I am sure I hope I shan’t— 
there doesn’t seem much likelihood 
of it at present, does there ?—but 
if I should, I think I shall keep at 
home altogether, and not make a 
fool of myself in public.’ 

‘ Ah! you are too hard on him,’ 
says the widow reproachfully, as 
with her child in her hand she 
glides away on her mission of 
mercy. 

Lord Valence, as he steps 
briskly on the platform of the 
Hereford railway-station, does not 
look as though he much needed 
the sacrifice made by Mrs. West 
on his account. The journey, as 
Bulwer prognosticated, has shaken 
him up. His separation from the 
home in which he nurses his mys- 
terious faucies, added to the change 
of scene, and perhaps a faint 
though unacknowledged anticipa- 
tion of what lies before him, has 
made him look brighter and more 
youthful than he has done for some 
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time past ; and as the widow sees 
him giving directions about his 
luggage, and feeing the various 
attendants who surround him, she 
becomes quite alarmed and puzzled 
by the change. 

‘Why, Agatha! you here ?—this 
is kind of you,’ he says, as he 
catches sight of her ; ‘and Arthur, 
too. Why, what a man he’s grow- 
ing! But I’m sorry you should 
have taken this trouble on my 
account.’ 

‘Oh Valence! as if it could be 
any trouble,’ she purrs into his 
ear; ‘and did you think it pos- 
sible I could let you arrive here 
without any one to welcome you ? 
And Arthur was so anxious to see 
his dear uncle again.’ 

‘ Was he ?—That’s a good boy!’ 
says Valence, rather indifferently ; 
‘but here is the carriage, so let 
me put you in.’ 

‘I am so much afraid you will 
regret having taken this step,’ con- 
tinues Mrs. West, as they drive off 
together; ‘it was cruelty to ask you 
to leave home unnecessarily, when 
they know you are so averse to 
anything like mixed society.’ 

‘ But is it unnecessary? Mild- 
may seems to wish to consult me 
about the property. I was in more 
than two minds about coming, 
Agatha, for your letter was cer- 
tainly not encouraging; but Bul- 
wer persuaded me to do so.’ 

‘Mr. Bulwer is always anxious 
to promote your welfare,’ replies 
the widow, registering at the same 
time a vow of vengeance against 
Bulwer for presuming to upset 
her plans; ‘ but he does not know 
your constitution and idiosyncra- 
sies as I do. You are looking 
terribly ill, dear Valence!’ 

*‘Am1I?’ says the Earl quickly; 
and then, with an air of resigna- 
tion, he adds, ‘ Well, after all it is 
only what is to be expected. Men 
don’t break up in a day.’ 

‘It makes me so unhappy to 
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hear you speak like that,’ says 
Mrs. West softly, as she lays her 
hand upon his. 

‘You have-known and seen it 
for some time past ?’ 

‘Yes!’ hesitatingly; ‘ but Hea- 
ven only knows how terrible it is 
to have it brought so near—my 
dear brother,’ with a squeeze of 
the hand she holds, a sniffle, and 
a long look out of the opposite 
window. 

‘It is useless to fight against 
the inevitable,’ replies Lord Va- 
lence. ‘There! Agatha, don’t be 
foolish, but talk of something else. 
How are matters progressing at 
Norman House ?’ 

‘In what way, dear Valence ?’ 

‘ With regard to myself. What 
is to be my cousin’s final decision ? 
Has she confided nothing to you ?’ 

‘I wouldn’t insult you by ask- 
ing! How could she decide but 
to marry you? Only Everil is 
rather a curious character—very 
high-spirited and independent, you 
know, and fond of thinking she 
has her own way in everything ; 
so that, if I may advise you, dear 
Valence, I should say—don’t be 
the first to mention the subject to 
her. It’s sure to come right on 
the twenty-seventh.’ 

‘ You speak as though it were a 
matter of moment to me, though 
you know I have no personal feel- 
ing concerned in it. The only 
reason that would make me marry 
this girl, Agatha, is that her pro- 
perty may be secured to her. What 
interest should I have in marriage, 
or anything belonging to this 
world ?’ 

(‘Ah! dear Valence, you will 
break my heart,’ says the widow, 
in mental brackets.) 

‘ but of one thing I am de- 
termined. I will not permit her 
to accept my hand without first 
knowing what she has to expect.’ 

‘You will tell her of—of—,’ 
falters Mrs. West. 

















*I shall tell her as much as it 
concerns her to know—that I shall 
not live to worry her long.’ 

His companion became quite 
agitated. 

‘Oh, Valence! pray take my ad- 
vice, and do not mention this pro- 
bability to Everil—at all events 
until after the twenty-seventh. 
You don’t know her—what an up- 
right, courageous nature she has 
—and how such an avowal would 
make her shrink from the idea 
of a marriage entered into from 
purely mercenary motives. She 
would sacrifice her fortune—every- 
thing—sooner than be suspected 
of such a fraud. Be generous, 
and do not make this poor girl 
rum her prospects for the sake of 
a chimeric honour; for it cannot 
alter circumstances, Valence, and 
it would ruin poor dear Everil.’ 

* You like Everil, then, Agatha?’ 

‘I pity her for being forced to 
decide so momentous a question. 
Promise me, dear Valence, that 
you will not make her task harder 
by your intended confession ? 

*I cannot promise anything, 
Agatha, except to be guided by 
circumstances. My cousin is, I 
presume, heart-whole ?’ 

‘Oh, perfectly! With such 
strict guardians as Mr. Mildmay 
and Miss Strong, how should it be 
otherwise? Not but what Everil 
has plenty of friends and admirers, 
but they, I am assured, count for 
nothing. You will have her all to 
yourself, Valence.’ 

‘For a little while, perhaps! 
But here we are at Norman House. 
I can promise you one thing, Aga- 
tha, that I will take some days to 
consider before I do speak.’ 

He helps her and the child from 
the carriage, and they pass into 
the hall together. As little Arthur 
runs on in front, Mrs. West lingers 
for a moment to lay her hand 
upon Lord Valence’s arm. 

‘ Have you seen her again?’ she 
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demands in a low, mysterious 
whisper, with her large eyes fixed 
upon the young man’s counte- 
nance. He changed colour imme- 


diately. 

‘No!’ 

‘No? Is that not rather 
strange? Did you call her?’ 

‘I did not! If you remember, 


I was told last time that I should 
not see her whilst we were sepa- 
rated. Your influence is stronger 
than mine, Agatha.’ 

‘Only when we are together, 
Valence. Away from you I am 
weak as water—excepting where 
she is concerned.’ 

‘She has communicated with 
you, then?’ 

‘Only to the effect that you 
must not expect to see her until 
you return to Castle Valence. She 
does not like your visit here. She 
prognosticates evil to you.’ 

‘ From my marriage ?’ 

‘Tam afraid so—yet, remember, 
she is not infallible.’ 

* But she sees what neither you 
nor I can do. She prognosticates 
evil for me, and she is never 
wrong. What you tell me makes 
me long to return to Castle Va- 
lence at once. Well, whatever 
it is, it cannot last, Agatha. I 
must not speak to you of this now, 
or here—Everil will be expecting 
us. But as soon as convenient I 
will tell you all.’ 

Here they are interrupted by 
the appearance of Mr. Mildmay, 
who is waiting to welcome the 
Ear! to Norman House, and to 
apologize for the temporary ab- 
sence of his ward, who has just 
gone upstairs to change her dress 
for dinner. 

‘ Which reminds me that I must 
leave Lord Valence in your hands 
and follow suit, says the widow 
sweetly; ‘I hope you will per- 
suade him not to fatigue himself 
further by changing his dress to- 
night, Mr. Mildmay. I think you 
212 
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and I may venture to say that 
dear Everil will excuse him. And 
in his state of health, ease and 
comfort are the first things to be 
considered.’ 

‘I am sure, if his Lordship 
would prefer ’ commences 
Mr. Mildmay. 

But his Lordship evidently does 
hot prefer; on the contrary, he 
has flushed in rather a suspicious 
manner under Mrs. West’s ex- 
ordium, and answers it almost 
irritably : 

‘ Thanks, Agatha; but I am not 
yet in extremis, and would almost 
rather be so than sit down to 
dinner in a shooting coat.’ 

‘Oh, you men! you men!’ she 
says playfully, as she winds her 
way up the staircase; ‘you are 
the very worst patients in the 
world. Well, I hope you won’t 
suffer for it, dear Valence; but if 
you do, don’t blame me—that’s 
all!’ and with a parting look of 
warning and sympathy she gains 
the upper corridor, and stands be- 
fore the door of Miss West-Nor- 
man’s room. Her demand for ad- 
mittance is answered in the affirm- 
ative, and in another moment she 
has glided in. 

On the bed is spread out a mag- 
nificent combination of pale blue 
moiré and point lace; and on a 
couch by the window, with a vo- 
lume in her hand, is extended the 
form of the heiress; but there ap- 
pears to be no immediate prepa- 
ration for making the pale blue 
moiré and the heiress, one. 

* My dearest Everil! has not the 
first gong sounded for dinner?’ 

*I belicve so! What then?’ 

* You will be late, surely—and 
dear Valence ought to have some 
nourishment as soon as possible. 
He is looking so ill, Everil, It 
will go to your heart to see him.’ 

‘In that case, perhaps I had 
better avoid the sight.’ 

* How can you speak so lightly? 
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But I am sure you do not feel so. 
What a lovely dress!—you are 
going to wear it in honour of his 
arrival? Oh, I must thank you 
for the attention! I know Valence 
will appreciate it. And you have 
chosen the colour that becomes 
you best, too, you sly puss !” 

*‘Inever chose it at all! My 
maid put out whatever she thought 
would be most appropriate to the 
occasion. And as for wishing to 
do Lord Valence honour 4 
indignantly. 

‘ Now Everil! don’t be prudish. 
We poor women are all sadly vain, 
and like our futurs to think the 
very best of us. And after all, 
my child, you know’ (in a soothing 
tone) ‘ it will come to that.’ 

Miss West-Norman jumps off 
the couch with a vehemence that 
sends her book rattling on to the 
floor. 

‘How many more times am I 
to tell you, Agatha, that, as far as 
ZI am concerned, it will never come 
to anything? Good Heavens !— 
am I a child, or an idiot, that the 
expression of my firmest resolu- 
tion is to go for nothing? What 
do you take me for ?’ 

‘I take you for a very charming 
and impetuous young woman, 
darling, who would like to have 
her own way in this as in every- 
thing, but who will find it hard 
work to fight against her guar- 
dians’ entreaties, her father’s last 
wishes, and P 

‘ And, what?’ 

‘ Her own fear of ridicule.’ 

‘That shows how little you 
know me, Agatha,’ replies the 
heiress determinedly. ‘I have 
no fear of anything except — 
except P 

‘Except what?’ demands the 
widow in her turn. 

‘Making those who love, dis- 
trust me,’ replies the girl in a 
lower voice. ‘But come, there is no 
time to discuss these matters now. 





























Here is my maid. Parsons, give 
me the dress I wore last night.’ 

‘The old black one, miss ?— 
but I have prepared your new blue 
for you.’ 

‘Give me the dress I wore last 
night—my order is plain enough.’ 

‘ But, my dear Everil, it is the 
most unbecoming costume I ever 
saw youin. Black does not suit 
your complexion. Miss Strong 
and I were both remarking how 
pale it made you look.’ 

‘I heard you; but, as you per- 
ceive, your remarks had not much 
effect. I intend to wear the dress 
again.’ 

‘Well, this is incredible! A 
freak on your part, I conclude; but 
@ most mysterious one.’ 

‘You hold the key, Agatha— 
you should not have goaded me 
on to it. But perhaps it will be 
as well to drop the subject. If 
you do not begin your own toilet, 
Lord Valence’s necessary nourish- 
ment will be still further delayed.’ 

‘You are quite incorrigible,’ 
says Mrs. West before she dis- 
appears. 

. * * * * 

Lord Valence, meanwhile, is 
dressing himself with alacrity. 
There is a freshness and excite- 
ment in the change, even from one 
country place to another, that is 
communicating itself to his ner- 
vous and sensitive organisation ; 
and were it not for the unpleasant 
remembrance evoked by Mrs. 
West’s allusion, he would feel 
almost happy; for youth and life 
are strong within him, and do 
fierce battle with his mental 
aveakness. 

* My time is short,’ he thinks, 
whilst dressing ; ‘ but is that any 
reason I should not make the best 
of it? I believe Bulwer is right. 
The charge of a high-spirited and 
affectionate girl may help to raise 
me from a state of depression 
which is becoming almost normal. 
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And though what is pre-ordained 
cannot be averted, it may tend to 
make the passage easier. I have 
heard of doctors giving champagne 
to dying men, in order to make 
them keep up to the last. This 
child may prove champagne to me. 
Let me at all events hope so— 
until I prove the contrary.’ 

He descends to the drawing- 
room, to find assembled there Mrs. 
West, Miss Strong, Mr..Mildmay, 
and Captain Staunton ; only Eve- 
ril is wanting to complete their 
number. They are to be a very 
small party on this first night of 
the Earl’s arrival.’ 

‘Lord Valence—Captain Staun- 
ton,’ says Mr. Mildmay, as master 
of the ceremonies. ‘I believe you 
have heard,’ he adds pointedly to 
the younger man, ‘of his Lord- 
ship’s expected and very welcome 
presence amongst us ?’ 

‘I have had that honour,’ is the 
reply; ‘I beg to congratulate his 
Lordship.’ 

‘On what?’ says the other 
cheerfully, ‘a safe arrival, a 
splendid day, or a sharp appe- 
tite? Ithink the change of air 
must have effected good already, 
for something tells me very plainly 
that the clock is fast or the dinner 
late.’ 

‘It is a change for which I fear 
you will have to pay a heavy pe- 
nalty, dear Valence,’ murmurs Mrs. 
West. ‘I do so dread the effects 
of anything like excitement on his 
health,’ she continues in a loud 


whisper to Miss Strong. ‘In his 
condition it might be fatal.’ 
‘You surprise me! His Lord- 


ship appears to be in excellent 
health.’ 

*Ah!—to you! You have not 
watched him as I have done. But 
let us forget it whilst we may. 
Is not dear Everil rather late this 
evening, Mr. Mildmay ?’ 

‘ Rather! I should say very,’ 
replies the rector, as he consults 
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his watch. ‘It’s too bad of her 
to keep us waiting in this way.’ 

‘Don’t be hard on her! There 
is more excuse to-night, you know. 
A little extra attention to her 
toilet, perhaps, in order to do 
honour to Valence’s arrival; or a 
little difficulty in pleasing herself. 
We were young once, remember, 
Mr. Mildmay !’ 

But at this moment the door is 
thrown open, and the heiress, 
looking as pale as death, except 
where two patches of indignant 
red burn upon her cheeks, and 
attired in an unbecoming black 
dress without an ornament or rib- 
bon to relieve it, enters the room. 
Lord Valence goes forward to re- 
ceive her. Her greeting is cold, 
formal and restrained. ‘How do 
you do, Valence?’ she says un- 
easily, and turns immediately to 
Mr. Mildmay. ‘They had better 


serve the dinner, Guardy. It is 
past time.’ 
‘It is much past time, my 


dear. We thought you were never 
coming.’ 

‘I suppose I must cry “ pec- 
cavi;” but my book interested me, 
and I forgot all about it.’ 

‘You can hardly have forgotten 
that your cousin was expected to 
day,’ says the rector gravely. 

But at this juncture dinner is 
announced, and covers the awk- 
wardness of the allusion. 

‘Will you take in Agatha, 
Guardy? and Captain Staunton, 
Miss Strong. So!—that will do!’ 
as she places her own hand in the 
most indifferent manner on the 
arm of the Earl. 

‘ It seems so strange to see you 
playing hostess,’ he says, as they 
pass through the hall. 

‘Indeed! It is no new réle to 
me.’ 

‘That only proves how long it 
must be since we met. You were 
quite in leading-strings when I 
saw you last.’ 
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‘I have no recollection of the 
occasion.’ 

‘It was more than three years 
ago.’ 

‘ Yes ?’—with her eyes wander- 
ing all over the room as they seat 
themselves at table. ‘ By the way, 
did you deliver my message to 
Lady Russell, yesterday?’ she 
continues suddenly to Maurice 
Staunton, who is on her other 
side. 

‘Of course I did, and she will 
be delighted to come. It is to be 
next Friday, is it not ? 

‘Yes, at two precisely. Don’t 
let her be later. The days are 
still uncertain, and no one knows 
what an evening may bring forth.’ 

‘Are you arranging a picnic?” 
says the Earl, evidently anxious 
to join the conversation. 

‘Oh dear no! it is only a pri- 
vate appointment. What are you 
staring at me in that way for, 
Agatha? 

‘My dear! I can’t take my eyes 
off you. What on earth made you 
array yourself in that most un- 
becoming of costumes? You look 
positively ghastly. Doesn’t she, 
Miss Strong ?” 

‘ Miss West-Norman never looks 
her best in black,’ says the 
duenna primly. 

‘ Who says I wished to look my 
best ? What on earth is there in 
a party like this to look my best 
for? Besides, opinions may differ 
on the subject.’ 

‘I think you look charming in 
black—as in everything,’ whispers 
Captain Staunton. 

‘I know you do,’ she says em- 
phatically. ‘You told me the 
other day that black and scarlet 
was your favourite combination.’ 

And as she speaks, Miss West- 
Norman takes wet sprigs of scarlet 
geranium from the glasses that 
ornament the dinner-table, and 
disposes them in her bosom and. 
her hair. 

















* Well, I think you might have 
finished dressing before you came 
downstairs,’ remarks the widow 
reproachfully. 

‘I was not in the mood for it. 
I should think you might know 
by this time, Agatha, that I never 
do anything unless I feel in- 
clined.’ 

‘You love fresh flowers and 
vivid contrasts,’ says Lord Va- 
lence. ‘So doI; and the scarlet 
geranium is one of my greatest 
favourites. You should see how 
it grows round the moat and on 
the terraces at Castle Valence: 
almost wild; and in summer the 
fern beds are lit up by its blos- 
soms with one blaze of colour. Is 
it not beautiful, Agatha ?” 

‘We think so, dear Valence; 
do we not?” 

‘ Every one must think so who 
has an eye for effect. You love 
the country, I am sure, Everil ?’ 

‘You are quite mistaken,’ she 
answers shortly. ‘I hate it!’ 

‘What! When you have been 
brought up at Norman House ?’ 

‘Is it only necessary to be 
accustomed to a thing to like it ? 
There is such a condition, I sup- 
pose, as having had too much of 
a place or a person ?’ 

‘But one could never get sick 
of nature !’ 

‘I don’t know. I am incompe- 
tent to judge. But, at my time 
of life, it is natural to wish for 
change.’ 

* You would like to rove all over 
the world, and see fresh scenes 
every month?’ suggests Maurice 
Staunton. 

‘I am not quite sure of that. I 
have tried France and Germany, 
Belgium and Italy, and I have 
always been glad to return home 





again. It would entirely de- 
pend P 
‘On what? 


‘On whether I was allowed to 
have my own way in everything— 
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to be free as air and unguarded 
as sunshine—or walked out and 
walked in again at stated times 
like a well-cared-for child. I hate 
to be looked after, and watched 
and protected! I like to take 
care of myself—to do as I choose 
—to have my own friends, my 
own opinions, my own plans. I 
detest the artificial life we lead. I 
rebel against all the rules of de- 
corum. I should like to take the 
exigencies of society, and smash 
their heads against a wall! I am 
a woman; and when I am not 
allowed to behave as a woman, I 
behave as less.’ 

And Miss West-Norman, quite 
led away from her original subject 
by the proximity of the Earl, 
looks round the assembly with a 
heated face, that is not entirely 
devoid of fear lest she may have 
gone too far. 

‘My dear girl! what an extra- 
ordinary time you have chosen 
to air these shocking principles of 
yours,’ titters Mrs. West, as, with 
secret delight, she views the dis- 
mayed look on Lord Valence’s 
countenance, 

‘Both unseasonable and unrea- 
sonable,’ murmurs Mr. Mildmay 
disapprovingly, which incites her 
on to fresh disorder. 

‘I only say what I mean, 
Guardy; and I don’t care who hears 
it. Why should women be de- 
barred from so many of the privi- 
leges you male creatures accord to 
yourselves? Why shouldn’t we 
travel, and go to parties and 
theatres alone ; and ride on horse- 
back, and knock about the world 
as men do, without being for ever 
dependent on chaperons and es- 
corts? Are we not just as well 
able to take care of ourselves as 
you are? Could we get into 
more scrapes, or better play the 
fool, than most of the young men 
of the present day? I doubt it.’ 
‘ But, giving you the benefit of 
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your doubt,’ observes Lord Va- 
lence quietly, ‘is it not desirable 
you should be protected from 
placing yourselves in a position 
which, according to your own 
showing, is not an enviable one? 
And then a masculine woman (a 
“ fast” woman as she is called in 
the present day) has lost her chief 
charm. You would be free your- 
self, and leave us free ?’ 

The nervous, half-diffident 
manner in which he addresses 
her—the disappointment which 
his look and tone convey—give 
Everil West-Norman the clue to 
what he most dislikes in her 
address. She at once out-Herod’s 
Herod. 

‘Leave you free! Why, what 
should we want with you then? 
By Jove!’ with a very unnatural 
effort, ‘it would be the best day’s 
work we had ever done!’ 

A dark flush rises to the very 
roots of Lord Valence’s hair, and 
he turns quickly away to address 
his sister-in-law. Miss Strong 
looks dismayed— so does Mr. 
Mildmay—and Captain Staunton 
commences to examine the pat- 
tern of his dessert plate. Each 
tries to cover the family disgrace 
by starting a new subject and 
looking in the opposite direction. 
Had they glanced at the unfortu- 
nate offender instead, they would 
have caught her with a face as 
scarlet as the Earl’s, and twice as 
miserable in appearance. She has 
made a bold stroke to get rid of a 
husband; but she is not quite 
comfortable under the working 
of it. 

‘Shall we adjourn?’ she in- 
quires, with a harsh laugh, some 
five minutes later, of Mrs. West. 

The ladies rise, and pass into 
the drawing-room. 

* My dear, how could you—— ?” 
commences Miss Strong. 

‘Oh! don’t you begin at me,’ 
says the girl hurriedly, ‘ or I may 


say something that I shall be 
sorry for. I know exactly what 
you mean. You are shocked, and 
horrified, and overcome; and I 
don’t care whether you are or 
not. I, too, am shocked, and 
horrified, and overcome, in my 
fashion, and no one takes any 
notice of it. I’m sure I wish that 
I was dead!’ casting herself on 
the sofa as she speaks. 

‘My dearest child——, re- 
commences the governess. 

‘I will not be pitied and fon- 
dled in this way!’ she cries im- 
petuously as she rushes to the 
farthest end of the room to avoid 
the coming embrace. ‘I have 
done nothing that any one should 
presume to condole with me as if 
I had lost a leg. It drives me 
wild—it maddens me! I shall 
do something desperate if people 
can’t speak to me and look at me 
in an ordinary way!’ 

Then she stops to question Mrs. 
West, who is busy with her 
needlework. 

‘What is the matter with me, 
Agatha? Am I worse than usual ? 
What have I said or done?’ 

‘You were only a little indis- 
creet, dear. I daresay you have 
a headache, and felt irritable. The 
sun was very hot to-day.’ 

‘The sun was abominably hot. 
It was enough to give one a fever. 
The best thing I can do is to go 
to bed.’ 

‘Not yet, dear, surely! Wait 
till dear Valence comes in.’ 

‘I wouldn’t wait for the Prince 
of Wales! My head is splitting, 
and that horrid discussion at 
dinner has made it worse. I hate 
discussions — particularly with 
men.’ 

‘Perhaps a little quiet conver- 
sation would remove the effect. 
They will not be long now.’ 

‘ They will not be soon enough 
to find me here. I am gone!’ 

‘ You wonderful creature ! Good- 
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night, then, and pleasant dreams 
to you.’ 

‘They will be so. In sleep, at 
least, I always get the best of an 
argument.’ 

‘You never suffer from night- 
mare, then?” 

‘I never did until to-day’ 
(with a comical glance). ‘I go to 
shake it off. Good-night!’ 

But her levity is assumed. Re- 
solute as she believes herself to 
be—ready to do battle as she feels 
herself to be—opposed to every 
thought of marriage with Lord 
Valence as she knows herself to 
be, still Everil West-Norman re- 
cognises there is a hard task 
before her, not only to gain her 
wishes, but to make all her wishes 
focus to one point. 

She thinks she is in love with 
Maurice Staunton; but she has 
a shrewd suspicion, also, that she 
has never been in love with the 
prospect of becoming his wife; 
and because she cannot make her 
hopes and prospects tally, she has 
fallen out of humour with herself. 
She is like the child with both 
hands full—she wants to grasp 
more, but she cannot do so with- 
out letting something fall. The 
child, on perceiving his dilemma, 
cries ; so does our heroine, though 
not so audibly. 

‘I hope he was shocked,’ she 
thinks viciously, as her maid 
assists her into bed. ‘I am sure 
he was disgusted; I saw it in 
every line of his face. And for 
the matter of that, Maurice looked 
rather astonished, too; but I can 
explain to him to-morrow. [I'll 
never explain to the other—no, 
never !—not if I lived to a hun- 
dred years! It would take off all 
the point to let him know I did 
it on purpose. What business 
has he to be shocked at anything 
Ido? Just as if I belonged to 
him! 

‘I think it is most indelicate, 
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‘taking people by storm (I am sure 
J never asked him to come here), 
and forestalling their decision in 
this way. He ought to be ashamed 
of himself! 


‘I wonder if he is so ill! He 
looks rather thin and pale, and 
his eyes have a strange look in 
them. I knew when he was look- 
ing at me, even whilst my head 
was turned the other way. 

‘I hate those kind of eyes— 
always prying and spying into 
other people’s concerns. They 
invariably go with low, mean, 
curious natures. I think his eyes 
are the worst part about him. I 
shall never look at them more 
than I am absolutely obliged. A 
whole week! He is to be here, 
pestering and tormenting us for 
absolutely a whole week, and then 
—and then 

‘Oh! why did my father ever 
make that horrid will? Why did 
I ever have a father, if he couldn’t 
think of something more agreeable 
to leave behind him than that? 
It is cruel—iniquitous—— 

‘To force a girl like me to de- 
cide for myself, and with such a 
horrible alternative in view. 

‘If Valence were only more 
like Maurice——or if Maurice 
had—— What on earth are you 
gaping there for, Parsons ?’ 

‘I thought you spoke, miss.’ 

* I didn’t speak—or, if I did, it 
was to myself. Give me my 
dressing - gown, and leave me 
alone. My head aches so. I can 
sit up nolonger. This weather is 
perfectly unbearable. One would 
think it was July instead of May! 
I wish it were July or December, 
or anything but what it is! I 
wish I was in Iceland or Canada, 
or anywhere but whereIam! I 
wish—— Good heavens! Par- 
sons, I wish you’d leave the room 
when you're told, and not stand 
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there as though you were catching 
flies! Leave me to myself; and 
mind—no cups of coffee, or any of 
that rubbish. I will not be dis- 
turbed again to-night!’ 


CHAPTER X. 
‘you ARE NOT ILL? 


Lorp VALENCE does not resume 
his diary until he has been two 
or three days at Norman House. 

* * - ~ 7 

‘I cannot disguise the fact to 
myself any longer. This girl— 
my cousin—who stands to me 
almost in the position of my be- 
trothed wife, has conceived an aver- 
sion for me, which she takes little 
pains to conceal. It is useless for 
Agatha to assure me, over and 
over again, that Everil has no 
other attachment. That circum- 
stance, if true, only makes her 
evident dislike to my company 
and conversation the more ground- 
less, and, consequently, the more 
remarkable. I perceived it the 
first day I arrived here, when she 
entered my presence as late, and 
left it as early as she possibly 
could, and never addressed me 
during the short time we were to- 
gether except in the curtest and 
coldest of tones. 

‘Has she intuitively guessed 
anything? Do I carry about me 
the signs of my mysterious gift? 
And does she recoil from closer 
contact with a nature so uncon- 
genial to her own, as she might 
from that of some deadly reptile ? 
I hope not !—for her own sake and 
for mine: for the sake of what lies 
before us in the future, I sincerely 
hope not. I have tried so hard 


since coming here—not to shake 
off, that would be impossible— 
but for awhile to lay aside the in- 
fluence that surrounds me, and to 
mix freely in the society from which 
I have so long absented myself. 
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But all my efforts to gain my 
cousin’s confidence — to speak 
openly and easily with her on the 
topic which bears so much interest 
for both of us—failed. She was 
always absent or engaged, either 
with Agatha or Miss Mildmay, or 
that young man Staunton, whose 
countenance is not so frank and 
friendly as I could wish to see it, 
and whose manner towards Miss 
West-Norman is more free than 
suits my old-fashioned notions of 
propriety. If Agatha did not as- 
sure me that I havenorival,I could 
readily believe that this young 
fellow either has forestalled, or 
wishes to forestall, me in Everil’s 
good graces. If it were so, and 
she desired his success, they would 
both have my best wishes. I had 
almost told her so to-day; but 
the premonition which tells me 
that, despite herself, she will be 
my wife, prevented my doing so. 
If this marriage is consummated, 
I intend, Heaven helping me, to 
do my duty by her to the last. I 
will not, then, mar the chance of 
gaining her confidence by letting 
her know I have discovered her 
preference for another. 

‘I speak of premonition and 
uncertainty in the same breath. 
This is because I can obtain no 
reliable information on the sub- 
ject. My guides are silent, and 
throw me back on my own re- 
sources. I know they have a 
meaning in this, which the future 
may or may not unravel; mean- 
while I act in the dark. There 
remain now but three days to the 
twenty-seventh. I think on that 
occasion there is every probability 
that my cousin will refuse my 
hand, though her decision need 
not of necessity be a final one, I 
thought it right, however, that 
she should first be made fully 
aware of the true state of the 
position she will then be called 
upon to accept or reject ; and with 

















that end in view, I asked her 
guardian this morning for a pri- 
vate interview with her. It was a 
long time before she came. When 
she did she had a garden hat 
upon her head, garden gloves upon 
her hands, and a yelping skye 
terrier in her arms. It did not 
look at all as though we had met 
for the purpose of formally dis- 
cussing so grave a matter as our 
proposed alliance. 

*“ Guardy says you wish to speak 
to me, Valence?” she said, on 
entering; “ but I hope you won’t 
be long, because Charlie is going 
to be washed this morning, and I 
always superintend t hat peration 
myself. The servants pull his 
hair so unmercifully, and put the 
soap into his dear little eyes.” 

‘ She spoke carelessly ; but I saw 
she was flushed and nervous. I 
begged she would wash her dog 
first, if she preferred it. 

*“ My business is so very in- 
significant beside yours,” I said 
drily. “I simply wish to present 
for your consideration a few facts 
which I consider it necessary you 
should hear before the twenty- 
seventh.” 

‘At this allusion she grew redder, 
and sat down, remarking that, as 
“Charlie” was always washed in 
cold water, it would not signify if 
the bath waited for him half an 
hour or so later. 

‘What is it that makes this 
woman antagonistic tome? Her 
eyes, so frank and fearless with 
the rest of the world, are never 
raised to mine. She scarcely 
speaks to me except in mono- 
syllabic replies; and then she 
generally contrives to hurt my 
sensibility or wound my pride. 
And, strange to say, the antipathy 
seems mutual. When Bulwer 
spoke to me in such glowing 
terms of the pleasure to be de- 
rived from the companionship of 
a true-hearted and beautiful wo- 
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man, my blood warmed, and for 
a moment I believed that such 
companionship might almost re- 
concile me to the dreary prospect 
in store; but her presence has 
dispelled the notion. She is beau- 
tiful—I cannot help seeing that— 
and high-spirited and courageous ; 
but her beauty repels me—her 
determined manner alarms me. I 
feel that if my late uncle’s wishes 
are carried out, I may marry, but 
I shall never possess her. 
she is neither open nor genial ; 
but a sealed casket, of which I 
have pot the key. So I thought 
as she took a seat opposite to me 
this morning, and busied herself 
by pulling the ears of her dog. 

*“T am ready !” she said briefly, 
when silence had been maintained 
between us for a few seconds. 

*“T want first to caution you,” 
I commenced, “ that this interview 
is by no means in anticipation of 
the twenty-seventh. Your guar- 
dians inform me that you are per- 
fectly aware of the conditions of 
your father’s will, and of the de- 
cision you will be called upon to 
make when you come of age. It 
would be useless, then, to reca- 
pitulate them. They are awkward 
conditions for both of us, Everil, 
and I will not allude to them 
further, except by saying that if 
you accept them, I think I may 
promise that you will find that I 
shall do my duty by you.” 

‘ At this she was about to speak. 

*“But I may as well say at 
once 2 

*“ Hush!” I said, quickly. “I 
must beg that you will reserve 
your opinion till the proper 
time.” 

‘She glanced angrily at me for 
an instant, but as her eyes met 
mine, they fell, and she was 
silent. 

‘What was it in her at that 
moment that reminded me of 
Dofia Emilia? No two women 
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could be more opposite in cha- 
racter and disposition than she 
and Everil: the one all softness 
and submission, the other all 
fire and energy; and yet, in the 
quickly - drooping eyelid, the 
twitching mouth, the nervous, 
restless hand, I could trace a re- 
semblance, though but transitory. 

‘“ But that you may be the 
better enabled to form an opinion 
which should not be hastily given,” 
I continued, “I wish to tell you, 
Everil, of something concerning 
myself that is known to very few. 
JZ am not likely to live long!” 

*“You are not ill?” she ex- 
claimed, with some degree of 
interest. No woman, I suppose, 
could hear such a statement made 
without at least looking startled. 

*“T am not ill to the outward 
eye,” I answered. “ You see that 
I can walk, and eat, and ride, the 
same as other men, when I choose 
to do so. Nevertheless, my course 
on earth is very nearly run. I 
cannot tell you yet the exact hour, 
or day, or week that I shall leave 
you; but it is not far distant. If 
you marry me, you will marry me 
for a few months only. My fate 
is as surely—indeed, far more 
surely—fixed than that of the 
man who has been given over by 
his physicians, and has nothing 
more to think of than how to 
render most easy his passage to 
the grave.” 

‘“ But if you are not ill,” she 
argued, with wide-open, wonder- 
ing eyes, “ how can you tell this ? 
Valence! surely you are joking 
with me. You want to—to——” 

*“ To influence your decision by 
trading on your sympathy? No, 
Everil! I am above that. Re- 
member, also, I have no induce- 
ment to be mercenary. If.you 
refuse to marry me, and I choose 
to accept it, your fortune is still 
my own. I confess that the choice 
of this alternative would greatly 
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disturb me. I have no desire to 
curb your inclinations. I have 
the greatest horror of depriving 
you of your inheritance. Yet your 
father’s will remains, and neither 
of us has the power to alter it.” 

*“ But about your death,” she 
said, in a voice which seemed full 
of anxiety. “ You must be mis- 
taken ; it cannot be so near. Who 
told you that it is?” 

*“ That is just what I must not 
repeat to you. Be satisfied that it 
is the case; and if the knowledge 
that I shall not worry you long 
will have any weight in helping 
you to a decision——” 

‘“ As if it would!” she inter- 
rupted indignantly. 

*“T do not see why it should 
not,” I answered. “ You do not 
like me, Everil; nay, more, I am 
obnoxious to you. You cannot 
deny it. Well, then, let me can- 
didly tell you, I am quite indif- 
ferent to yourself. As my uncle’s 
child, I regard you with feelings 
of great friendliness, but sd 

*“ You care for some one else,” 
she said quickly. 

*“ T care for no one who will ever 
interfere with you or your lawful 
rights. How can you suppose, 
after what I have told you, that I 
could permit any woman to gain 
supremacy over a heart that will 
so soon cease to exist, at least for 
earth? This is all I wished to say 
to you. It is an Unpleasant sub- 
ject, but it is over. Forget it, if 
you can; at all events, until the 
twenty-seventh. But I should not 
have felt satisfied to let you give 
the answer we are all looking for, 
with your eyes shut.” 

*“ Thank you,” she said gently 
—more gently than I have ever 
heard her speak before ; and then 
she added, “ Does Agatha know of 
this ?” 

*“ She does! 





She will confirm 


it, if you like to ask her.” 
*“ Oh no,I will take your word 











for it. And it would make no 
difference to me. My mind was 
made up long ago.” 

*“ Well, do not let us intrench 
on forbidden ground,” I said, rising. 
“Charlie has been waiting very 
patiently for his bath. I will 
release you now, and he need be 
kept in suspense no longer.” 

‘She turned and left the room, 
with the dog in her arms. Nota 
word—not a sign—notalook! It 
was impossible for me to guess 
how she had taken the intelli- 
gence, or what her thoughts were 
upon it. Only I had never seen 
her so quiet and subdued before. 
She looked to me as though she 
were moving in a dream. 

‘I wonder how the knowledge 
will affect her decision, or if it 
will affect it at all. But it is 
useless to conjecture. I com- 
menced this diary with a view of 
recording my spiritual experi- 
ences. I will resume the narra- 
tive from where I last broke off. 

7 7 * > * 

‘In Florence’ (I find that I 
have written) ‘I was introduced 
to a new phase of these mysteries 
of Nature.’ Some people—espe- 
cially after reading what I am 
about to relate—may cavil at the 
expression, and ask why I should 
designate by the term of Nature 
that which was plainly super- 
natural. But when I commenced 
personally to inquire into the 
origin of these hidden laws, the 
first lesson I was taught was, that 
nothing is supernatural that can 
be revealed to Man. Between 
the Natural and the Supernatural 
is a veil drawn which no human 
hand, however ruthless, has the 
power to pull down, else would all 
the mysteries of the Hereafter be 
exposed at once. But the mistake 
is to suppose that we who are so 
purely natural should become un- 
natural directly we are divested of 
the incumbrance of the flesh ; 
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that spirits who, whilst on earth, 
knew the innermost secrets of each 
other’s hearts, should lose all 
power of communication directly 
one of them is untrammelled by 
that very grossness and carnality 
which was the only bar to their 
perfect intercourse below; and that 
Death, instead of bestowing liberty 
upon its subject, bears it away 
to some mysterious far-off home, 
whence no sound even reaches it 
again from the busy living world 
it has left behind it. 

‘ Perish the miserable, cramped- 
up, narrow-minded idea! 

‘ Take two mated birds, creatures 
which we have been taught to 
believe are soulless, and, shutting 
them up in separate cages on 
either side your garden, hear them 
chirp and twitter and answer one 
another in little melancholy notes, 
varied, perhaps, by an occasional 
song, but too soon ended. Watch 
them clinging to their prison bars, 
in the vain endeavour to reach 
each other; and then return to 
their perches for a moment, only 
to recommence the same round of 
chirping and twittering and cling- 
ing—until their course is run. 
They are typical of human souls, 
shut up in human cages, longing to 
meet and understand their kindred 
spirit thoroughly; but driven 
backward by the weight of earth 
that clings to them—that causes 
them to misinterpret acts, to mis- 
understand words, and to succumb 
to every temptation that assails 
their weakness. But open the 
door of one of your cages—free 
one of your imprisoned birds—and 
what happens? Does he—after 
having taken one wild circling 
flight above the tree-tops, just to 
stretch his wings—career away 
into regions unknown of, and 
nevermore return ? 

* You know that he will not. 

‘You know that, after having 
described one or two airy circles 
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in the first joy of his release, he 
will drop sweetly down upon the 
cage of the still-imprisoned bird, 
and communicate his happiness to 
her. And do you believe that 
souls, born of the breath of God— 
spirits that have loved and sor- 
rowed, and perhaps sinned, toge- 
ther upon earth, will lose all 
memory, in their first taste of 
happiness, of their fellow-sufferers 
still bound below? Are we of 
less value than the sparrows? I 
foresee that many will grant that, 
if feasible, the freed spirit would 
return to earth to watch over and 
communicate with the loved ones 
left behind ; but few will allow it 
can be feasible. Why, they would 
be puzzled to explain; but they 
do not believe it; it has never oc- 
curred within their range of cog- 
nisance, and therefore—it cannot 
be. These will usually be found 
to be the people who read and 
believe in the Bible more than 
others, but who (like my tutor of 
old) take the manifold accounts of 
spiritual manifestations therein 
related as miracles suited to the 
times, and which were withdrawn 
as soon asever the testimony tothem 
ceased to be transcribed. This is 
one of the greatest proofs of igno- 
rance the supposed theologist can 
afford us. Men who take the 
word of the prophets and divines 
as gospel truth, refuse to credit 
the statements of the saints, 
bishops, and martyrs who suc- 
ceeded them, though the light of 
Christianity spread farther and 
wider with each succeeding gener- 
ation. The testimony of an un- 
educated man, living in an age of 
superstition, is accepted without 
question; whilst a statement 
founded upon dispassionate and 
earnest inquiry, and evolved in 
the pursuit of intellectual and 
scientific truth, is scouted as the 
offspring of a madman’s brain. 
These would-be wiseacres will 


inform us that the Bible was 
dictated by God, and therefore its 
revelations are indisputable; but 
the testimony of every man who 
writes under the fear of God and 
in His cause is dictated by Him 
Who is the same to-day, yesterday, 
and for ever, and did not confine 
His teachings or His influence to 
a handful of His first followers. 

‘And as Nature has reigned 
supremely over the world since 
it was first created, she will still 
so reign until the end, although 
we may never know one fraction 
of the mysteries she enfolds. 

‘I did not carry so many letters 
of introduction to Florence as I 
had done to Madrid. My circle 
of acquaintance, therefore, was 
not so large, and I mixed more 
exclusively among the young men 
of my own age. I had not for- 
gotten my adventure with the 
Doiia Emilia; but it had ceased to 
provoke my curiosity, and I had 
not found another victim suceumb 
to my unconscious influence. 

‘ Indeed, I doubt whether, in the 
round of gaiety which I pursued 
for some time after reaching the 
capital of Italy, I must not have 
temporarily dispersed much of my 
mesmeric power. 

‘ There was one man, however— 
a young Italian marquis of the 
name of Borghesa—who confessed 
that my company had an unac- 
countable attraction for him. 
Wearied out by the round of 
balls, operas, and fétes we had 
been attending, we resolved to 
spend an evening quietly together 
at our hotel ; and our conversation 
having wandered to deeper sub- 
jects than the desultory topics of 
the day, Borghesa confided to me 
the fascination I held over him. I 
responded by telling him the story 
of Doiia Emilia. He became much 
excited, and ended by entreating’ 
me to accompany him to the 
rooms of a celebrated clairvoyante 














of the name of “ Bianca,” whose 
wonderful séances were causing at 
that time a greut deal of discus- 
sion in the salons of Florence. At 
first I was unwilling to accede. I 
had heard of the wonders of mes- 
merism and clairvoyance; but I 
was always disinclined to take 
part in any public exhibitions of 
the kind, suspecting that they 
were greatly aided by, if not com- 
posed of, trickery and sleight-of- 
hand, and fearing to have my 
senses imposed upon and my 
mind impressed against the rea- 
soning of my better judgment. 

‘ However, Borghesa was perse- 
vering, and to please him I gave 
in. In another hour we were 
there. I had expected to find 
that Bianca’s mysteries were car- 
ried on in some room prepared 
for the purpose; but the apart- 
ment into which we were ushered 
differed in no respect from most 
of those usual to the city. 

‘It was a large saloon, fully 
lighted, and freely open to the 
air, with a marble floor, a heavy 
table, and some dozen chairs. 
When the visitors had assembled 
(there were only five beside Bor- 
ghesa and myself), the clair- 
voyante came in, and the doors 
were closed and fastened. Bianca 
was a young woman of perhaps 
five-and-twenty; small, not at all 
pretty, and rather sickly in ap- 
pearance. Apparently she had no 
colleague or assistant in her busi- 
ness, for of the few assembled 
Borghesa knew the names, and no 
one else entered the saloon. She 
bowed to us all in turn, and then, 
taking a chair at the head of the 
table, motioned us to be also 
seated. I sat down opposite to 
her, and scarcely took my eyes 
off her face, which struck me 
as strangely emotionless and in- 
different to what was about to 
happen. Ina a few minutes her 
eyes closed. She leaned back in 
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her chair; a few convulsive 
shivers passed over her frame; 
her face looked pained ; she raised 
her hand as though to keep off 
something that was oppressing 
her. Then the look of trouble 
gradually cleared away; her eyes 
opened brightly; she sat upright, 
with a broad smile upon her face, 
and a determined, manly air about 
her, and commenced to speak 
volubly in German, with a deep 
bass voice. I was astounded. I 
had never been witness to any- 
thing of the kind before, and I 
could not believe but that it was 
trickery. The woman was a ven- 
triloquist—there was no doubt of 
that—and she played her part 
extremely well; but it was too 
undisguised an imposition to de- 
ceive any one. It surprised me, 
however, to see one of our com- 
pany, on hearing the deep German 
voice, start up with all the 
alacrity of one who recognises the 
tones of a familiar friend; and, 
grasping the hand of Bianca, enter 
into an eager and animated con- 
versation with the influence that 
was supposed to possess her. 

*“ My friend!” he exclaimed, in 
his own language, and with tears 
standing in his eyes; “my good 
friend Béhler, have you really re- 
turned to speak to me? Ah! 
how long is the time since we 
parted! how good is Heaven! This 
is worth everything in the world 
beside.” 

‘The man seemed perfectly in 
earnest. He wept, he laughed, he 
talked all at once, whilst the 
medium’s hand was grasped in his, 
and, in the same mellow, German 
voice, she continued to pour out 
what appeared to be confidences 
to him, to which he responded 
with every demonstration of be- 
lief. 

‘But I set him down as a con- 
federate of Bianca’s; or, at all 
events, some weak-minded crea- 
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ture who would credit anything 
a stronger organisation set before 
him as the truth. 

‘ The other visitors, however, did 
not seem to share my incredulity; 
on the contrary, as soon as the 
bass voice had ceased to sound, 
and Bianca had sunk back, ap- 
parently exhausted, in her chair, 
they pressed eagerly around her 
to demand if no spirit friend of 
theirs was present and willing to 
communicate with them. 

‘“ Hush!” she said, in her own 
weak tones, but with her eyes 
still closed. “ Some one is speaking 
tome. Hush!” 

‘(Now I should have premised 
that my name was unknown to 
any one there except Borghesa, 
and of my antecedents even he 
knew nothing. We had made 
acquaintance with each other 
without the ceremony of a formal 
introduction; and though he was, 
of course, aware of my title and 
family, of my father’s death, my 
lonely youth, or my future pro- 
spects, not a syllable had passed 
between us. 

‘Nor had we given our names 
on entering Bianca’s saloon. The 
ordeal was unnecessary, and Bor- 
ghesa had begged me, as a pre- 
cautionary measure, to remain 
incognito. ] 

‘“Hush!” said the medium. 
“Some one is speaking to me. 
Hush!” 

‘I leaned forward curiously, ex- 
pecting to receive another proof 
of her ventriloquial skill; but she 
continued to speak in her own 
voice : 

‘“ A man—tall, and somewhat 
old-looking, but not with years,” 
she said, waving her hand towards 
the place where I sat. “He had 
much care and grief before he 
passed away. His face is serious, 
but calm. He has grey eyes, a 
straight nese, a mouth sweet but 
feeble; hair slightly grey. There 


is a scar across his right temple ; 
but the hair conceals it. It looks 
as though it had been done from 
a heavy fall. Ah! he smiles. He 
has lost a tooth in front! He 
raises his arm! He has a circle 
marked upon it, drawn round the 
letter ‘S” He——” 

*“ Good God, woman!” I ex- 
claimed, starting up and splutter- 
ing in my broken Italian. “Do 
you know of whom you speak? do 
you know that you are describing 
my——" 

‘“ Hush, Valence ! Do be quiet!” 
entreated Borghesa, as he forced 
me down into my chair again. 
“ Don’t give her any clue, or you 
will spoil everything.” 

‘There was no need for him to 
use violence. The excitement was 
so great, I was no longer able to 
stand. I cowered in my seat, 
trembling like a child. 

‘ “« He wishes to write,” continued 
Bianca calmly. “He says my 
tongue cannot frame the English 
language. Give me pen and 
paper.” 

‘The materials which were on 
the table were pushed towards 
her, and for a few moments no- 
thing was heard but the scratch- 
ing of the pen as it traversed the 
paper. 

*“ Who is here by the name of 
Bernard?” said Bianca, as she 
ceased writing. “It is a good 
name—a saint’s name; but I can 
read nothing more. These are 
English words, I think. Ah! he 
points to you, signor,” she added, 
addressing myself. “ The paper is 
then for you! Iam very glad.” 

‘I stretched out my hand me- 
chanically for what she gave me, 
and turned it to the light. On it 
was written, in my father’s bold, 
irregular writing, though some- 
what shakily transcribed : 

‘ “ Bernard, my son ; lam always 
with you! I long to speak to 
you! Pray more—hope more! 























Have faith and patience, and I will 
come to you. Life is dark at 
present; but in the future a great 
light shines. From Valence, your 
father.” 

7 > * * > 

*“ Who wrote it?” 

*“Ts it satisfactory ?” 

** Can you recognise the hand ?” 

*“ Have you had a convincing 
proof ?” 

‘They poured the questions 
upon me like hail—idle questions 
¢o satisfy their own curiosity, 
whilst I—I felt as though I were 
stifling. 

* “ Borghesa, my dear fellow ; let 
me go!” Istammered. “I have no 
wish to disturb you, or break up 
the evening; but, for God’s sake, 
let me get away from this place, 
and out into the open air, or I 
shall faint!” 

‘Bianca, was off into another 
trance by this time; but my dis- 
tress was so evident that, yielding 
to my importunity, the company 
let Borghesa and me pass through 
theclosed doors,and effect our exit. 

*“ Tam so sorry,” began my com- 
panion, as soon as we had reached 
the street. “I had no idea you 
would hear anything to upset you 
like this. You must forgive me, 
Valence, for being the uninten- 
tional cause of your discomfiture. 
But try and shake it off. To see 
you unhappy makes me so also.” 

*“ Unhappy!” I exclaimed, as I 
burst into a peal of laughter. “I 
feel happier than I have done for 
years. I could sing aloud, Bor- 
ghesa; I could dance; I could do 
anything that is unreasonable and 
mad. I have found my father 

n.” 

*“ Your letter was from him, 

then ?” 
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*“Oh! don’t ask me here or 


now. It is a subject on which I 
shall not be able to speak openly 
for some time to come; but I shall 
never forget it—never !” 

* 7. . * . 

‘Nor have I. The hours I passed 
in Bianca’s saloon were but the 
commencement of the intercourse 
which has extended now over so 
many years, and brightened my 
existence, as nothing else could 
have done. 

* His guidance—his counsel—his 
lessons of duty have been the 
stay and protection of my later 
life. 

* . * * * 

*“ But you-depend too much on 
them. Learn to lean upon your- 
self. The muscles that are never 
exercised fail at the moment of 
reliance.” 

* . . . * 

‘The well-known hand. My 
father! are you here at this very 
moment watching what your son 
has written of you? Oh! that 
you would advise me how to act 
in the difficult position in which 
I am now placed. If you would 
tell me what will be my cousin’s 
decision with respect to my- 
self! 

* . . * * 

*“Everil West-Norman will marry 
you, and she will love you, though 
not yet. But have patience! The 
fruit that is longest in ripening is 
sweetest when it is ripe!” 

* * * * 

‘Perhaps. Yet shall I live to 
enjoy it? What matter if I do 
not? I shall leave no one on 
earth to regret me; and I shall 
join those whom I thirst to see. 
But some one approaches. I can 
write no more to-day.’ 


| 
} 
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ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 


M. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN 
are novelists who have at- 
tained a popularity in this coun- 
try presumably beyond that of 
any other author of France, and 
this in a very short space of time. 
Victor Hugo’s romances are largely 
read in Engiand, but mostly by a 
section of the cultivated classes ; 
Alexandre Dumas is well known, 
but perhaps a little passé; Eugéne 
Sue is known, but not very widely ; 
other French novelists, if we ex- 
cept Georges Sand, are probably 
known to few save regular readers 
of French literature in the original. 
MM. Erckmann-Chatrian have, too, 
their place with readers of culture, 
and translations of their works 
have appeared in our periodicals ; 
but, over and above that, their 
volumes appear in cheap form at 
our railway bookstalls; reprints of 
their stories are found in magazines 
that do not pretend to apprecia- 
tion of foreign literatures; and alto- 
gether they appear to have been 
more popularly absorbed amongst 
us than any of their literary 
compeers. 
Erckmann-Chatrian are French 
novelists: they are Alsatians by 
birth, but unswayed by Prussian 
occupation of their fatherland, are 
very decided in the matter of na- 
tionality. They are burningly and 
unchangeably French. In spite of 
this, there must somehow be an 
English element in them for them 
so strongly to have attracted an 
English public. They treat of 
nothing English, for England they 
cannot know, and what is or what 
was French soil is the scene of all 
their romance. What an English- 
man, however, would probably re- 
cognise as kindred to his own 
nature in them is the sobriety and 


practical common-sense manifested 
invariably in their work. They 
have a homely ‘ innocence of sight,’ 
and what they see they are not 
afraid to tell in honest fashion, and 
without the accompaniment of any 
hysteric excitement. 

The popularity of MM. Erck- 
mann-Chatrian in this country has 
grown very rapidly of late, and 
English editions of their works 
have been multiplied exceedingly. 
Our American cousins are gene- 
rally readier than ourselves to ac- 
knowledge French literature; but 
no translation of any Erckmann- 
Chatrian romance appeared in 
America before so recent a time as 
1868. After that date, however, 
their progress in America was 
rapid. Of the first work published 
in that country several thousands 
of copies were very soon sold, and 
other works of the series were put 
to press forthwith. 

For a long period, even in 
France, the name Erckmann-Cha- 
trian was taken for that of a 
single individual. This idea is not 
an unnatural one; and it is diffi- 
cult to get rid of it in reading the 
volumes produced under that 
sobriquet ; for which is Erckmann, 
and which Chatrian, it is quite 
impossible to determine. And in 
fact the subjection in the brother- 
hood of the individualities to the 
duality is most complete. Their 
literary partnership is like the 
ideal marri the ‘ marriage of 
completion.’ That these two im- 
perfect individuals have mutually 
mated and compacted their intel- 
lectual powers, and have not been 
doomed to journey through life 
like restless, unsatisfied, sepa- 
rated lovers, ought to be matter of 
much congratulation to them and 








to the world. They have produced 
a notable family of valuable books, 
which neither could have given 
birth to singly. It is a well-known 
fact that husband and wife, by 
long and intimate union, grow 
gradually to assimilate toa certain 
extent in external appearance. A 
more singular fact is noted with 
regard to MM. Erckmann-Chatrian ; 
that while their photographs, when 
taken separately, show no simili- 
tude at all between the pair, yet 
when they are taken together a 
singular resemblance is produced 
by their features being fused into 
a common expression, a sort of 
‘ Erckmann-Chatrian look.’ It has 
been wickedly observed that they 
might be useful to sceptics as a 
stepping-stone to a belief in Atha- 
nasius. Erckmann is a novelist, 
Chatrian is a novelist, and yet it 
is perfectly plain they are not two 
novelists, but one novelist—‘ Erck- 
mann-Chatrian.’ There is one per- 
son of Erckmann, another person 
of Chatrian, and yet they are not 


two literary personages, but one 
literary personage. 

Emile Erckmann, the elder of 
the pair, was born in 1822. He 
is pure Alsatian by birth, his 
father having been a bookseller in 
the province. In 1842 he came to 
Paris to study law, which proved 
a dreadful trial to him, for he is 
an artist to the core. He had an 
interval of military service in 
1848 ; and it was not until 1857 
or 1858 that he succeeded in pass- 
ing his final legal examination and 
attaining his status as a barrister. 
This he accomplished by the com- 
mittal to memory of the whole of 
the Code Napoléon, a prodigious 
and most uncongenial task, the 
application necessary for which is 
said to have cost him the whole of 
his head of hair. This unfortunate 
lawyer confesses that the simplest 
of legal propositions was ever be- 
yond his powers of comprehension. 
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We can easily understand, there- 
fore, that he soon abandoned the 
pursuit of his profession. Erck- 
mann wears spectacles, and is given 
to reverie. His face is delicately 
formed, with a sensitive mouth, 
He is of a sanguine temperament, 
at the same time gentle and vio- 
lent, with the voice-power of a 
Boanerges, but with method and 
circumspection in his remarks, and 
carefulness of expression and style. 
He seems to be the fair ideal of an 
Alsatian— French vivacity com- 
mingled with German minuteness 
and method. He is stated to have 
in his veins a tincture of careless, 
gipsy, vagabond blood, whence 
perhaps he derives his intense 
artist nature. He is deeply mu- 
sical, but never enters an opera 
house. His Bohemian instincts 
demand the purchase every morn- 
ing of ten cents’ worth of tobacco 
and a new pipe. 

Chatrian’s portrait conveys the 
idea of a man still more artistic 
by blood than his confrére. He 
has an immense shock of dark 
hair, flaring, as it were, over his 
head like the wavy flames of 
shaken torches. From this pecu- 
liarity he has been thought to re- 
semble the elder Dumas, whose 
head was exuberantly woolly. He 
is short, thick-set, with a broad 
back, and a lion’s calm strength. 
He moves slowly, with a careless 
but majestic vigour. His voice is 
rich, full, and decisive. He is a 
clear, firm, and simple talker. His 
forehead is rather broad than high, 
in opposition to Erckmann’s, which 
is rather lofty; and his eyes are 
scrutinizing and detective. He has 
a well-carved nose, and a thick, 
short, scrubby moustache. His 
mouth is large, and his lips a dark 
purple-red. Heseems to be endowed 
with a stronger will-power than 
Erckmann. A French journalist 
describes him as possessed of ‘a 
frankness, a thoughtfulness, a de- 
2x2 
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cision, and a virility which quite 
carry one away. The man is 
incapable of anything mean or 
small; probity, dignity, and honour 
breathe in everything he says.’ 
Alexandre, or Pierre, Chatrian (for 
there is a doubt as to his preno- 
men) is four years younger than 
his partner, and, like him, a native 
of Alsace, though he traces to 
Corsican and Italian ancestry, 
while Erckmann is pure German- 
Swabian. The friends were youths 
together at Pfalzburg Gymnasium; 
and it is said that the professor of 
rhetoric at this college discovered 
early their talents and mutual suit- 
ability, and advised their literary 
union. They followed this counsel 
while yet at college, and produced 
a drama called ‘ Schinderhannes,’ 
which was published in a pro- 
vincial newspaper just before the 
revolution of 1848. A new edi- 
tion of it was afterwards accepted 
by the Ambigu Comique, but the 
manager deemed it dangerous with- 
out certain modifications, which 
the brethren refused to make. 
They have never been mere sales- 
men of their work, but have always 
maintained the dignity that be- 
comes the genuine artist. 

When Erckmann went to Paris 
to study law, Chatrian had pro- 
ceeded to Belgium to follow his 
family trade of glass manufacture. 
He became soon dissatisfied with 
this and returned to Pfalzburg, 
where he became a superintendent 
at the college, with the privilege of 
continuing his studies there in 
return for his services. The pair 
were thus for a time divided; but 
Erckmann would every now and 
then pay a visit to his native 
town, when he felt himself parti- 
cularly disgusted with law. Dur- 
ing this period another joint drama 
was produced, ‘ L’Alsace en 1814,’ 
which was performed at the Stras- 
bourg theatre, in 1848, with such 
striking success as to be promptly 


suppressed by the government. 
The pair published a series of 
stories in the local newspaper, 
which were afterwards collected, but 
fell dead from the press. In 1850 
Chatrian threw up his Pfalzburg 
appointment and came to Paris, 
where he obtained a situation in 
the office of the Eastern Railway. 

The worthy couple were now to- 
gether and worked hard, though 
for a long period with but 
small apparent success. They were 
both, it is said, very poor, and 
out of sixty publishers to whom 
they offered their works, not one 
would take anything at their 
hands. But they persevered, and 
sometimes got their writings ac- 
cepted by provincial journals. 
Doubtless during this period they 
were consolidating their powers; 
and it is well that they had cou- 
rage enough, in spite of disappoint- 
ments, to ‘keep on keeping on’ at 
their endeavours. 

The first trace we find of our 
authors in the Paris journals is in 
‘L’Artiste’ of 22nd June, 1856, 
that being a weekly journal de- 
voted to fine arts, and containing 
exquisite and large full-page en- 
gravings, chiefly of modern paint- 
ings. Its chief literary contributors 
were Théophile Gautier, Georges 
Sand, Jules Janin, Alphonse 
Esquiros, Hypolyte Castile, Arséne 
Houssaye, Edmond About, Théo- 
dore de Banville, Henri Murger, 
Charles Monselet, with a host of 
less known names. Chateaubriand 
had written init; Eugéne Sue and 
Edgard Quinet had made their 
début therein. 

In this splendid and Bohemian 
journal appeared then our twias, 
MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. Though 
they did not call themselves by the 
compound name at this date, they 
seem to have mystified the public 
as much as was possible. Their 
first story was entitled ‘ Le 
Bourgmestre en bouteille, conte 

















fantastique, par E. Erckmann.’ It 
was signed ‘ Pierre Chatrian. Tra- 
duit de l’allemand de E. Erckmann.’ 
And in the index it appeared under 
the sole name of ‘P. Chatrian.’ 
‘ L’Artiste’ in a former number 
had been giving some unpub- 
lished stories of Hoffmann’s. The 
story of our ingenious friends took 
shelter under his mantle. There 
was, of course, no translation 
from the German, both authors 
being acquainted with French; 
but the following was the note 
which they appended to the first 
chapter of their story—a very 
cleverly constructed bait, it must 
be said. ‘All Frenchmen know 
Théodore Hoffmann, and neverthe- 
less no one, up to this date, has 
taken up the réle of successor to 
the illustrious writer. One might 
believe, on regarding this indiffer- 
ence, that the “conte fantastique” 
died with its creator, .... and 
nevertheless nothing is more un- 
true. Germany is, before all, the 
country of dream, the terrestrial 
paradise of fantasy. The fantastic 
is to be found there in the condi- 
tion of memory and belief. It 
lives in the past by legend, in the 
present by philosophic enthusiasm. 
Hoffmann has then a whole nation 
of successors. This story is one of 
the most recent productions of the 
young literature of beyond Rhine. 
Written in the style of the master, 
it characterises nevertheless the 
philosophic tendency of the scho- 
lars.—P.C.’ Thus attractively did 
our authors manage to introduce 
their first literary venture on the 
Parisian press. The story in ques- 
tion only occupies two short chap- 
ters. It is a curious mixture of 
mysticism and comedy; we might 
almost imagine it to have been the 
work of Edgar Poe. There is a 
little bit of coarseness to be found in 
it, but so facetiously disguised and 
dexterously covered over that it 
is almost pardonable. The next 
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story, ‘Le Requiem de Corbeau,’ 
appeared in September, 1856, and, 
as if designed to puzzle, it was 
signed ‘Emile Erckmann’ only, 
without a word said as to the 
statement not three months pre- 
viously that he was a German 
author; but a footnote is made to 
refer to a German word in the story, 
as if to keep up the illusion of its 
being a translation. This story was 
a musical one. The next, which 
appeared in April, 1857, was en- 
titled ‘Le Sacrifice d’Abraham, 
conte Hollandais,’ and treats of 
Rembrandt. The literary brother- 
hood either did not haste to be fa- 
mous, or the editor of ‘ L’Artiste’ 
did not print their contributions 
very rapidly, for there are long 
intervals between the dates of 
their appearance. The next story, 
‘L'il invisible,’ appeared in 
November, 1857. 

So far as regards ‘ L’Artiste,’ 
which had been a kind nursing- 
mother to our Romulus and Remus. 
In December, 1857, the ‘ Revue de 
Paris, a journal established and 
edited by Théophile Gautier, pub- 
lished the romance of ‘ L’illustre 
Docteur Mathéus,’ which, it is 
said, had been carried about for 
more than six months in Chatrian’s 
pocket, and offered on all sides in 
vain. Prosperity now began to 
dawn. A number of stories that 
had undergone much joint anxious 
criticism, and had lain in the 
pockets or on the shelves of our 
hard-working authors alone, came 
now before the public gaze, and 
before a larger critical audience. 
The impression that resulted was 
favourable. With a select if li- 
mited number of admirers, MM. 
Erckmann-Chatrian took their 
place as the introducers of a new 
style of narrative romance. They 
rose with gradual steps, marching 
on with true, unhasty progress, and 
making, perhaps unconsciously, 
the sweep of their works follow 
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the growth of their popularity. 
In 1863 they were able to bring 
before a larger public than they 
had ever attained to previously 
the largest and most substantial 
romance which they had written. 
This was ‘ Madame Thérése, ou les 
Volontaires de 1792,’ which was 
published by the well-known 
* Journal des Débats.’ MM. Erck- 
mann-Chatrian are just the kind 
of natures in which appreciation 
fosters growth. Like the public 
schoolboy who, being a member of 
the Cricketing Twenty-two, and on 
trial for a vacancy in the First 
Eleven, makes heroic efforts with 
the bat and develops extraordinary 
powers; so our novelists, when 
they first emerged from the twi- 
light of obscurity, worked unpre- 
cedented wonders with the pen. 
Being simple and honest natures, 
the improvement of their position 
filled them with responsibility, and 
their work ever since has been in- 
variably what a critic would call 
* good work,’ and has never dege- 
nerated for a moment into the 
careless or slipshod. 

To the translation entitled ‘ The 
Invasion of France in 1814,’ pub- 
lished by Messrs Smith, Elder, 
& Co., there is appended a de- 
scription of the mutual system of 
novel-writing and manner of work 
of our two authors, which is so 
graphic and interesting that we 
quote it entire. ‘They used to 
meet at a café on the Boulevard 
Strasbourg, and there, while Erck- 
mann emptied glass after glass of 
the beer of which but two sufficed 
for the more abstemious Chatrian, 
they amused themselves in weav- 
ing together story after story, such 
as in the days when they were 
together at Pfalzburg had given 
them so much pleasure. Erck- 
mann supplied the rich, fantastic 
imagery, Chatrian the clear, caustic 
logic ; and both together discussed 
and criticised, altered and ap- 


proved, until at last, when the plot 
was elaborated in all its details 
and the story completed, neither 
perhaps could have told which 
part was his and which his com- 
rade’s. Then came the writing out 
of the tale, which yet existed but 
in the mind of each. Sometimes 
one would write, sometimes the 
other; often both would write out 
the same chapter, with results 
always wonderfully alike, both in 
substance and form. Afterwards 
the whole would be carefully re- 
vised, when Chatrian, with re- 
morseless pen, would strike out 
the too-exuberant offshoots of his 
companion’s fertile imagination. 
In the task thus completed each 
felt that he had borne his part; 
neither wished to claim any por- 
tion as more particularly his own. 
The result they were satisfied to 
leave to stand upon its merits; 
and neither to the suggestions of 
friends nor the possible taste of 
the public was a single alteration 
conceded.’ Such attainment of 
mutual harmony as this is morally 
as well as psychologically instruc- 
tive. In the beginning of their 
conjunction each must have shown 
an unusual power of keeping down 
selfish thoughts and small jea- 
lousies; each must have possessed 
a rare amount of forbearance. As 
their connection progressed, the 
spiritual affinity between them 
must gradually have become de- 
veloped, and mutual harmony have 
been rendered more easy. This 
subject must give rise to much 
curious meditation in those who 
think it over and realise it in 
themselves. Weare yet ignorant 
with regard to psychologic law: 
we have as yet observed a too 
scanty number of facts to enable 
us to arrive at conclusions. We 
know that if two persons are in 
perfect sympathy the same thought 
will often and often occur to them 
both at the same moment. Thiscan- 




















not be always mere coincidence : na- 
ture knows no such thing as mere 
coincidence: it points to some law 
which we do not know. For leading 
us so forcibly to the consideration 
-of such important but little valued 
topics, MM. Erckmann-Chatrian 
are entitled to our thanks, quite 
as a separate debt from that we 
owe them for having given us 
valuable fruit as the result of their 
singular partnership. 

The twin authors are described 
individually with some force in the 
work last named. ‘In all practical 
matters Erckmann is as diffident 
and helpless as any German pro- 
fessor. Society and its obligations 
are irksome to him. In Paris he 
never feels at home, and only 
breathes freely when once more 
among the hills about Pfalzburg, 
where he loves to roam for days 
together, and talk with the simple 
coal-burners and wood-cutters of 
the neighbourhood. The Bible 
and the ‘ Fables’ of La Fontaine 
are his favourite books. During his 
long wanderings among the moun- 
tains, he busies himself with the 
composition of a great epic upon 
the French Revolution, of which a 
thousand verses are already com- 
posed, though not one committed 
to writing. Thanks to the dis- 
cipline of his legal studies and the 
hated Code Napoléon, his memory 
is so retentive that he can recall 
at will not only every line, but 
every alteration made in any of 
them.’ He must be a useful man 
in making the final revision of the 
joint romances if his memory is 
like this. He will remember the 
rough draft, the alterations sug- 
gested by each during its considera- 
tion, and the reasons for them; so 
that if the first thoughts happen, 
as sometimes occurs, to have been 
the best, they can be referred to 
and reproduced. We may see, too, 
from this little picture, where and 
how some, at least, of the power 
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of producing the simple narrative 
of a peasant is gained. Erckmann 
talks with coal-burners-‘and wood- 
cutters and people ignorant of cul- 
ture, who are often shrewder and 
wiser than the world gives them 
credit for, being, as they are, more 
instinctive and simple. He makes 
himself their confidant, and, with 
his prodigious memory, has his 
homely friends always at hand, 
ready to give their views upon 
such topics as form the subjects of 
the romance in process of com- 
position. ‘ Chatrian, on the other 
hand, is the business-man of the 
partnership. He it is who sees 
that his friend is provided with 
the proper black coat when in- 
vitations which cannot be refused 
are accepted. He conducts all ne- 
gotiations with papers and pub- 
lishers, agrees upon the price to 
be paid, and corrects the proofs. 
He reads all criticisms and re- 
views, and takes care that none but 
the most favourable meet the eye 
of the sensitive Erckmann. He 
himself is proof against praise or 
blame—philosopher enough to bear 
the latter with stoicism; too much 
of a sceptic to long for the former.’ 

We do not find the names of 
Erckmann-Chatrian, like those of 
many French authors who are 
journalists as well, on every other 
page of the literary Reviews. Like 
Nathaniel Hawthorne in America, 
they may claim the position of 
having been for a long period the 
most obscure authors in France. 
One reason of this absence of 
personal notoriety was that they 
scrupulously kept aloof from all 
literary or political cliques. ‘ They 
avoid like the plague,’ said a writer 
in one of the Paris journals, ‘ the 
mere petty local Parisian esprit, 
the demi-monde, chatterboxes, and 
the mechanics of literature. Hand- 
in-hand alone they follow their 
path; the antechamber of news- 
papers never sees their faces. They 
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work always and everywhere. This 
is their method: Every morning, 
before Chatrian goes to his desk 
in the Eastern Railway, they cut 
out the day’s task while they are 
at breakfast. When they meet 
again in the evening at dinner, 
each communicates to the other 
the ideas he has collected. These 
are discussed, compared, win- 
nowed ; and they select the plot, 
invent the incidents and turn of 
the novel on which they are at 
work. In this way it is completed. 
When it is ended each in turn 
reads the proof-sheets, modifies, 
comments on them, and communi- 
cates his suggestions to the other. 
This partial revision ended, they 
proceed to the great, general, and 
last inspection, after which the 
book is published.’ 

One aim and strenuous endea- 
your of our authors, which is not 
yet as much appreciated as they 
feel it deserves, is, we are told, to 
restore their language to its ori- 
ginal strength and purity, to avoid 
using an abstract expression for a 
plain, material thing, and to dis- 
card every word which is not 
strictly of French origin. It is 
doubtless owing to this purity of 
style, as well as to the temperance 
of their manner, that they have 
had one of their romances adopted 
by the Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions Board as a text-book. Books 
not abstruse or technical,written in 
elegant language, sound in ideas, 
and interesting to read, are very 
rare, as schoolmasters know well, 
and especially in French literature. 

MM. Erckmann-Chatrian’s books 
are attractive because they are 
human, and are human in con- 
fining themselves to what is real 
and true. Their observations upon 
the revolutions of France are not 
exhaustive; they do not profess 
to have seen everything, or to take 
count of all the varied influences 
at work, What they do see, how- 


ever, is comprehensive from ite 
very simplicity, and so manifestly 
true and sincere that their opinions 
would carry more weight than 
others of much more startling bril- 
liance and greater superficial sweep. 

Common-sense when of a high 
kind ought to be the most convin- 
cing of all things. MM. Erckmann- 
Chatrian are entitled to feel a pecu- 
liar pride in having wielded such a 
weapon so successfully in so uncon- 
genial a country as France. They 
may be proud, too, now that the 
Second Empire is in the dust, and 
seen in its true colours as a soiled 
and sordid reflection of an evil but 
brilliant prototype, in remember- 
ing that they were on the right 
side from the first. 

MM. Erckmann-Chatrian’s novels, 
as now collected, are arranged in 
two classes—‘ Romans Nationaux’ 
and ‘ Romans Populaires.’ Those 
of the former class relate to three 
periods, the Revolution of 1789, 
the campaigns of 1815, and the 
collapse of the Restoration in 1848. 
To the first category belongs 
‘L’Histoire d’un Paysan,’ which 
was published in 1868, and is one 
of the most important works in 
the series. The ostensible narrator 
of the story is an old peasant, who 
goes deep into the actual history 
of the poor, suffering, helpless 
families of his class. There is a 
grand Puritanic indignation flash- 
ing over this book, which takes 
the form sometimes of the most 
mordant satire. ‘Madame Thé- 
rése’ belongs also to this period. 
To the 1815 period belong the 
‘Conscript,’ the ‘ Blockade of Phals- 
bourg,’ ‘ Waterloo,’ and the ‘ Blo- 
cus:’ and to the 1848 period the 
‘ Histoire d’un Homme du Peuple.” 
The series of volumes is chiefly a 
history of Alsace and Lorraine; 
but Alsace and Lorraine have oc- 
cupied so important a place in 
French history, that the limitation: 
of area does not deprive the total 




















work of its universality. In the 
‘Romans Populaires,’ comedy oc- 
cupies a larger place than in the 
more serious and highly-pitched 
works, From the very first, when 
their stories were struggling for 
birth in the Paris journals, a 
genuine humour has characterised 
MM. Erckmann-Chatrian’s style. 
We may say the key-note of their 
works is humour alternating with 
pathos. We may yet expect from 
our authors other striking ad- 
ditions to their historic series. 
Erckmann was at Pfalzburg 
during the late siege, and Chatrian 
was shut up in besieged Paris. 
After the mystification which 
they practised with regard to their 
joint productions on their first 
appearance in the Paris journals, 
and taking into consideration their 
subsequent intimate collaboration, 
we might well doubt whether we 
could ‘ind anything that could be 
guaranteed as the work of Erck- 
mann alone, or of Chatrian alone. 
There is nothing which either 
could write without old habit sub- 
jecting him to the sympathetic 
influence of the other. Under the 
name of Emile Erckmann only 
there appeared, in 1843, a brochure 
on the subject of military recruit- 
ing. Erckmann was at this period 
studying law in Paris: can we be 
sure that the pamphlet was not 
written during a visit to Pfalz- 
burg, with Chatrian looking over 
his shoulder? As Chatrian, how- 
ever, was at this date only sixteen 
years of age, perhaps we may give 
Erckmann the credit of having 
for once indulged in authorship 
all by himself. Indeed, he may 
certainly be allowed that honour, 
for it is doubtful whether he was 
acquainted with Chatrian in 1843. 
The account from which we have 
already quoted fixed the com- 
mencement of their brotherhood 
during their college career ; but 
another account gives us to under- 
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stand that it was not until 1847 
that they were introduced to each 
other, and began their literary 
partnership. 

We can point to a specimen of 
composition which it seems more 
than probable is the sole work of 
Chatrian. It is a letter from him 
to a friend of his, an English clergy- 
man, living at Broughton-in-Fur- 
ness. The letter is dated from 
Paris in October, 1868, and was 
printed in the ‘Times’ of the 
2lst October, 1870, being deemed 
of interest on account of the fact 
that Chatrian was at that date 
shut up in Paris, from whence it 
was doubtful whether he would 
ever emerge. We translate a por- 
tion of the letter here, as it pos- 
sesses a special interest, apart 
from its inherent value, in the fact 
of the singular resemblance of its 
minute and vivid style to many a 
narrative page in the Erckmann- 
Chatrian novels. Chatrian’s own 
history is evidently akin to that 
of some of the characters he in- 
troduces us to. The letter which 
we translate runs as follows: 
—‘I see myself again, quite 
little, between the knees of my 
father behind the great cast-metal 
stove; my mother and my sister 
are spinning, the spinning-wheels 
are buzzing; my uncle Antoine, 
an old soldier, is striding to and 
fro, with his hands crossed upon 
his back; my brother Edouard is 
sleeping in a corner; and Jean- 
Baptiste, the eldest, is seated at 
the table, by the side of the little 
copper lamp, and reading the His- 
tory of Napoleon the Great! 

‘ How listened! how I opened my 
eyes at the story of those marches, 
of those countermarches, of those 
mighty battles, of those squares 
broken by cavalry, of those re- 
doubts taken by assault, of those 
standards taken from the enemy, 
and of those despatches startling 
as trumpet notes ! 
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‘And when misfortunes arrived 
—the retreat from Russia, Kulm, 
Dennewitz, Katzbach, Leipzig, the 
rain, the lack of ammunition and 
provisions, the defection of the 
allies — all these miseries! and, 
finally, the invasion—how my poor 
little heart sank oppressed ! 

‘ Iremember how,whilst hearing 
for the first time the story of the 
battle of Waterloo, when my 
brother, whose voice was trem- 
bling, cried out the “Sauve qui 
peut!” I burst into such sobbings 
that Uncle Antoine ordered the 
book to be shut, and my good 
father had infinite trouble to con- 
sole me. I had to be promised 
that as soon as I was big I should 
go to fight against the English. 

* Yes; these are the memories 
which the beautiful portraits you 
have sent awaken in me; and the 
fact fills me with many a reflection 
upon the influence of the sur- 


roundings, and the power of the 


first impressions, of youth. I can 
recall clearly what energy it has 
cost me, and what strife against 
my own family, to get rid of that 
Napoleonic Legend in which my 
infancy was cradled. 

‘ Thank God, I have attained to 
such deliverance. I have even the 
satisfaction of having dealt it some 
rough blows; and you will easily 
imagine, my dear friend, that I 
have no longer any desire to fight 
against the English. If I ever 
make a descent into England— 
which I ardently long to do—it 
will not be for the purpose of seek- 
ing a quarrel with you, but to sit 
down at your fireside and chat 
with you on the topic of the 
brotherhood of humanity. He 
alone is great who proclaimed it 
eighteen centuries ago. —. CHa- 
TRIAN.’ 

Is not this a charming letter? 
M. Chatrian has been called the 
business-man of the partnership ; 
and it might be supposed that his 
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province had been more that of a 
critic and subduer of Erckmann’s 
vagaries, than that of an origi- 
nator. We are compelled by this 
letter to acknowledge that Cha- 
trian cannot be the less the creator, 
the less forgetive of ideas, of the 
two. How simple, and yet: how 
forcible is his style; how un- 
adorned and yet how picturesque ! 

It is hoped that M. Chatrian 
may some day communicate the 
story of his life to his English 
friend. Should this anticipation 
ever be fulfilled, an exceedingly 
interesting sketch may be expected, 
for with him the autobiographic 
faculty is manifestly a natural 
gift. 

The qualities that mark the 
letter just quoted may be traced 
throughout the whole series of our 
authors’ works. The praise they 
have earned has been for their 
straightforward honesty, simple 
beauty, and lack of sensationalism 
and extravagance. They may, in- 
deed, when compared with the 
feverish voluptuousness of much 
that is produced in France, on the 
one hand,and the mawkish senti- 
mentality—so called religion— 
on the other, lay claim to a high 
place apart. The characters they 
introduce to us may not be con- 
spicuous for genius, or abnormally 
attractive, but in MM. Erckmann- 
Chatrian’s manner of bringing 
them before us, there is a dramatic 
simplicity that is Shakespearean. 
Acalm common-sense runs through 
all the books. It is doubtless from 
this commonplace, but most esti- 
mable sanity, manifested in a 
country given overmuch to scream- 
ing, that the political effect of 
MM. Erekmann-Chatrian’s books, 
or the dread of their political 
effect, has arisen. 

Our Transatlantic brethren, as 
we have said, are fond of these, 
the least Parisian of novelists. 
Colonel Higginson, who edits an 














American version of ‘ Madame 
Thérése,’ says: ‘ That rural life of 
France, which is so hid from us 
Americans behind the glare of 
Paris, filis these books with a pure 
and healthful atmosphere. You see 
the great world through innocent 
eyes. There is nothing so hard, 
perhaps, as to be thoroughly simple 
in fiction. The simplicity of La- 
martine, for instance, is apt to 
turn out, on second thoughts, the 
extreme of affectation ; but here is 
a simplicity that is genuine, noble, 
uncloying. These are among the 
few French novels that do not 
leave, as Charlotte Bronté said, a 
bad taste in one’s mouth.’ 

The Erckmann-Chatrian novels 
have indeed shown that Paris is 
not France, and that it would be 
well for the health of Paris could 
she be less self-centred, and know 
something more of the simple, 
shrewd thoughts and instinctive 


realism of the neglected peasants 


of her provinces. Had Paris not 
despised the bucolic people outside 
of her, perhaps she and they would 
not so far have become the prey 
of the priestly factions that distract 
them. 

MM. Erckmann-Chatrian are 
likely to be even more widely 
known than at present. When we 
are given their full recital of the 
events that havethrilled us in years 
just gone by, we shall be possessed 
of a perfect encyclopedia of his- 
toric romance. Their stories are 
as graphic as the narrative of 
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the best war-correspondent, and 
fraught with a simple sincerity 
that tells its own tale and wins its 
own friends. Should these matter- 
of-fact romances, these recordsalike 
of revolutions and of untroubled 
rural life, ever lose their interest 
with the ordinary novel-reader, they 
will not thereby be rendered useless 
and fit only for the dusty top-shelf 
of the library. They will grow into 
invaluable documents of history, for, 
without the light of their fictional 
truth, much of French history will 
be but imperfectly intelligible in 
days to come. 

Just as Walter Scott’s romances 
are expected to live by their per- 
ennial historic interest, when 
newer excitements have banished 
them from the circulating library, 
so may we fairly prognosticate with 
regard to those of MM. Erckmann- 
Chatrian. Such a position is no 
small thing to have been gained by 
two homely provincial nonentities, 
one a railway clerk, the other an 
incompetent lawyer, plodding away 
together in obscure lodgings in 
Paris. They have mounted it 
step by step by their persistent, 
plodding work before the dawn of 
fame, by their unchanged artistic 
conscientiousness and truth there- 
after, and last, but perhaps not 
least, by the mystic, strange sup- 
port their mated intellects afford 
each other—bringing up to prac- 
tical power a literary partnership 
that is without parallel. 

KENINGALE Cook. 





REMARKABLE TRIALS. 


Che Crial of the Carl anv Countess of Somerset for the Poisoning 
of Sir Thomas Oberburp. 


NE of the most extraordinary 
trials that ever took place in 
Westminster Hall was that which 
commenced on the 24th of May, 
1616, in the reign of James I. 
The King’s favourite, only three 
months before created Lord Cham- 
berlain, and his Countess, a cele- 
brated beauty of the time, were 
on that day charged with having 
poisoned Sir Thomas Overbury, for 
many years the Ear!l’s special con- 
fidant, adviser, and friend. Dark 
secrets, it was thought, would be 
elicited ; and all the world of rank 
and fashion crowded the hall, eager 
to see culprits of so high a posi- 
tion. 

The trial was conducted with 
becoming state. Lord Chancellor 
Ellesmere officiated as Lord High 
Steward, and sat at the upper 
end of the hall, under a ‘cloth of 
estate.’ The Usher of the White 
Rod and the Usher of the Black 
Rod stood near him, while the 
Garter King of Arms and the Seal- 
bearer were also present, attended 
by eight Sergeants-at-Arms. On 
either side of the High Steward, 
in a gallery twelve steps from the 
floor, sat the twenty-one peers who 
formed the court. The Judges, in 
their scarlet robes and collars of 
8.S., sat in a row somewhat lower 
than the peers; foremost among 
them being that eminent lawyer, 
Sir E. Coke. At the lower end of 
the hall ranged the King’s Counsel, 
headed by the Attorney-General, 
Sir Francis Bacon. The super- 
stitious feelings of the public were 
excited about this suit, as it was 
known that the Countess had con- 
suited Dr. Forman, a well-known 
astrologer of the day; and some 


strange incantations, with severa} 
rolls of devils’ names, had been 
seized in his study. 

A gentleman-porter, bearing an 
axe with the edge turned from the 
prisoner, stood before the Countess. 
On the first day’s trial the guilty 
lady, on entering the hall, made 
‘three reverences’ to her judges 
and the peers. She was dressed 
in black tammel, with a cypress 
hood and a ruff and cuffs of the 
finest cobweb lawn, the contrast 
heightening the beauty of her fair, 
wicked face. 

When the Clerk of the Crown 
said, ‘ Frances Countess of Somer- 
set, hold up your hand,’ she held 
it up till the Lieutenant of the 
Tower told her to put it down. 

Some thought her manner ‘ anxi- 
ous and confident;’ but to many 
she seemed struck down with fear, 
for she turned pale when the in- 
dictment was read, and presently 
trembled and shed tears. When 
the name of Weston, one of her 
accomplices, was mentioned, she 
put her fan before her face and 
held it there till the indictment 
had been read. 

The Clerk of the Crown asked 
her, ‘ Frances Countess of Somer- 
set, art thou guilty of the felony 
and murder, or not guilty ? 

The Countess, making an obei- 
sance to the Lord High Steward, 
answered, ‘Guilty,’ in a low, 
timid voice. Sir Francis Bacon 
then panegyrised King James in 
the usual fulsome manner of the 
times, but held out hopes of 
pardon to the wretched woman. 
Coke also bespattered the foolish 
King with praise, and declared 
James’s instructions for the in- 
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vestigation of the murder ‘deserved 
to be written in a sunbeam.’ 

The Clerk of the Crown then 
asked the prisoner ‘if she had 
any cause to allege why sentence 
of death should not be pronounced 
on her.’ 

The Countess replied: ‘I can 
much aggravate, but cannot ex- 
tenuate my fault. I desire mercy, 
and that the lords will intercede 
for me to the King.’ 

She uttered the words in such 
a low, trembling voice that Sir 
Francis Bacon, who sat next to 
her, had to repeat them to the 
Lord High Steward. An officer 
of the Crown then presented the 
white staff to the Lord High 
Steward, and sentence of death was 
passed. The Lord High Steward 
then said : 

‘ Since the lords have heard with 
what humility and grief you have 
confessed the fact, I do not doubt 
they will signify so much to the 
King, and mediate for his grace 
towards you.’ 

The guilty woman left the 
hall, weeping as she went. For 
such a crime it would have been 
short shrift indeed for a kitchen 
wench; but a countess was not to 
be lightly sent to the gallows. 
It was already evident she would 
escape; although the rope seemed 
twisting fast for her husband. 

The Earl appeared the next day 
at the bar, dressed in the cloak and 
George of the Garter. He wore 
a black satin suit, laid with ‘two 
white laces in a seam,’ a gown of 
orient velvet, his sleeves laid with 
silver lace, a pair of gloves with 
satin tops, and his hair curled. 
His face was pale, his beard long, 
and his eyes were sunk in his 
head. As might have been ex- 
pected, the Earl was found guilty, 
but soon pardoned. 

That there had been a quarrel 
between the Earl and Overbury 
was very soon proved; and the 
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cause had been Overbury’s en- 
deavours to stop his marriage with 
the divorced Countess of Essex. 
This was proved by Payton, a 
servant of Overbury’s, who de- 
posed to hearing a remarkable 
conversation one night in the Privy 
Gallery in Whitehall, between the 
Earl and Overbury, which is in- 
deed a key to the whole murder. 
The Earl, coming late to his cham- 
ber, met Overbury, and said, ‘ How 
now, are you up yet?’ To which 
Overbury replied, ‘Nay, what do 
you here at this time of night? 
Will you never leave the company 
of that base woman? And seeing 
you do so neglect my advice, I 
desire that to-morrow morning we 
may part, and that you will let 
me have that portion you know is 
due to me; and then I will leave 
you free to yourself to stand on 
your own legs.’ 

‘My legs are strong enough to 
bear me,’ answered the Earl, and 


flung away in great displeasure. 
Such conversations, disclosed to 
the Countess, sealed Overbury’s 


doom. He was deep in the Earl's 
secrets, dangerous, and to be re- 
moved. <A plot was soon laid. 
Overbury, offered an embassy to 
Russia, was persuaded by the Ear! 
to refuse the post, and to get im- 
prisoned in the Tower for contempt 
to avoid certain dangers obscurely 
hinted at by the treacherous Earl. 
In a rash moment Overbnry, stil! 
trusting his old friend, did as he 
advised, and was at once thrown 
into the Tower. 

The prisoner, who had entered 
his dungeon gaily, believing it to 
be a mere matter of form—a sham 
imprisonment, which would be 
terminated almost as soon as be- 
gun—found the Tower gates slow 
indeed to re-open. In vain his 
old father came day after day to 
the Earl’s levees of obsequious 
parasites, to supplicate for his son’s 
release. Sometimes the Earl saw 
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him, and on such occasions per- 
suaded him not to seek his son’s 
release, lest the imprisonment, by 
such solicitations, might be further 
prolonged. The mother too, griev- 
ing over her son’s imprisonment, 
came to London, yet by no sup- 
plications or petitions could ob- 
tain leave to visit her son. 

Overbury’s letters to his false 
friend became every day more 
urgent and pathetic. They were at 
first bold in tone and fearless, for 
such was the man; and they loudly 
claimed a remembrance of past ser- 
vices in moments of peril. Se- 
veral of these letters were found 
in a cabinet left in trust by the 
Earl with Sir R. Cotton (the Cotton 
of the Manuscripts). He, fearing 
a search, and as much afraid of the 
casket as if it had contained gun- 
powder, had sent it to a friend of 
his,a Mrs. Farneforth, in Holborn, 
who, to insure its safety, sent it 
to a merchant in Cheapside, telling 
him it contained writings relating 
to her jointure. On her claiming 
the box, however, the merchant 
insisted on taking it to Sir E. 
Coke, who being then at the sermon 
at St. Paul’s returned with Lord 
Zouch, and in a by-room broke 
open the box and examined the 
letters. One of these letters ran 
thus :— 

‘Is this the fruit of my love 
and care for you? Be these the 
fruits of common secrets, common 
dangers? As a man you cannot 
suffer me to be in this misery; 
yet your behaviour betrays you. 
All I entreat of you is that you 
will free me from this place, and 
that we may part friends. Drive 
me not to extremities, lest I should 
say something that you and I shall 
both repent. And I pray God 
that you may not repent the omis- 
sion of this my counsel’in this 
place where I now write this 
letter.’ 

In a second letter Overbury grew 
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even more threatening, for he be- 
gan to know his man. ‘With 
what face,’ he writes, ‘could you, 
& man who know you owe me for 
all the fortune, wit and under- 
standing that you have... .I 
wonder to see how you should neg- 
lect him to whom such secrets of 
all kinds have passed,and suffer my 
mother and sisters to lie here in 
town expecting my liberty... .’ 
Overbury then states that he has 
spent the whole vacation in prison, 
writing out the whole history of 
their friendship. 

‘ How,’ says the daring writer, 
‘I have lost my friends for your 
sake; what hazard I have run; 
what secrets have passed between 
us; how, after you had won that 
woman by my letters, you con- 
cealed all your after proceedings 
from me, and how upon this came 
many breaches came between us ; of 
the vow you made to be even with 
me, and sending for me twice that 
day, I was caught in the trap; per- 
suading me that it was a plot of 
mine enemies to send me beyond 
sea, and pressing me not to accept 
it, assuring me to free me from 
any long trouble. On Tuesday I 
made an end of this, and on Friday 
sent it to a friend of mine, under 
eight seals; and if you persist still 
to treat me thus, assure yourself 
it shall be published. Whether I 
live or die, your shame shall never 
die, but ever remain to the world, 
and make you the most odious man 
living.’ 

The Earl’s only reply to these 
letters of half entreaty, half 
defiance, was to send Overbury 
nineteen projects for effecting his 
liberty, and then to leave town to 
get out of reach. In the mean- 
time, whatever the Earl had 
planned, the fair but wicked 
woman had resolved, with no 
glance backward, to kill Over- 
bury at once. She sent for Sir 
David Wood, a gentleman who 











had been crossed by Overbury 
in a suit about 20002, moved 
him to revenge, and offered him 
10007. to kill Overbury, with a 
promise on her honour to obtain 
his pardon. Wood, distrusting 
the mere assurance of the beau- 
tiful fury, desired the promise 
under Viscount Rochester’s hand, 
and, on obtaining that, backed 
out of the affair, lost the 1000/., 
and probably saved himself from 
the Tyburn tree. Such were the 
men of James’s Court. 

The first step of the Countess 
towards murder had been to get 
a rascal named Weston placed as 
attendant on Overbury. The son 
of this man was apprenticed to 
a haberdasher at the Beaver Hat, 
Temple Bar, who supplied the 
Countess with feather fans. It 
was this man who confessed to 
carrying to Overbury little pots 
of white jelly from the Countess, 
and little glasses full of water of 
a yellowish or greenish colour. 
There was also in this detestable 
gang a Mrs. Turner, a cosmetic 
seller and a haunter of great 
houses, who obtained the help 
of Franklyn,a scoundrel apothe- 
cary who lived near Doctors’ 
Commons. Mrs. Turner went to 
Franklyn from the Countess, and, 
according to the man’s own con- 
fession, ordered the strongest 
poison she could buy for Sir 
Thomas Overbury. The rascal 
upon this rummaged his drawers, 
pored over his shelves, and 
finally sorted out seven sorts 
of death, viz., aquafortis, white 
arsenic, mercury, powder of dia- 
monds, lapis costitus, great spiders 
and cantharides. All these and 
more were given to Overbury. 
The doomed man never ate salt 
but there was arsenic mixed with 
it. In a roast pig, of which he 
partook, was inserted lapis cos- 
titus; in onion sauce for par- 
tridges sent him by the Earl they 
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put cantharides; but still he 
would not die. At first, accord- 
ing to Franklyn, the Countess 
wished slow poisons to be used, 
so that Overbury might languish 
away by little and little, but at 
last, impatient, she gave Franklyn 
four angels to buy aquafortis, 
which Mrs. Turner tried on a cat. 
She even, it was deposed, asked 
Franklyn what he thought of white 
arsenic, and then called him a fool 
for not bringing powder of dia- 
monds. 

In the meantime the Countess 
and the Earl, one and both, had 
taken other means to accomplish 
the murder of Overbury. They 
had procured the removal of Sir 
William Wade from the lieu- 
tenantship of the Tower, and had 
persuaded Sir Jervis Elwes, a crea- 
ture of the Earl’s, to buy the 
place for 2000/., which he had bor- 
rowed of arich alderman, his uncle. 
The mischief was quick in weay- 
ing. In fifteen days the honest 
lieutenant was displaced, Sir Jer- 
vis appointed in his stead, and 
Weston placed as keeper over the 
doomed prisoner. Whether the 
Earl himself was cognisant of 
the crime will, perhaps, always 
remain uncertain. It is proved 
that he sent Overbury some white 
powder in a letter, which Weston 
knew was poison; but the Earl 
affirmed it to be a good and whole- 
some medicine. That the Countess 
repeatedly sent Overbury poisoned 
tarts and jellies is certain, for on 
the trial a letter of the Countess’s 
to the Lieutenant of the Tower 
was read, in which she says: ‘Tf 
was, moreover, bid to tell you 
that, if he (the Earl) did send you 
any wine, you might drink of it, 
for in it were no letters ; but of the 
tarts and jellies eat not; but if 
you send them to your wife, say 
they are for me, and keep them 
for me. Do this at night, and 
all will be well.” By Jetters the 
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Countess in her confession said 
she perhaps meant poison. 

That the uncle of the Countess, 
the Earl of Northampton, was 
in the plot to murder Over- 
bury there can be no reasonable 
question, for many of his letters 
to Somerset, couched in myste- 
rious and more than suspicious 
language, were found in the cabi- 
net intrusted to Sir Robert Cot- 
ton. One of the most implicatory 
ran thus :— 

‘I cannot deliver with what 
<aution and discretion the lieu- 
tenant hath undertaken Overbury. 
But for his conclusion I do and 
ever will love him the better; 
which was this, that either Over- 
bury shall recover and do good 
offices betwixt my Lord of Suffolk 
and you, which if he do not you 
shall have reason to count him a 
knave, or else that he shall not re- 
cover at all, which he thinks the 
most sure and happy change of 
all, for he finds sometimes from 
Overbury many flashes of a strong 
affection to some enemies of his.’ 

Somerset admitted that he had 
sent tarts to Overbury when in 
the Tower; but the wholesome 
ones he declared were his, the 
poisoned ones his wife’s. But 
he denied having displaced Wade 
from the lieutenancy of the Tower 
to make way for one who would 
help in the doing away with 
Overbury. It was well known, 
he said, that Wade had been dis- 
placed for his carelessness in al- 
lowing Lady Arabella Stuart to 
escape. It is almost certain that, 
after all, Overbury was poisoned 
by the boy employed by an apo- 
thecary named Lobell, whom 
Mayerne, the King’s physician, 
had recommended. One thing is 
certain, that very soon after the 
medicine this boy brought was 
administered Overbury died, and 
was by the Earl of Northamp- 
ton’s express and urgent orders 
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buried very hastily in the chapel 
of the Tower. 

That King James himself was 
a secret conniver at this mur- 
der we can scarcely believe, 
though it is proved that he hated 
Overbury, and that the royal 
physician attended the prisoner; 
that he regarded the Earl’s trial 
with great alarm is also certain, 
and it is said that men were in 
waiting near the Earl on his trial 
to throw mufflers over Somerset 
and drag him off if he dared 
in his despair to disclose royal 
secrets. In his last moments 
Franklyn, the apothecary, hinted 
that the death of Overbury was 
only part of a great scheme of 
state poisoning; and he hinted 
that Prince Henry, the King’s 
son, had been poisoned, and boldly 
said that he had been offered 
money to poison Sir Palsgrave 
and Lady Elizabeth (afterwards 
Queen of Bohemia), the King’s 
daughter. ‘I think,’ said this 
consummate rascal, ‘next the 
Gunpowder Plot there was never 
such a plot as this is. I could 
discover knights, great men and 
others,’ and he particularly hinted 
at three great lords besides Somer- 
set, Northampton, and Rochester, 
engaged in the great poisoning 
plot. 

Mrs. Turner was equally ex- 
plicit in her confessions. She 
said Weston had told her that he 
was set to work to poison Over- 
bury, and that every one at Lord 
Rochester’s house, when Overbury 
was first cast into prison, said he 
would never come out again, and 
she exclaimed with great passion, 
*O my Lady Somerset, woe worth 
the time thatI ever knewthee! My 
love to thee and to thee greatness 
has brought me to a dog’s death !’ 

Luckily for the Earl of North- 
ampton, he died within a few 
months of Overbury. Some said 
he was poisoned to prevent his 




















confessing; others that he poi- 
soned himself. In either case the 
world lost little. The Earl and 
Countess were both, to the disgrace 
of English justice, pardoned, or as 
good as pardoned; but the minor 
malefactors were all sent to Ty- 
burn. The foremost of these was 
Sir Jervis Elwes, Lieutenant of 
the Tower. A letter of his to 
the Countess had been found, 
in which Elwes, speaking of the 
difficulty of poisoning Overbury, 
said, ‘This scab is like the fox, 
who the more he is cursed 
the better he fareth.’” He con- 
fessed on the eve of his death 
that he had connived with the 
Countess, the Earl of North- 
ampton, and Sir Thomas Mon- 
son in the death of Overbury, and 
had, moreover, drawn from the 
poet writings to suit the purpose 
of his enemies. 

The divines sent to exhort 
him to repentance found Sir 
Jervis grovelling on his bed 
and accusing himself as a hor- 
rible sinner who had abused all 
the gifts and graces that God 
in His mercy had bestowed upon 
him. At the gallows he went up 
the ladder four or five steps, and, 
finding it too upright for him 
to sit there at his ease, he came 
down; and when the ladder was 
adjusted went up again, and, 
sitting down, made his dying 
speech. He uttered a prayer for 
those who were in the Tower, 
pointing to it, and who were to 
follow him for ‘that bloody fact,’ 
he himself wishing, as he said, 
that to expiate that offence his 
bones might be broken upon the 
wheel. He also said he had been 
a great gamester, had spent much 
time and money, and ill-luck had 
always followed him. At one time 
after play he had said, ‘ O God, if 
ever I play again let me be hanged,’ 
and yet had often played again. 
He also exhorted his hearers 
VOL. XXV.—NO. OL. 
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never to play, nor to heap im- 
precations on themselves. 

And here ensued one of the 
strange episodes not unfrequent 
in the executions of those times. 
A friend of Sir Jervis below in 
the crowd, Sir Maximilian Daly- 
son, cried out to Jervis, ‘ You 
have stricken my heart, and I 
hope many others with me; and 
I trust this shall do me good as 
long as I live, for we have spent 
many hours in play together.’ 

To this Sir Jervis, from the 
ladder, replied, ‘O, Sir Maximilian, 
it is true we have lost as much at 
one cast as would have relieved 
many poor that might have prayed 
for us.’ He then utterly renounced 
all Anabaptist opinions. As to 
the murder, he said ‘the matter 
has had a beginning, but God 
knows when it shall end;’ and 
said that the pride he had had in 
his pen had now brought a judg- 
ment; for a word or two dropped 
from his pen had clouded his 
life. 

‘And so,’ says the chronicler, 
‘after many devout and fervent 
prayers, he yielded up his soul to 
Almighty God, devoutly, fervently, 
and faithfully.’ 

Mrs. Turner died an ignoble 
death at Tyburn. Many ladies 
and gentlemen of fashion came in 
their coaches to see her hanged, 
and the crowd generally evinced 
great commiseration for her. She 
received the Communion before 
she started for Tyburn, and vehe- 
mently exclaimed against the 
Court: ‘Oh, the Court! the Court! 
God bless the King, and send him 
better servants about him; for 
there is no religion in the midst 
of them, but malice, pride, swear- 
ing, and rejoicing in the fate of 
others! It is so wicked a place as 
I wonder the earth did not open 
and swallow it up! Mr. Sheriff, 
send none of your children thither.’ 
She also said that Weston, a little 
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before Overbury’s death, being 
asked if he were dead, replied, 
‘No; not yet; but I will send the 
knave away packing. I will pluck 
away his pillow, and then begone.’ 

There was one grain of fidelity 
left in the wretched woman; for she 
asked if she might not pray for 
the poor lady-like Countess. Dr. 
Whitinge, the chaplain, replied 
it was a deed of charity so to do, 
for the lady had need of her 
prayers. Whereupon she said, 
‘I must pray for her, and will 
pray for her whilst I have breath.’ 
She then knelt upon her knees in 
the cart, and prayed while the rope 
was round her shoulders. Her 
hands were bound with a black- 
silk ribbon, and, as she had de- 
sired, the executioner drew a black 
veil over her face. The cart was 
then driven away, and she was 
left hanging. 

Franklyn, the greatest scoundrel 
of the three, made an equally 
penitent and goodly ending—yet 
not without touches of such a 
penitent’s lingering hatred of his 
enemies, and of Pharisaical vain- 
glory. He wept bitterly when 
the psalm of mercy was sung in 
the jail; held up his hands 
and struck his breast, and cried, 
‘O Lord, forgive them! forgive 
them for Thy mercy’s sake!’ He 
also became reconciled with a 
fellow-prisoner named Dudson, 
with whom he had variances, 
and, as a curious token of recon- 
ciliation, told him how to find 
out witches, which Dudson had 
desired. He further said, with 
exuberant warmth of heart : 

‘God bless the Chief-Justice ! 
for he is an honourable and 
worthy judge as ever was in that 
place! God bless the King, for 
he has many enemies! God bless 
the Queen, for she was bewitched 
three years ago!’ 

When the hangman came into 
the prison to ask Franklyn’s for- 
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giveness, he gave him some money, 
took him by the hand, and said, 
‘When time shall come, do me 
a kindness—hang me brief and 
handsomely. Art thou the man 
that shall hang me? Thou lookest 
like a man to do better service; 
and I hope thou shalt do a greater 
service shortly among some great 
and noble ones, that shall follow 
after.’ 

As he rode in the cart Franklyn 
gave money to the poorer prisoners 
and the officers, and to the beggars 
on the road to Tyburn. On the tree, 
being exhorted by Dr. Whitinge, 
he said, ‘I confess that I am guilty 
of this foul fact, though I knew it 
not at the time, but afterwards. 
My hand was in it, and I gave 
consent to it; for which I am 
condemned ; and here I am, ready 
to die. He then kissed the gal- 
lows several times, and said to the 
Doctor : 

‘There are three greater birds 
and lords than yet are discovered.’ 

Being asked whether he would 
pray or sing a psalm, he replied, 
‘It is no time,’ and, tying a nap- 
kin about his eyes, held up his 
hands and put the halter about 
his neck, then the cart was driven 
away. 

Sift it as men may, the murder 
of Overbury will probably never 
be cleared up. It is evident that 
Lord Bacon followed the King’s 
wishes in letting the Earl and 
Countess escape. From Sir A. 
Weldon’s history we gain a closer 
view of the King’s horror and 
alarm at the threats of Somerset, 
which almost seem to point to his 
complicity. Sir George More, the 
Lieutenant of the Tower, told 
Weldon with his own lips that, 
when Somerset was told of the 
impending trial, the Earl abso- 
lutely declared he would not go; 
and said, if he went, they should 
carry him in his bed, for the King 
had assured him he should not 














come to any trial, neither durst 
the King bring him totrial. This 
was said in a high strain, and 
made More, as he confesses, 
quiver and shake. More in- 
stantly set off to Greenwich, al- 
though it was midnight, and 
rousing the groom of the back- 
stairs, was admitted to the King. 
James, on hearing of the Earl’s 
threats, fell into a passion of 
tears, and cried, ‘On my soul, 
More, I wot not what to do! 
Thou art a wise man; help me in 
this great strait, and thou shalt 
find thou dost it for a thankful 
master!’ 

The result of this interview, 
according to Weldon, was that 
More returned with assurances 
from the King to Somerset, per- 
suading him to bide the trial, 
on the royal assurance that his 
enemies’ malice should have no 
power over him. This mysterious 
story was confirmed in 1835 by 
the discovery of several letters 
from King James to Sir George 
More, among the Losely Papers. 
In one of these the King says: 

* God knows it is only a trick of 
his idle brain, hoping thereby to 
shift his trial; but it is easy to be 
seen that he would threaten me 
in laying an aspersion upon me of 
being in some sort accessory to 
his crime; and I pray you to urge 
him, by reason that I refuse him 
no fayour which I can grant him 
without taking upon me the sus- 
picion of being guilty of that 
crime whereof he is accused.’ 

What a Court! in which men 
like Somerset could sit on the 
King’s right hand, and the Coun- 
tess be the chosen beauty! Over- 


bury in prison threatens to dis- 
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close the Earl’s secrets; the Earl 
in prison threatens to disclose the 
King’s! Was King James really 
cognisant of the death of the 
son of whom he was undoubtedly 
jealous? Who can tell? 

Long after the trial, and in 
the days of Somerset's disgrace, 
we find King James consulting 
him about the pride of his new 
favourite, Buckingham, but the 
King was tired of the degraded 
Earl, and never recalled him. 

For many years, tradition says, 
the Earl and Countess lived to- 
gether in seclusion, in bitter hatred 
of each other. In neglect, con- 
tempt, and mutual detestation, 
that evil man and woman ended 
their days. 

Wilson says that when Coke, on 
the arraignment of Monson, made 
some allusion to Northampton’s 
having assured the Lieutenant of 
the Tower that Overbury’s death 
would be acceptable to the King, 
James went to the Council-table, 
and kneeling there, desired God 
to lay a curse upon him and 
his posterity for ever, if he were 
consenting to Sir T. Overbury’s 
death. 

Is it not possible that Somerset 
had repeated some bitter sarcasms 
of the poet on the Court, and 
roused King James to press his im- 
prisonment; and that the King 
had then spoken of Overbury in 
such a way as to encourage Somer- 
set to believe that he would not be 
sorry at his violent death? If, on 
the other hand, the King aided 
indirectly in that murder, will not 
our readers allow that the solemn 
curse he uttered on his knees fell 
on his descendants’ heads, at White- 
hall, St. Germain’s and Culloden ? 
W. Trorneury. 
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PORTRAITS CHARMANTS. 


IV.—Lapy GREENSLEEVES. 


HO is this pretty sparkling 
little lady whose blue eyes, 
of the colour of sapphires, seem 
never still for an instant? What 
with their very black and long 
lashes, and the excessively golden 
hue of her hair, coquettishly 
arranged ; what with the delicate 
but rich damask of her cheek and 
the exquisite little piece of coral 
that is her mouth, and, ha! ha! ha! 
the dazzling show of tiny spotless 
pearls between which and the 
lady’s eyes there is evidently a 
league to laugh while they may 
and a little longer—her face is 
like a piece of animated jewelry. 
Where has one seen her before ? 
Surely, she lived and sparkled, 
and gave herself extravagant little 
airs, intended to be very queenly, 
at the grand court of Charles II. 
Surely, she is one of those laughing 
beauties whose portraits are finely 
painted upon ivory, as if by the 
pencil of some skilful Persian 
artist, or who laugh and glitter at 
us constantly from the midst of a 
little coruscation of ancestral dia- 
monds on some grandam’s brooch 
of untold value. Nay, nay, fair 
readcr—is it possible you do not 
recognise her—that you do not 
know my Lady Greensleeves ? 

All the foolish young gallants 
are madly in love with her; there 
are duels for her every day, almost 
every hour in the day; but the 
most vexatious thing is, that she 
does not belong one bit the more 
to the victor, which really is car- 
rying barbarity beyond all recog- 
nised bounds. All, I say, are in 
love with her; and, most of all, 
one, And, surely, if Greensleeves 
falls to the lot of any of her 
adorers, it will be to this one’s. 


First of all, he is by far the richest ; 
it makes one positively giddy to 
think of the riches of this young 
fellow: and then, secondly, he 
does the most deliciously silly 
things with his riches. No one 
can keep pace with the scamp. 
But, between ourselves, I will say 
a good word for him; inasmuch as 
I verily believe that, in spite of his 
riches—which I detest in common 
with all Mammon—he is at heart 
the sincerest of the little flirt’s 
lovers, and indeed loves her as. 
vastly as he protests. Possibly 
Greensleeves knows this, and that, 
therefore, he will stand a good 
deal of teasing. Why, the foolish 
boy had no sooner clapped his eyes 
upon the little siren, than he must 
off and buy three kerchiefs of such 
magnificence, sorichly embroidered, 
so daintily matched, that, to say 
nothing of the extravagant price 
they cost, they at least did great 
credit to his taste in choosing, as 
the little hussy remarked while she 
skilfully donned the three in 
manner of a head-dress. Certainly 
she never looked more bewitching 
than when she appeared wearing 
that costly gift; and, whether 
Greensleeves showed her apprecia- 
tion of the donor by a little more 
encouragement, than usual, or 
whether it was the discovery that 
beauty, so captivating in itself, 
could be made so much more so. 
by a proper expenditure, I know 
not, but, assuredly, it followed, 
not many days after, that the in- 
fatuated youth offered his disdain- 
ful mistress a yet handsomer 
tribute, in the shape of a splendid 
stomacher all set with jewels in a 
perfect mass, the shining of which 
outdid the finest constellation in 






















all the starry heavens. Amazed at 
first by such unexampled magni- 
ficence, Greensleeves uttered a 
shrill but musical cry of astonish- 
mentand pleasure, running through 
the whole gamut of her silvery 
voice in a way that made the 
echoes perfectly mad with delight; 
and, then, trying on the gorgeous 
apparel and finding it suit her 
admirably—why, it must be ad- 
mitted that the liberal cavalier 
passed a happy half-hour. 

Half-hours, however, come to an 
end, and so did this one. Fortu- 
nately, when one is so very rich, 
it is easy to buy nearly everything 
one wants, even to happy half- 
hours; and so, at the expense— 
which we will not attempt to 
estimate—of a dainty robe of 
richest silk and magnificently em- 
broidered with gold—another was 
soon purchased and enjoyed, and 
passed as quickly as the former 
one. 

Hitherto, the ardent lover of 
fair Lady Greensleeves had gladly 
rushed into expenditure, without 
a moment’s hesitation, and, indeed, 
without any attempt to stipulate 
conditions ; but, as he was now 
beginning to look upon her whom 
he had so richly decked out as his 
own property, and already be- 
come impatient that ‘l’heure du 
berger’ should arrive, he accom- 
panied his next offer—that of a 
splendid golden girdle, all sump- 
tuously ornamented with pearls— 
with the most naively-conceived 
exposition of his attachment, and 
the most innocent request that 
Greensleeves would love him a 
little in return. 

This she positively refused to 
do; and, while admiring impar- 
tially the beauty and good taste of 
the girdle, she even threatened to 
give him back all his magnificent 
gifts, if he thoughtsomuch of them. 
The poor wight went away crest- 
fallen, but afraid to stay longer on 
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that occasion, lest he should make 
matters worse; and he passed 
many an uncomfortable half-hour 
during the next few days, in ex- 
pectation that his incensed lady 
would carry out her threat, and 
thus put an untimely end to his 
suit. In this, however, he was 
mistaken: the things did not 
arrive. So,at length, emboldened 
once more, he ventured to send, by 
way of a slight peace-offering, a 
charming purse—thinking the very 
exiguity of the gift would seem 
pathetic; and, lest, on the other 
hand, it should appear too small, 
accompanying the same with a 
couple of jewelled knives and a 
handsome pin-case—all these being 
useful articles and suggesting re- 
spectable matronly habits. 

Greensleeves was quite touched. 
She not only deigned to accept of 
the modest offerings, but sent a 
deliciously-perfumed invitation to 
the repentant exile to come and 
receive her pardon in person. 

Her pardon !—this was some- 
thing, though it was not her love; 
but pardon must, of course, pre- 
cede love. 

As may be imagined, the lover 
came not unprovided on such an 
occasion. He brought the lady 
the most splendid dress ever seen, 
without exception; which at once 
put Greensleeves on a par with 
all the illustrious beauties of 
antiquity who became celebrated 
through their fine dressing; and, 
what was more to the point, made 
her the successful rival of all 
the fashionable living ones. This 
dress was no other than the famous 
green, grassy green satin, with the 
large hanging sleeves, by which 
the fascinating little lady is known 
to this day. 

So delighted was she, that the 
favoured youth felt as if his pro- 
spects were much advanced ; and, 
her talk being now all of routs and 
dances, he indulged his imagina- 
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tion in selecting for his dear Green- 
sleeves the daintiest, the most 
coquettish, the most completely 
triumphant pair of crimson-silk 
stockings that ever fitted tightly 
upon mortal ankle; and then a 
pair of pumps ‘ as white ’—as the 
vendor of them finely observed— 
‘as milk.’ To these were finally 
added all sorts of little extras; in 
fact, everything which was neces- 
sary to fit out Greensleeves as the 
belle of the ball-room. But—ah, 
those pumps! What a fatal mis- 
take he made there! Why did he 
not stop at the dress? why not 
have drawn the line at the stock- 
ings? From the moment she put 
on those accursed pumps, not a 
glance has her unfortunate lover 
succeeded in catching from Green- 
sleeves. She appears like one be- 
witched. She dances from night 
to morning, if not from morning 
to night. She flirts more despe- 


rately than ever; she gads about ; 
she goes on in the most extrava- 
gant way ever heard of. Already, 
she has nearly used up the fairest 
gelding in my lord’s stable ; already 


the green-coated serving men 
whom he had ordered to attend 
upon her are about to give warn- 
ing, for the reason that they have 
not a leg to stand upon; already 
—but enough; her lover seems at 
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last to have plucked up spirit suf- 
ficient to be offended with her. 
Say what you will, you cannot 
accuse such a wooer as he is of 
being shabby or unhandsome ; and 
it is but natural that he should 
enumerate indignantly the various 
magnificent attentions which he 
had showered upon this seemingly 
ungracious hussy. She might, at 
least, have loved him a little, after 
all the jewels with which he lite- 
rally covered her. The girdle was 
at least worth a kiss, if modest re- 
ticence had prevented her respond- 
ing before. She surely ought to 
love him, after receiving such a 
dress at his hand ; and if not then, 
when would she do so? Coulda 
man possibly have done more than 
he had? And now her conduct 
was simply too bad—not to be 
borne. 

Yes, he is genuinely offended 
with Greensleeves at last; and, 
already, he has written her the 
most delicate, the most gentle- 
manly, and, be it said, the most 
pathetic farewell ;—and, what is 
more, he has already despatched 
it; and he has not already sent to 
beg pardon and have it back again. 
How will this quarrel end ? 

Take care, Greensleeves! silken 
chains will stretch—but they will 
break also. 

Artuur O’SHAUGHNESSY. 
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THE QUEEN’S TOKEN. 


CHAPTER III, 


THE 


HE sky was red on the morning 
of the day when Louis de Val- 
mont set sail from the southern 
harbour, after a grave leave-taking 
with his brother. From out the 
cloister of the old abbey, Brother 
Cyprian looked on the face of the 
heavens, musing on the strange 
event which had befallen him, and 
yielding to his presentiment that 
evil was to come of his brother's 
enterprise. And as he gazed, 
the face of the heavens dark- 
ened, and the roseate clouds 
seemed to him to be driven across 
it, with a fierce, sweeping motion, 
as if a terrible storm spirit were 
in pursuit of them. Even in those 
remote times the phrase which 
presaged ill to the mariner from 
the redness of the morning was a 
proverb among the people who 
dwelt by the dangerous coast, and 
were learned in the symptoms of 
weather. 

‘Tempest is coming,’ said the 
monk. ‘ It may be but the sudden 
and brief squall of the summer 
winds, but it is coming. And a 
fiercer tempest is beyond, and sure 
shipwreck. Ave Maris Stella! ora 
pro nobis!’ 

Some hours later, from the top- 
most windows of the abbey, a sail 
was visible, on the extreme verge 
of the horizon,and Brother Cyprian 
looked at it with resigned sadness. 

* Farewell, my brother |’ he mur- 
mured. ‘I shall never see you 
more, until we meet in the land 
which is very far off, and where 
sorrow and its memory alike have 
no existence. The land that is 
very far off, and yet, no man knows 
how near, the land that may be 
close to all of us, closer than the 
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shore whither that tossing barque, 
with her freight of love and 
loyalty, of hope and daring, is 
bound.’ 

The influence of his calm and 
monotonous life was strong upon 
Brother Cyprian, but yet there 
was a yearning look in his eyes 
as he gazed over the sea to the 
tiny sail, which, even as he gazed, 
disappeared—a yearning look, 
which would have told a keen 
observer that struggle was not 
yet quite over in his breast. 

That night a terrific storm 
arose, and burst in wildest fury 
over Kilferran Abbey, making 
breaches in the venerable walls 
and uprooting several of the trees 
which adorned the precinct of 
the monastery. All the night 
through, the wind howled and 
raved, and down the coast the 
people said the furious, ceaseless 
thundering of the waves was heard 
for miles inland. Perhaps, in 
those old days, when everything 
beyond one’s actual sight was 
vague, when parting always im- 
plied utter uncertainty, and no 
public service for the transmis- 
sion of intelligence affecting pri- 
vate individuals only, existed, sus- 
pense was not so _heart-sick- 
ening, not such a gnawing at 
the roots of life as it is now. 
Brother Cyprian did not expect 
to hear tidings of his brother, 
save by chance; until the Queen’s 
token should reach him, he did 
not look for any sure knowledge 
of his fate; the tremendous storm, 
which raged with unabated vio- 
lence for three days and nights, 
was in keeping with his feelings, 
but he made no sign. There was 
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the schooling of the cloister, and 
there was, before that, the school- 
ing of unknown, unshared sor- 
rows,and under their joint restraint 
Brother Cyprian kept his soul in 
patience. Soon after the subsid- 
ence of the tempest rumours arose 
of shipwrecks off the southern 
coast, of many disasters to life 
and property, and dismal tales of 
the crimes of the wreckers were 
told. But no tidings came to Kil- 
ferran of the loss of the ship in 
which Louis de Valmont had 
sailed. No spar had drifted in, 
no drowned sailor, or shattered, 
wave-tossed shred of ship’s gear, 
to tell of a vain battle with 
the awful storm army; of swift, 
sure defeat. Days became weeks; 
the summer waned, but no in- 
telligence of Louis de Valmont 
reached Brother Cyprian. The 
Queen’s token came not, Such 
scraps of straggling intelligence as 


found their way to Kilferran had 
no reference to the escape, the re- 
lease, or any amendment in the 
condition of the captive Queen. 


Was Louis dead, or living? Had 
he made the attempt and failed— 
made it so foolhardily, been so pow- 
erless and inconsiderable among 
Mary’s friends and against her 
enemies that he was merely set 
aside, killed, perhaps, and that no 
mention of him came into the 
public gossip? Brother Cyprian 
pondered much upon these things, 
gravely,—not with acute pain in- 
deed, for the accidents of time had 
sunk, in his mind, to nearly their 
just insignificance,—but no solu- 
tion of them came. Brother Cyprian 
looked a good deal older; his 
habitual gravity deepened; and 
could those among whom he dwelt 
have heard the words of prayer 
most frequently upon his~ lips, 
they would have known them for 
the solemn pleadings of the ‘ De 
Profundis.’ 

Sometimes Brother Cyprian and 
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the Prior talked of the brief visit 
of Louis de Valmont, and of the 
trust confided to their keeping. 
The Prior did not share Brother 
Cyprian’s presentiment, fast be- 
coming conviction, that Louis de 
Valmont had perished, either by 
shipwreck, or in the attempt to 
execute his project. News indeed 
came slowly, and was often neither 
full nor reliable when it did come, 
but the ship was a large vessel, 
and there were certain relations 
between her captain and crew, and 
the coast people, and if she had 
been wrecked, the intelligence 
would have come to them some- 
how. The Prior, admiring the pa- 
tience of Brother Cyprian, had 
diligent inquiry made among 
the coast people, and found that 
there was no fear among them 
that the ship was lost. No, the 
design was held in abeyance for 
some good reason: the time was 
not ripe, and Louis held aloof 
from all communication with his 
brother, in order not to compro- 
mise his accomplices or endanger 
their success. He had told his 
brother he should hear of him (so 
argued the Prior) only in a certain 
event—when he should need the 
gold and jewels, and then, he 
would bring, or send him the 
Queen’s token. 

Soon there arose matters of quite 
another nature to disturb the Prior 
of Kilferran and his community. 
The dark and evil days which had 
befallen so many, but had spared 
them so long, came upon them 
now. The Lord-Deputy had heard 
of Kilferran at last, and despite 
the remoteness, the obscurity of 
the place, had determined to ‘ root 
out’ the monks. Such proceedings 
as had previously been taken 
against other monastic houses, so 
conspicuously well-situated that 
they could not be overlooked, were 
now put in execution against Kil- 
ferran Abbey ; and the monks were 
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in daily dread and danger of being 
expelled from the sheltering walls 
of their remote dwelling - place. 
Some timid souls among the com- 
munity of the Friars Preachers re- 
garded the trials which threatened 
them with almost womanly terror, 
but not of their number were the 
Prior and Brother Cyprian. In 
the frequent conferences respecting 
what must be done, if the soldiers 
of the Lord-Deputy should came 
to harry and drive them out, the 
subject of the treasure intrusted 
to Brother Cyprian, by him whose 
fate was all unknown to them, was 
often discussed. 

‘It must be hidden,’ was the 
conclusion arrived at by the 
Prior; ‘it must be removed from 
the cellar underneath the buttery 
where your hands and mine placed 
it, and concealed with what skill 
we have, and what precaution we 
can take. Astatement ofthenature, 
the destination, and the hiding- 
place of the treasure must be 
drawn up by you, my son, and 
kept constantly in the possession 
of one or other of us, so that the 
holdér, in the hour of supreme 
danger, or that of death, may 
have it in his power to communi- 
cate the knowledge to another 
who, in his turn, can, if called 
upon to do so, fulfil your brother's 
intention.’ 

‘Time is passing, father, and I 
think the Queen’s token will 
never come.’ 

‘Even so, then, some provision 
must be made for the restoration 
or other disposition of this trea- 
sure.’ 

Then the Prior and Brother 
Cyprian studied the plan of the 
abbey, a quaint drawing which 
had been made nearly a century 
before, and they decided on the 
spot in which the treasure should 
be hidden. One night, in the 
cold, early spring, when all was 
silent in the abbey, and only the 
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dim red lamp, burning for ever in 
the sanctuary, intruded on the 
reign of night, the Prior came to 
Brother Cyprian’s cell, and told 
him he was ready. Then the 
two softly descended to the cellar 
beneath the buttery, where the 
mail which Louis de Valmont had 
confided to their care was depo- 
sited. When the Prior had 
opened the heavy door and they 
stood within the small vaulted 
chamber, Brother Cyprian struck 
a light from flint and steel, and 
lighted a small lamp; and then 
they looked around them for a 
black streak upon the wall, which 
indicated the spot where the mai) 
lay hidden under sturdy logs of 
firewood. 

‘It is here,’ said Brother Cy- 
prian, stooping to remove the 
logs, and disclosing to view the 
stained and torn surface of a 
leathern valise, which was, how- 
ever, strongly lined with iron. 
‘I know not the precise nature 
nor the exact value of the con- 
tents, but Louis was rich, and 
he told me all his wealth was 
here, except, doubtless, an in- 
considerable sum for his mainte- 
nance and charges on his fatal mis- 
sion. I cannot giveany detail, there- 
fore, of the items of this treasure. 
Perhaps there is a list of them 
inside the mail.’ 

The Prior held the lamp, and 
Brother Cyprian carried the 
leathern valise with much diffi- 
culty—for it was, though small, 
very heavy—through the pas- 
sages and up the winding flight of 
stone steps which led to the open 
cloister adjoining the great door- 
way. At the top there was a mas- 
sive door of black oak, sheeted 
with iron, and studded with heavy 
nails. This door was unbarred, 
and it opened noiselessly. The 
Prior and Brother Cyprian passed 
through it, and found themselves 
in the cloister, where some strag- 
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gling rays of moonlight pierced 
the darkness, but gave only addi- 
tionally weird effect to the gloom. 

* ~ * - 

Brother Cyprian was the scribe 
of the community. Little writing 
was necessary in those days to the 
management of all human affairs 
outside diplomacy in comparison 
with the present demand for the 
litera scripta ; but certain matters 
had to be transacted in writing, 
and BrotherCyprian’s services were 
in tolerably constant demand. He 
had never passed so much of his 
time in the small room with bare 
white walls, and heavy oaken table, 
whither the lay brother had come 
to announce to him the memo- 
rable visit of Louis de Valmont, 
as immediately after the transfer 
of the treasure to a secure hiding- 
place. For many hours of many 
days, except in choir and refec- 
tory, the community saw nothing 
of Brother Cyprian; but he was 
understood to be engaged in 
business for the Prior, and none 
inquired farther. Meantime he 
wrote in the laborious, cumbrous, 
slow caligraphy of the time an 
accurate record of all that had 
occurred in relation to his brother, 
and to the trust of the treasure; 
and he recorded upon the document 
his belief that Louis de Valmont 
was dead. In this conviction, he 
added to the statement that he, 
being the only survivor of Louis, 
and his natural heir, bequeathed 
the gold and jewels contained in 
the indicated hiding-place to the 
dwellers in Kilferran Abbey for 
their use and absolute disposal. 
The bequest was to take effect 
when it should be necessary 
to make the fact of its existence 
known, owing to the death of 
Louis de Valmont being _ ascer- 
tained, his own death having 
taken place, and the treasure re- 
maining unclaimed by the Queen 
of Scots, or any emissary of hers, 
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by the production of a token, 
agreed upon by himself and his 
brother, and to be imparted by 
him in the event of his death to 
a third person, who should be 
charged, under similar condi- 
tions, with the transmission of 
the secret to one individual, pre- 
ferably the Prior of the com- 
munity. 

This task completed, Brother 
Cyprian committed the writings 
to the custody of the Prior, who 
placed them in safety, and all 
trace of the momentous occur- 
rence which had disturbed his life 
awhile passed away. 

Vague rumours of the dis- 
covery of conspiracies for the 
overthrow of Elizabeth, for the 
placing of Mary Stuart upon the 
English throne, and even for the 
rescue of the Queen of Scots with- 
out any defined ulterior purpose, 
had come to Kilferran; but no 
tongue syllabled De Valmont’s 
name, and no incident in the 
various stories which were in 
circulation seemed to the Prior or 
to Brother Cyprian to have any re- 
ference to Louis, either under his 
own or under an assumed name 
Neither had tidings been received 
of the ship, and the inquiries made 
by the Prior now received de- 
sponding answers. Brother Cy- 
prian entertained no further hope, 
and not long after he fell sick. 
He did manful battle with illness 
for long, with the declining 
strength, the waning energy, 
the dullness and supineness of 
mind and body which were daily 
making havoc with him: he 
filled his place in choir, in pulpit, 
in the sanctuary, in refectory. 
His eloquence was not the less 
burning that he had the strength 
to use it but seldom; he gained 
hearts within and without the 
community which he had not 
previously touched. So con- 
vinced was Brother Cyprian, 
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over whom the strange enlighten- 
ing influence of approaching death 
rapidly assumed power, that his 
brother no longer lived, that he 
requested the Prior to permit 
the celebration of a solemn re- 
quiem for him, which was granted. 

With the sword of persecution 
hanging over their heads, the monks 
of Kilferran assembled for the func- 
tion of the requiem. Their homely 
chapel was hung, their uncostly 
altar was draped in black, and never 
had the strains of the ‘De Pro- 
fundis’ risen with a more piercing 
and mournful wail to heaven from 
out those venerable walls. The 
voice of Brother Cyprian was heard 
among the singers, with a melody 
and an agony of supplication in 
its tones in which many pretended 
later to have discerned warning 
and farewell. From that day his 
stall in the choir, his place in the 
refectory knew him no more, and 
it became noised abroad before 
long, in the little world which sur- 
rounded the Abbey, that Brother 
Cyprian was dying. The slow, 
insidious diseases of later times, 
products for the most part of our 
enervating civilisation, were much 
less known in other days, when all 
the conditions and habitudes of 
life were simpler and _ hardier. 
Men died of fevers, of plague, of 
the ‘black death.’ They lived in 
general a shorter time than the 
people of this epoch in the world’s 
history live, and were counted 
aged men when our contempo- 
raries are reckoned in the middle 
term of life. There were unusual 
and mysterious symptoms about 
this mortal sickness of Brother 
Cyprian, —long trances of seeming 
unconsciousness, in which no sound 
of any human voice could so reach 
him as to arouse recognition, and 
when yet his face wore a smile 
as though evoked by some voice or 
presence unseen by the watchers 
by his bed, patient, unskilful men, 
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with only goodwill to bring ,to 
their task. Muttered sounds of 
pleading, of dread, of remon- 
strance, for the most part inarti- 
culate, but awfully expressive, 
broke the stillness of night, and 
chilled the hearts of the hearers. 
They had little experience of minds 
diseased, and Brother Cyprian was 
not to be suspected of a burdened 
conscience, a troubled soul. And 
yet in these ramblings of the 
mind, freeing itself from the fra- 
gile, fading body, there was dis- 
turbance, agitation; wild vagaries 
of memory distracted the dying 
man; names which belonged to 
another country, to a phase of his- 
tory out of which the world had 
passed, came frequently from his 
lips. There was much coming 
and going to and from Kilferran 
Abbey now, and troubled consulta- 
tions between the Prior and the 
monks and the strangers who 
brought them confirmation and 
warning of their evil days near at 
hand. But amid all this, undis- 
turbed by the pressing trouble and 
danger, occupied by quite other 
thoughts, dragged back, by the 
mysterious power which rules the 
spirits of the dying, to the life 
which he had so long ago re- 
nounced, Brother Cyprian lay on 
his deathbed. 

Late one night, when the whole 
community had long retired to their 
cells save only the watchers, one of 
them came to the Prior and told him 
that the monk desired to see him. 
The Prior instantly complied with 
the summons, and entering the cell 
found Cyprian awake, quite sen- 
sible and calm, but with a look in 
his dark, worn, feeble face which 
can never be mistaken by any one 
who has seen it once—the look 
which tells that immortality is 
very near. The monk’s thin trans- 
parent hands were stretched out 
before him and clasped, and his 
eyes were closed; but they opened 
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as,the Prior approached, and all 
the trouble, the restlessness, the 
vague anguish which had been in 
them of late, was gone. 

‘You sent for me, my son,’ said 
the Prior, advancing to the side of 
the rude pallet on which the dying 
man lay. 

* Yes, father; I want to speak 
with you alone. My time is very 
short now. Let: the community 
pray for me, and do you hear my 
last confession.’ 

For some weeks no such clear 
and coherent words had come from 
Brother Cyprian’s lips. 


* And now,’ said the dying man, 
when his confession was ended, 
and silence had prevailed for a 
little while, ‘I will tell you how it 
is that I know this is the end, that 
my last night on earth is passing 
on to the morning.’ 

‘Tell me, my son,’ said the 
Prior, whose habitual composure 


was severely taxed, for he loved 
the dutiful and zealous monk with 
more than the perfunctory affec- 
tion supposed to be inherent in a 
‘ superior,’ and who had just lis- 
tened to a strange and melancholy 


history. ‘You are not suffering, 
and Iam not leech enough to read 
the subtle signs of approaching 
dissolution. I must summon our 
brother infirmarian.’ 

‘Not yet, not yet, for a little 
while. This, father, is how I 
know the truth. It was not quite 
midnight when I awoke from a 
refreshing sleep and found my 
brother Louis standing beside me.’ 

The Prior started up with an 
exclamation, and a conviction that 
delirium had again seized upon 
the sufferer. But Brother Cyprian 
caught his robe in his feeble hand, 
and assured him that he was not 
raving, entreating him to sit Still 
and hear him. There was no dis- 
turbance in his face, no hurry or 
incoherence in his voice, and the 
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Prior, inexplicably constrained, 
obeyed him. 

‘There, opposite to where you 
are sitting, I saw him. He was 
dressed as he was when he left us 
that morning which, until yester- 
day, seemed so long ago, and now 
might be yesterday for its nearness 
tome. The shining courage was 
gone from his face, but there was 
a light in it such as I have never 
seen, and yet seem to know. He 
stood just there and gazed at me, 
and I spoke to him, not with my 
lips, but as spirit speaks to spirit, 
and so he answered me, not in 
words of this world’s language. I 
told him that I was not afraid, 
that I knew he had been released 
long since, and now knew that he 
had come to tell me my time was 
at hand. And the spirit of my 
brother said to my spirit that it 
was so; and, father, listen, listen 
that you may be very sure,’—the 
monk raised himself slowly, and 
lifted one hand in solemn assevera- 
tion,—‘ My brother bent over me, 
nearer and nearer, and I was not 
afraid. His hand was hidden in 
his breast, until he was leaning 
quite close to me; but then he 
withdrew it, and touched my lips 
with something which it held.’ 

‘My God! with what? said the 
Prior, in a hoarse whisper. 

A faint smile dawned on Brother 
Cyprian’s face, as he fell gently 
back, and his outstretched hand 
dropped at his side— 

‘ WITH THE QUEEN’s TOKEN.’ 


The grass had not covered the 
new-made grave in the monks’ 
burial-ground at Kilferran when 
the worst that the community had 
feared befell them—the destruction 
of their home, and their disper- 
sion. This was the time of which 
the Annals of the Four Masters 
tell, when ‘Sir Henry Sydney, 
Lord Justice of Ireland, marched 
with a great force against the 
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people of Munster, after the peace 
and league which they had rati- 
fied. The direction which he took 
‘was through the south-west of 
Leinster, and he did not halt until 
he entered the territory of Hy 
Maccaille in Munster, and having 
constructed a strong camp of ac- 
tive forces at Baile-na-Martra, and 
remained for a week besieging the 
town, the Momonicans threatened 
every day of that week to give 
battle to the Lord Justice and his 
force, which, however, they did not 
put into execution. The town was 
at length taken by the Lord Jus- 
tice, and he garrisoned it on behalf 
of the Queen, and then proceeded 
onward to Cork, and remained 
some time, when several of the 
insurgents, adherents of James, 
Earl of Desmond, came to seek 
protection and pardon. Then the 
Lord Justice went thence to 
Limerick, and destroyed portions 
of the towns of Munster between 
Cork and Limerick. ... The Lord 
Justice returned to Dublin at the 
end of that harvest, after he had 
victoriously brought the country 
under subjection; and no Viceroy 
of Ireland, with such a force as 
he commanded, ever performed so 
prosperous an expedition as he did 
on that occasion.’ 

It was this expedition against 
the Desmonds which furnished the 
occasion for the suppression of 
Kilferran Abbey and the taking 
possession of it for the use of the 
English authorities. The trans- 
action was of the simplest, accord- 
ing to the record of it, the misery 
and suffering it created no more 
than ordinary at that time, and in 
many lands. 

The decree went forth thus (the 
date is 1569):—‘The ‘meetest 
places for President to lie in is as 
followeth: To have a house in the 
town of Ballycashel, and to have 
all the country of Pubbelbrean to 
be lotted unto him for his pro- 
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visions. The meetest house there 
is St. Dominic’s Abbey of Kil- 
ferran, which is the Earl of 
Desmond’s lands. Also to have 
the Grey Friars of Adare for his 
dwelling-house, and to have in 
farm from the Queen’s Majesty all 
the abbey tithes and glebe lands 
belonging to the same town, the 
house being called the Grey Friars 
and the White Friars.’ 

So, Sir Henry Sidney, in the 
plenitude of his power, and with 
all the triumphs of his conquest, 
came to Kilferran, and took pos- 
session in the name of the Queen’s 
Majesty, and his troopers harried 
the monks and drove them away, 
they making but passive resist- 
ance and little plaint, but the 
people looking on terrified, and 
with anger subdued by fear in their 
hearts. The graves where the bre- 
thren lay—happily released before 
these evil days—were trampled 
under foot by the soldiery; the 
chapel was stripped of its orna- 
ments, which were not very va- 
luable, but which when melted 
down kept the troopers in drink 
for some time. When the rough 
division of the spoil was made 
among the men by an umpire 
of their own choosing, there was 
loud and angry dispute concern- 
ing the cumbrous brazen lectern, 
which had been in the chapel for 
many scores of years, and which 
was valuable, not only for its 
weight in beaten and chased 
metal, but also for the eyes of the 
eagle in whose form it was 
wrought, which were of rubies. 
The fame of this lectern had 
reached the ears of the Lord 
Justice’s soldiers, and they re- 
sented its disappearance as @ 
wrong done to them, in their 
claims as licensed spoliators. But 
none could gain or give tidings of 
the goodly wrought metal eagle, 
with spread wings and fretted 
throat, behind whose noble, stern 
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shelter the gospel had been 
pronounced daily, for more years 
than any man there could have 
told, and not even by threats of 
torture could the soldiery induce 
the monks to reveal its hiding 
place. Indeed, there was but 
one among them who could have 
revealed it—the Prior, the last 
who lingered about the ancient 
precinct, after the others had been 
driven out to seek the precarious 
hospitality of the frightened 
country people, until opportunity 
should offer for their joining some 
other community of their order. 
Late on the evening of the day 
which witnessed the final dis- 
persion of the monks, some of the 
soldiers and a few people of the 
vicinity, who had timidly offered 
them the friendship of fear, 
entered the denuded chapel. The 


light was dim, and the stripped 
walls and undecorated altar pre- 


sented a rueful picture of desola- 
tion. In the gloom they dis- 
covered a figure, prone upon the 
outermost step of the sanctuary, 
the head resting against the altar 
rails. It was that of the Prior, 
and he was quite dead, his face 
bearing no mark of violence or 
distortion. The long heavy sleeves 
of his white robe were tightly 


wrapped round an object firmly - 


pressed against his breast. When 
they loosed them the crucifix, 
which had stood upon the altar, 
fell from their folds. The Prior’s 
face was calm, serene, happy, and 
he had evidently died without a 
struggle. But the monks held ever 
firmly that he had died of a broken 
heart. 

The new possessors of Kilferran 
Abbey were rough and warlike 
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men, but not exceptionally brutal, 
and they suffered a remnant of the 
brethren, such as still lingered 
near, to lay their Prior in the 
abbey burial ground. They made 
his grave next to that of Brother 
Cyprian, and when he rested there 
the secret of the treasure confided 
by Louis de Valmont to the keep- 
ing of Kilferran was buried with 
him. 

The monks had contrived to de- 
tach some of the reliquaries and 
other ex votos from the walls of the 
monastery chapel, but the iron 
heart-shaped case, which contained 
so unsuspected a gem, was not 
among the number. Neither did 
it fall into the hands of the sol- 
diery, but no one remembered that 
there had been such a thing, or 
marked that it was missing. 

So came the evil days upon 
Kilferran Abbey, and it was good 
for Brother Cyprian that he was 
at rest—he and his secret. The 
years rolled on and on, and the 
abbey ceased to be garrisoned, 
or in any way inhabited, and 
like all places which have once 
been the dwellings of men, and 
cannot lose the subtle essence of 
the human life which has been 
within their shattered walls, it 
had a grim and sinister repute. 
The abbey was haunted, people 
said, not by the gleesome, mis- 
chievous, soulless fairies, the ‘ good 
people ’ whose ‘ rings’ and ‘hills’ 
were numerous in those parts, but 
by the sad, unresting, awful spirits 
of the dead, flitting solemnly 
through the ancient cloisters now 
ruined, and laid low, open to the 
beating of the melancholy rain, 
and the wailing of the far-sweeping 
wind. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE APPLE-BLOSSOM. 


BLOOM of the apple so bright ! 
Rich rose-bloom, dissolving in white! 
When Pheebus’s brush 
Wrought thy beautiful blush, 
It must have been dipped in the dawn’s tender flush 
Of softest, most exquisite light. 


The F* » of Ariel art thou ! 
‘Ti that hangs on the bough !’ 

That sweet cowslip-bell 

A wild story might tell 

Of his feats on the sward, where thy petals so well 
Adorn its grave Malachite brow. 


He may lead pretty Mab by the hand 
To trip with his light-footed band 

Here, on blossom-strewed rings, 

Whilst the Nightingale sings, 

And the bats wheel in time, with their broad, flapping wings, 
Till they bear the fays home to their land. 


O bloom of the apple! my rhyme 
Should be read after day’s golden prime ; 
When flowers go to sleep, 
And pale stars rise and peep 
Into orchards where sprites a long revel might keep, 
And elfin harps airily chime ! 
JANE DIXON. 
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GIVEN UNSOUGHT. 


CHAPTER I. 


N the 16th May, 1865, at half- 
past three in the afternoon, a 
young gentleman filled a short 
black pipe with tobacco, and vigor- 
ously smoked. Before the smoker 
stood an easel, and against the 
easel reclined a half-finished oil- 
painting; for the smoker was a 
painter, and his name was Edward 
Graysbrook. 
The studio was picturesque; 
numberless oil sketches covered 
the walls. A suit of imitation ar- 


mour on one side frowned defiance 
to a statue of the Medici Venus on 
the other, who seemed in her turn 
to smile a challenge to the world 
to produce beauty equal to hers; 


three or four lay figures, attired in 
various costumes, stood in atti- 
tudes more or less imposing; a 
dais covered with red cloth lay in 
one corner, a book-stand in an- 
other. For the rest, the room pre- 
sented the usual artistic negligence 
and disregard of order. 

Reclining on a couple of chairs, 
a cigar between his lips, there me- 
ditated a shrewd, intelligent-look- 
ing man, with a decided legal cut 
of whisker and forensic double 
eye-glass—a man of eight and 
twenty, or thereabouts, who when 
he spoke enunciated his opinions 
with that tone of authority and 
don’t-try-to-bully-me-sir kind of 
air for which the junior bar of 
England is remarkable, and occa- 
sionally ridiculous. 

Puff—puff—puff. ‘ No good—I 
cannot get the face I want. What 
on earth am I to do for a Titania ?” 
quoth he of the brush. , 

* Leave her alone for a few days. 
You overwork yourself, dear boy. 
Drop your brush, wash your pa- 


lette, turn your picture to the wall, 
and away with me.’ 

‘ Away with you, indeed ; yes— 
avaunt, quit my sight !—get thee 
behind me, tempter,’ answered the 
painter, laying down his brush and 
maulstick nevertheless, and throw- 
ing himself into an easy-chair. 

‘ Now, as I shall not interrupt 
your genius, I will explain my 
visit,’ exclaimed Thomas Lewis, 
B.A., of the Outer Temple, Esy., 
Barrister-at-law. ‘Know by these 
presents’—and he drew out two 
blocks of boxwood from his brief- 
bag—‘ that you behold the most 
influential contributor to the new 
paper, “The Weekly Scalper.” Here 
are the whereons to make your 
fortune as a caricaturist.’ 

‘You are very good, Tom; al- 
ways looking after my interest.’ 

‘Quite so; I am as good as a 
father to you. But to-night I in- 
tend to play the mother also, and 
to take you to a dance.’ 

‘A dance!’ 

‘ Exactly—at the house of Cyrus 
Hodges, the great picture-dealer. 
An acquaintance with him would 
do you no harm—probably much 
good. I know them well enough 
to introduce you. You'll come? 
They live at Twickenham. We can 
sleep at Richmond, and take a pull 
on the river in the morning, which 
is precisely what you want.’ 

The artist objected. He had 
forgotten his dancing, had not 
worn evening clothes for nearly a 
year; besides, he must go on with 
his work. At all events, he hated 
balls—and at ten o’clock the same 
evening he entered the dancing- 
room at The Cedars with his 
friend Lewis. 
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* By Jove, there she is!’ he ex- 
claimed suddenly, after being in- 
troduced to his host and hostess. 

‘Who? Why, what on earth 
do you mean? answered Lewis, 


‘A face for my Titania. Who 
is the lady in light green? If you 
know her, please introduce me.’ 

‘Certainly, directly they have 
finished the lancers.’ 

Five minutes afterwards, Ned 
was blushing and stammering be- 
fore a tall, stately girl of some 
nineteen or twenty years—a girl 
of slim and graceful figure, black 
waving hair, and eyes of liquid 
fire. 

How he now regretted his want 
of savoir-faire! Had he copied the 
movements of the gilded youth 
around, Edward Graysbrook would 
have lolled upon a sofa, stared 
the lady out of countenance, or 
talked of the boat-race or the 
Academy, which he had never 
visited, with the self-complacent 
jauntiness affected in Mabille. 
However, for his peace of mind, 
Ned was rarely thrown into 
the society of young or lovely 
women, with the exception of some 
half-dozen models ; consequently, 
when he most needed it, he lost 
his tongue, knew that he looked 
awkward, and wished himself at— 
St. John’s Wood. 

The lady flirted her fan for a 
few seconds, then, with a glance at 
Ned, exclaimed, ‘ I know your name 
very well from Mr. Lewis, and your 
paintings from my own eyes, Mr. 
Graysbrook ; and since you exhi- 
bited that sketch at the Dudley, 
we have much wished to make the 
acquaintance of the artist.’ And 
Miss Graham flashed another rocket 
from her eyes, and Ned’s heart 
fluttered like a butterfly. 

He was about to attempt a com- 
plimentary rejoinder, when a dap- 
per little gentleman with a twisted 
moustache approached the fair one, 
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and claimed her hand for the 
‘Mabel Waltz.’ With a pretty 
smile to Ned, Miss Graham took 
her partner’s arm, and was pre- 
sently lost in the maze of muslin. 

He never had another oppor- 
tunity of speaking to her that 
night ; he thought all women fri- 
volous, and dancing demoralising. 

‘ Who is Miss Graham ?’ said he 
to his friend as they were strolling 
back to Richmond. ‘Hers is a 
face I should like to paint. Thanks 
—TI’ll take a cigar.’ 

‘ She is Mrs. Hodges’ niece. Lucy 
Baker and Mrs. Cyrus were sisters, 
I understand, and the former ran 
away from a boarding-school with 
Jack Graham, of the —th Foot. 
He was as good a fellow as ever 
lived, with a little money and less 
brains, over head and ears in debt 
and in love with his wife. A year 
or so after his first child was born 
the regiment was ordered to the 
Crimea. Lucy vowed she would go 
with her husband, and the little 
girl, too weak to undergo such a 
journey, was left to Mrs. Hodges’ 
care. Poor Jack was shot through 
the lungs at Inkermann, and his 
wife died of a fever caught whilst 
nursing the wounded at Scutari. 
These are the facts as related by 
Mrs. Cyrus.’ 

‘A sad story indeed! And who 
is the small man with the waxed 
moustache ?” 

‘A certain Captain Wagstaffe. 
His regiment, the —th Hussars, is 
now quartered at Hampton Court. 
He is, I fancy, smitten with the 
lovely Lucy—a fact to which Mrs. 
Cyrus does not seem to object. 
She is—Mrs. Hodges, I mean—as 
you may have perceived, by no 
means brilliant, and prefers the 
heavy dragoon moustaches and 
small talk to the mutton-chop 
whisker and intellect. Give mea 
vesuvian, Ned.’ 

‘What a fate for poor Lucy 
Graham |’ 
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‘ Ah, ha! the green-eyed monster 
already ? You must take care, dear 
boy, or those eyes will be too many 
for you. I, iron-clad as I am, have 
felt their influence. Take care, 
dear boy, take care.’ 

As he tossed on his pillow that 
same night, Ned’s mind constantly 
recurred to the lines: 

* Prometheus-like, from heaven she stole 
The fire that "neath those silken 
lashes 

In darkest moments seéms to roll 


From eyes that cannot hide their 
flashes,’ 


And then—no, fair reader, then he 
did not spring from his bed, pace 
the room, clench his hands, beat 
the air with passionately jealous 
frenzy, but did what all sensible 
men under similar circumstances 
do, if they can—fell fast asleep. 
* - * * . 


‘Oars back, get forward, row 
on, all, cried the steerer. Two 
short strokes, then a long one, and 
the eight-oared cutter shot away 
from the landing-place at Kingston, 
through the railway bridge, down 
with the stream towards Tedding- 
ton Lock. 

The boat was Salter’s, the crew 
was the L.R.C. eight, out for a 
long half-holiday spin. Once 
through the lock, the steerer gave 
the word, and the boat, gaining 
impetus at every stroke, shot 
through the water at racing speed. 
It was already dusk, and stroke 
was rowing a good thirty-six to 
the minute. 

Eel-pie House was reached and 

* Now, then, all—smartly 
round the bend,’ cried the steerer, 
when suddenly something dark 
loomed ahead. 

‘Easy all! — stop her hard!’ 
shrieked the coxswain. 

"Twas too late—the sharp bow 
of the cutter crashed into the 
broadside of the ferry-boat, which, 
almost cut in half, sank imme- 
diately. 
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The ferryman, an old fellow of 
sixty years of age, unable to swim, 
sank, and was carried down by the 
tide. The other occupants of the 
boat were a nursemaid and two 
children. The maid and one of 
the latter had managed to cling 
to the oars of the eight, but the 
other had been carried down 
stream. 

‘ Let no one move in that eight, 
or you'll be upset,’ cried a voice 
close by. The warning came from 
Graysbrook, who had witnessed 
the accident, sculling a light skiff, 
with Lewis in the stern steering. 
*T’ll get them out.’ 

Sculling quickly up to the eight, 
Ned raised the child from the 
water, and lifted her into his skiff. 

The nurse was a more difficult 
subject to deal with. She was a 
big woman, and to have attempted 
to drag her into the boat would 
inevitably have upset it. The other 
child must be rescued first. 

Shouting for aid from the bank, 
Ned kicked off his shoes and 
plunged into the water. 

By this time several boats had 
pushed out from shore, one of 
which rescued the nurse, whilst 
another quickly followed Grays- 
brook and his insensible charge, 
as they were drifting .down with 
the tide. 

The artist, though a strong and 
active swimmer in days gone by, 
was well-nigh spent when he was 
lifted into ‘ The Saucy Kate.’ 

The shore reached, the sufferers 
were carried to a parlour in the 
little inn close to the riverside. 
Lights were brought, when Lewis 
cried : 

‘ Hodges’ children, by heavens ! 
Come, let us carry them up to the 
house.’ 


——_ 


CHAPTER II. 


Two days after the accident, 
Edward Graysbrook sat painting 











his picture with all his heart and 
life. No model had sat to him, 
yet the face and figure of Titania 
were accomplished works of art. 
To represent a pair of sparkling 
eyes, two pouting lips, a dimpling 
smile, and a shock of jetty hair, 
is toa clever artist by no means 
an impossible task; nevertheless, 
that face had been painted and 
repainted, a shade darker here, 
a trifle lighter there, until it bore 
an expression that our would-be 
R.A. had carried in his heart 
since he quitted The Cedars. 

A sound of wheels, a rap at 
the door, and Cyrus Hodges ap- 
peared on the scene. ‘Ah! my 
dear boy, glad to find you in. I’ve 
come to thank you in a more 
becoming way than I had time 
for the other night for your pluck 
and presence of mind in saving 
my child’s life. Tut, tut! no 
answering me. Damme, sir, you 
did save it, and I’m not the 
sort of man to forget a claim 
of that kind. Now, let us see. 
What do you call that picture? 
Titania, eh? Hum-m-m! I 
know the face. Why, yes, it’s 
surely Lucy Graham, my wife’s 
niece. Ah! you dog. Well, you 
might have taken a worse model. 
Have you sold it ?’ 

‘ Not yet,’ said Ned. 

‘ Then I'll have it. 
won’t haggle over it. I dare say 
my price will suit you. What 
did you get for your gold-medal 
picture ?” 

‘ A hundred and fifty pounds.’ 

‘Then I'll double it, said 
Hodges, taking out his cheque- 
book. ‘By Jove, though, that’s 
very pretty,’ he continued, as his 
eye caught sight of a sketch in 
a corner of the room. ‘ Have you 
any more like it?’ 

‘ I have some in this portfolio,’ 
answered Ned. 

‘Dear me! that’s a charming 
little bit; and this, too. Well, I 


Come, we 
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shall take these with me in my cab, 
if you don’t object.’ 

Ned was only too happy, of 
course. 

‘ By the way, I hope you will 
come and visit us at Twickenham. 
Mrs. Hodges particularly wishes 
it. Sundays we are always at 


home. Lunch at two, dinner at 
seven. I shall expect you next 
Sunday. Good-bye; and, above 


all things, don’t hurry “ Titania.” 
I think we shall make you if she’s 
a success.’ 

And with the portfolio of 
sketches under his arm, the great 
picture-dealer blustered out of the 
room into his cab, and back into 
town. 

Ned took up the cheque. Three 
hundred and fifty pounds! 

A capital man of business was 
Cyrus Hodges. Profuse in the 
number and quality of his din- 
ners to such acquaintances as 
were useful to him, lavish almost 
to extravagance on his horses, his 
liveries, his house, and his wife, 
he rarely ever, except by mistake, 
paid a farthing over the price at 
which he could see fifty per cent. 
likely to return to him. One of 
his most liberal customers was 
the Duke of St. Mawes, who had 
bought, however, Graysbrook’s 
gold-medal picture from another 
dealer. His Grace was a judge, 
and recognising germs of genius 
in the work, had bought up many 
other smaller pictures and sketches 
from the same hand. 

Q.E.D. Cyrus had stolen a 
march upon the noble duke. 

So Ned on the following Sun- 
day went down to Twickenham, 
and was received by Cyrus with 
much empressement, introduced to 
a number of painters, journalists, 
and art-critics, and made much of. 
Mrs. Hodges was quietly gracious. 
Of course she sweetly thanked 
him for his great service; but 
then he was an artist, and most 
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artists are generally so queer. 
His coat was not cut by Poole; 
Lincoln and Bennett had no ac- 
count against him. He might 
have talent, but he spake never 
a pretty nothing in her ear; he 
wore moustaches, but they lacked 
the cavalry twirl; of the latest 
fashionable scandal he could ex- 
plain nothing. Sum total of his 
delinquencies, he was too thorough 
for Mrs. Cyrus, and looked too 
seriously on his life and on his 
art. 

With Lucy Graham, these de- 
linquencies appeared attractions. 
Though fond of a fast deux-temps, 
and a subsequent chatter with 
her partner in the conservatory, 
she was not frivolous; though 
she possessed a woman’s share of 
coquetry, she was no flirt; though 
her eyes were bright and sparkling 
as diamond flashes, though her 
lashes were dark and long, she 
was free from conceit and affecta- 
tion—a rather remarkable trait 
nowadays, but to be accounted 
for, perhaps, by her having an 
object in life, and that object not 
matrimony. 

Yes, Lucy had an object, and 
that object was excellence in 
music. Possessed of a contralto 
voice and a fine ear, practice and 
professors had made her a star 
of the drawing-room; and Ned, 
seated next to her that day at 
dinner and strolling through the 
grounds in the cool of the even- 
ing, found in her, if not an affinity, 
at all events sympathy, and the 
fellow-feeling of an artist. 

* By-the-by, Graysbrook,’ said 
Hodges, as our friend was bid- 
ding his host adieu, ‘ would it be 
worth your while to come down 
here and give my little girl a few 
lessons in painting? You might 
take some rooms down here for 
the rest of the summer; fresh air 
will not hurt the picture, and I 
am anxious to see how “ Titania ” 
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progresses. Good-bye. Think of 
it.’ 

The offer was duly considered, 
and a week later Edward Grays- 
brook was located in a pretty 
cottage a few minutes’ walk from 
the river and The Cedars. 

In after years, when the artist 
was broiling under a Palestine 
sun, or cooling under an Anda- 
lusian archway, the remembrance 
of the summer of ’65 was as a 
celestial dream. As his work 
became a labour of love, so did 
love become part of his work as 
he sat painting before his easel, 
the sun shining on his canvas 
and glorifying the face of the girl 
he loved. 

So passed the summer away. 
Ned got through much work, 
listened every day to Lucy’s voice, 
and constantly rowed her and 
her little cousins up the river. 

After these excursions sleep 
was coy, and Ned would build 
castles. A man of sense and 
chivalry, however, he forbore to 
declare his love. 

‘ No, I cannot ask her to share 
my poverty. Some day — who 
knows?—I might be a distin- 
guished and wealthy man; and then 
—ah! and then she will be pro- 
bably married to some one else. 
No, many a man has his cross to 
bear; and, help me, Heaven, I 
will bear mine.’ 

Autumn came, and Mrs. Hodges 
and family went to Brighton, 
Ned back to St. John’s Wood. 
Christmas passed, and Easter 
found our artist still hard at work. 
At length the day arrived, and 
Ned’s four pictures were on show 
at his studio. Many fashionable 
ladies and gentlemen found their 
way that Monday to St. John’s. 
Wood by means of the circular 
sent out by Hodges. Remarks. 
were various. 

‘ Absolutely charming, quoth 
a middle-aged lady. 
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‘ Awfully nice, from a charmer 
of eighteen. 

* What lovely eyes!’ murmured 
a third. 

* Heavenly,’ answered a fourth. 

‘Awfully funny, those little 
devils,’ remarked a young Cold- 
streamer. 

‘ The frame, it strikes me, is the 
higher work of art,’ snapped 
sotto voce a disappointed painter, 
now art-critic. 

‘Chiaroscuro altogether defec- 
tive,’ from an unsuccessful ama- 
teur. 

‘To my mind, my dear, it’s 
shocking,’ whispered a contributor 
to the ‘Victoria Magazine’ in 
spectacles. ‘Art can be better 
exemplified than by a lack of 
drapery.’ 

So wags the world’s verdict. 
Praise — aloud; criticism — in 
whisper; abuse — between the 
teeth. 

The pictures were sent in, and 
Graysbrook took a few days’ holi- 
day. On ‘ Titania,’ for more rea- 
sons than one, he pinned his 
faith; and his faith was strong. 

Returned to town, he passed 
through Trafalgar Square, and 
strolled into the Academy to see 
the book of the rejected pictures. 

Heavens! what did he see? 
Three of his paintings hung, one 
rejected, and that one ‘ Titania.’ 

He sprang into a hansom and 
drove to Bond Street. Hodges 
was busy writing. 

‘Ah! I see you have heard, 
then, my boy. Well, I consider it 
the most remarkable piece of good 
luck.’ 

* Good luck ? cried Ned. 

‘ Exactly,’ returned Hodges. 
‘Now, you wait, and see what 
I'll do. I said that picture should 
make you, and, damme, it shall.’ 


—_—— 


CHAPTER III. 


‘I say, Ned! by Jove, here’s 
something for you to read,’ ex- 
claimed Tom Lewis, tossing the 
newspaper across the table, as he 
and Graysbrook were finishing 
breakfast in Lewis’s chambers in 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

‘ What is it? 

‘Read, my friend—read for 
yourself.’ 

And Graysbrook did read, and 
the subject referred to was balm 
to his disappointment. The news- 
paper was ‘The Daily Electrifyer;’ 
the article was the third leader. It 
was couched in gushing language, 
and appeared to be prompted by a 
letter in another part of the paper, 
headed ‘ Flunkeyism at the Royal 
Academy,’ and signed ‘ Fair Play.’ 
The letter abused that select body 
for negligence; accused them of 
favouritism ; and after a couple of 
‘ Now, Sirs,’ to the Editor, asked 
if such corruption could longer be 
borne; and whether it was not 
part and parcel of the same system 
which in Parliament had already 
refused a Reform Bill, and still 
tolerated Game Laws. The leader- 
writer had taken up the cudgels 
in favour of the writer of the let- 
ter and thought that something 
ought to be done, hinted several 
impracticable remedies, and con- 
cluded a forcible article by remind- 
ing the Academy that the object of 
their institution was to encourage . 
art, not to damp it; that the an- 
nual exhibition should contain the 
collective artistic genius of the 
country, and not become the show- 
room for portraits of the aristo- 
cracy, or the emporium of a clique! 

‘ Well,’ remarked Ned, laying 
down the paper, ‘ I daresay it’s all 
true, but it won’t help me.’ 

‘Don’t be too sure; there is 
more behind.’ 

And so indeed there was. The 
next morning there were a dozen 
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letters in the ‘ Electrifyer’ from 
indignant correspondents, making 
mention of several well-known 
artists whose pictures had been re- 
jected; notably amongst these was 
Graysbrook. Three days later a 
pamphlet appeared, which created 
a great sensation, and sold by 
thousands. This was written—no 
matter by whom; some say by a 
painter turned critic, and a con- 
stant partaker of Sunday dinners 
at The Cedars—in terse and 
forcible English, proving mathe- 
matically that the average time 
given by the Selecting Committee 
to the examination of each picture 
was under three seconds. Grays- 
brook’s name was mentioned again 
in glowing terms, and flung in the 
teeth of the Academy. Outside 
the Exhibition and all around 
Trafalgar Square the pamphlet 
was sold, price threepence; re- 
views of it appeared in the press; 
and ‘ The Weekly Scalper,’ true to 
its friends, published a cartoon in 
which the Hanging Committee 
were ridiculed, and verses lauding 
Ned. 

Now was the time for Cyrus 
Hodges to profit by the storm he 
had contributed to raise. He 
opened a gallery in Bond Street, ex- 
hibited ‘Titania’ and three French 
paintings, advertised extensively, 
and drew crowds. Amongst his 
other patrons came the Duchess of 
St. Mawes, and the following day 
. his Grace. The noble lady took a 
violent fancy to ‘ Titania,’ and the 
consequence was Cyrus sold the 
picture and pocketed two hundred 


per cent. 
Nor was this all. Ned’s other 
paintings sold immediately for 


three times the price he himself 
had received for them, and the 
artist went to dinner at St. Mawes 
House, This visit was, thanks to 
Hodges, duly chronicled in the 
‘Morning Post’; and a fortnight 
later Ned, clad in a suit of Poole’s, 
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appeared at some fashionable en- 
tertainment every night. In short, 
he was the rage for about four 
weeks, when the arrival of a 
popular author from Fiji, and a 
two-volume book of travels from 
his pen, somewhat eclipsed him. 

In the meantime dinners were 
multiplying at The Cedars. Lucy 
was cultivating her voice and re- 
ceiving much attention. One 
morning, Captain Wagstaffe rode 
from Hampton Court to Twicken- 
ham, found Lucy alone in the 
drawing-room, and made her an 
offer of his hand, his fortune, his 
moustaches, and his heart. He 
was politely and firmly declined. 

Ned heard of the repulse from 
Lewis; his heart bounded with 
joy, then sank within him. 

‘She has refused a man of birth 
and fortune,’ he said to himself; 
‘ what chance should I have, who 
possess neither? No; I must bide 
my time.’ 

That summer of 1866 will long 
be remembered by City men. The 
fall of the one great house dragged 
hundreds of smaller ones in its 
ruin. Panic everywhere. Long, 
white faces met every morning on 
the Stock Exchange. Men one 
day the owners of thousands, 
awoke the next beggars. Every 
trader was more or less hit. 
Hodges, whose busy hand drove 
many irons, other than his osten- 
sible business, in the fire, had 
suffered with the rest, but up 
to a certain time, to no large 
amount. The sky was black, but 
Cyrus wore a sunny smile; to no 
one did he confide his troubles, and 
of course not to his wife. 

August was near, and Grays- 
brook made up his mind at last; 
not to ask Lucy to be his wife, but 
to leave England fora time. He 
told his secret to Lewis, who of 
course had divined it months be- 
fore, and made ready for a journey 
to Palestine and Egypt. Hodges 




















approved of the plan, promised to 
look after all the pictures he sent 
home, gave him two commissions, 
and asked him to dine at Twick- 
enham to say good-bye. 

There were no other visitors 
that evening, and the dinner was 
dull enough—Hodges silent and 
gloomy, his wife querulous, Lucy 
reserved and very pale. The cloth 
removed, Hodges swallowed four 
glasses of wine rapidly, and begged 
Ned to excuse him for half an hour, 
as he had letters to write. Ned 
went into the drawing-room; Mrs. 
Hodges was tending her younger 
child, who was ill; Lucy was 
alone. 

At his request, Lucy seated her- 
self at the piano, and for a time 
her sweet rich voice held him en- 
thralled. At last she sang ‘ Kath- 
leen Mavourneen,’ and when she 
reached the lines— 

* It may be for years, and it may be for 
ever, . 
Then why art thou silent, thou voice of 
my heart ?” 
Graysbrook, as he bent over her, 
saw her bosom heave and a tear 
glide slowly down her cheek. An- 
other moment, she broke off from 
her song and burst into tears. The 
ardent torrent of his love at last 
broke forth. 

*‘ Miss Graham—Lucy—Lucy— 
my love—my darling!’ 

And he clasped her trembling 
to his heart. 

. * * . * 

Half an hour later Mrs. Hodges 
entered the room and tea was 
served, 

* Beccles,’ said she to the ser- 
vant, ‘take this cup to your 
master.’ 

The man returned presently with 
a white face. 

‘If you please ma’am, master’s 
unwell—fainted, I’m afraid.’ 

Thoroughly alarmed, all three 
rushed to the library. Theré lay 
Hodges across the hearthrug in- 
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sensible, foam on his lip, a letter 
crushed in his hand. 

‘ Open the window, quick!’ cried 
Ned; ‘unloosen the collar; and 
you, Beccles, run to the nearest 
doctor. I'll gallop to Richmond 
and fetch a physician.’ 

And quick as thought Ned ran 
to the stables; the groom was ab- 
sent, so he saddled one of the 
carriage horses, jumped on his 
back, and tore along the Rich- 
mond road. 

He had galloped a quarter of a 
mile, when in the darkness the 
horse stumbled, and Ned, never a 
great rider, was thrown head fore- 
most upon the stony road. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Wuen Edward Graysbrook re- 
covered consciousness, he found 
himself in bed, his right arm in 
splints, and an odd feeling in his 
head. The arm was broken and 
his head was shaved. 

Six weeks had elapsed since 
his unlucky tumble, and during 
that time he had raved in the 
frenzy of brain fever, tended by 
Tom Lewis with that loving care 
which few men have the patience 
to bestow even on their dearest 
friends. 

Sad was the intelligence which 
Lewis had to impart—impru- 
dent speculation, a crisis in the 
City, bankruptcy, apoplexy, death. 
When the patient was sufficiently 
recovered to bear the shock, he 
learned how, after the death of 
Cyrus Hodges, The Cedars had 
been seized by the creditors, how 
the widow and family, after a brief 
sojourn in London, had departed 
for Germany to find a home in 
some small provincial town. 

One morning when Graysbrook 
was able to sit in an arm-chair at 
the open’ window looking into 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, Lewis gave 
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him a letter which had been 
awaiting his recovery. The 
writing was in Lucy Graham’s 
hand; Ned trembled as he opened 
the envelope. The letter ran 
thus :— 


‘July 26th, 1866. 

‘I scarcely know how to 
express what I wish to convey to 
you; we are, both my aunt and I, 
deeply concerned to hear of your 
accident, which we hope will not 
prove as serious as has been anti- 
cipated. You have, of course, 
heard that my poor uncle is no 
more, and that a heavy domestic 
calamity overwhelms my aunt. 
It is with regard to this that I 
must ask you, dear Edward, to 
forget all that passed between us 
on the last occasion that we met. 
You must not think me false to 
you when I ask you to take this 
step; I am only, I am sure, true 
to myself. I have another duty 
to perform, a duty more sacred 
than that of an affianced wife. 
My aunt, who has been a mother 
to me, is now poor and suffering, 
my cousins are young and must 
be educated; I can do something 
now to alleviate their distress, I 
can comfort my aunt and teach 
her children. Edward, you must 
see that I am right, for, bitter 
trial as it is for me to bid farewell 
to you, is it possible for me, who 
have lived with her in prosperity, 
to desert her now, even for you? 
We shall live at some small 
German town—I shall not say 
where—and I shall work hard at 
my music. 

‘You, with your great career 
before you, can easily afford to 
forget me: if you do not, some day 
we may meet again. Good-bye. 

‘ Your sincere friend, 
‘Lucy Frances Grawam.’ 


‘Dear, noble girl!’ cried her 
lover, as he finished the letter; 
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‘she is indeed worth living 

for; and he wept like a little 

child. 
* . * * * 

May, 1869. Three years had 
scarcely changed the great city. 
A monstrous hotel or two had 
sprung up in places, a general 
election had changed the ministry, 
the Royal Academy had removed 
from Trafalgar Square to Picca- 
dilly, one or two comic periodi- 
cals had fretted an hour or so, 
and were seen no more, young 
ladies promenaded Regent Street 
with false hair piled in a fashion 
of a century ago to gaze at the 
photographs of half-dressed ac- 
tresses (Heaven save the mark!) 
with a sang-froid which would 
have driven our grandmothers 
frantic, bankruptcy had become a 
necessary element in the education 
of our hereditary legislators, who 
in the morning might attend a 
meeting of creditors, or appear 
before a registrar, and later in the 
day take their ancestral seats in 
the House of Lords to direct their 
minds, knowing as to race-horses 
and critical as to ballet-girls, to 
the affairs of the nation. Socially 
there were changes, but in its 
outward aspect London of ’69 
wore the same face as London 
of ’66. 

In the smoking-room of the 
‘Arcadian’ was congregated a 
crowd of after-dinner loungers. 
Painters in long beards, barristers 
in mutton-chop whiskers, actors 
with clean-shorn  blue-tinted 
cheeks, guardsmen with curled 
moustaches and patent-leather 
boots, dramatic critics always on 
the qui-vive for scraps of news, 
journalists with ears ever ready 
for a chance for ‘copy,’ silent 
waiters, and cigars and seltzer 
water. 

The new Royal Academy had 
that morning been opened, and as 
the subject was the newest, it 




















formed the principal theme for 
conversation. 

‘ By-the-by, Dalrymple,’ said a 
youngish-looking barrister with 
sharp, intelligent features, to a 
well known art-critic, as the two 
were seated amidst a group of 
smokers; ‘ did you notice “ Ruth” 
to-day, it’s hung in the big room, 
next to M——? 

‘You mean the new A.R.A.’s 
picture—yes, I noticed it.’ 

* Did you like it ?’ 

‘I am astonished at a lawyer 
asking the question. Discretion 
is the soul of criticism, as well as 
of valour. Nous verrons.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said ‘the barrister, not at 
all discomfited, ‘it’s a most ar- 
tistic work, to my mind—the 
best he’s done. I suppose you'll 
slate him—no, I forgot, you can 
afford to praise him, now he’s an 
A.R.A.’ 

Thecriticshrugged his shoulders 
almost imperceptibly, and smoked 
his cigar. 

‘You know the man, Lewis, 
don’t you? asked another. 

* We were at school together, and 
have been very good friends ever 
since.’ 

* By-the-by, I have not seen 
him lately; I remember voting 
for him here, but that must 
have been some months ago. 
He was the man about whose 
picture all the row was got up, 
yes—I don’t think I have seen 
him at all this season.’ 

‘No, I don’t think you havo, 
he has been abroad for three 
years, in Spain and in Palestine; 
I hear from him occasionally, and 
was the first to let him know of 
his election. R—— the R.A. 
got him elected, I believe. Ah! I 


shall be glad to see him again. 
Waiter, the “ Globe ” and a cup of 
coffee,’ and the group broke up. 
In a low easy-chair, a cigar in 
his mouth, our friend Tom Lewis 
sat reading the ‘ Globe.’ 


He had 
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finished ‘ Notes of the Day,’ and 
had begun the leader, an attack 
on the Home Secretary, when a 
man in evening dress entered the 
room, tall, vigorous, with browned 
face and hands, a crisp curly 
beard and moustache, and Saxon 
blue eyes. Glancing round the 
room, he saw Lewis, advanced to 
him and touched him on the 
shoulder. 

‘Good heavens! it can’t be you, 
Ned ? 

‘The same, dear boy, how are 
you?” 

And the two friends clasped 
hands. 

‘By Jove! how you are altered 
—improved, I mean,’ said Lewis, 
when his friend had sat down 
close to him. ‘ But tell me, when 
did you arrive?’ 

‘Only three days ago. I went 
directly to your chambers, found 
you had moved—hadn’t time to 
look in a Law List, because I 
knew I’d find you here. I have 
been dining with Reighton to- 
night, and came on here to look 
up my old friends. Come, tell me 
all about everything.’ 

And the two sat and smoked, 
and fought their early battles of 
life over again. 

‘And now,’ exclaimed Ned, ‘I 
must be off. I called yesterday at 
St. Mawes House, and was asked 
by the Duchess to an evening 
party.’ 

‘Capital,’ answered Lewis. ‘I 
too am going. You wonder how 
I came to have the entrée perhaps ? 
Know then I was junior counsel 
for the Marquis of Grampound, 
the Duke’s eldest son, in the 
election petition when he was 
nearly unseated for bribery, and 
conducted myself in such wise as 
to have become an intimate friend 
of the young ’un and a constant 
visitor to the Duke. Come, it is 
time to go.’ 

As they rattled along Piccadilly 
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in a hansom, Ned inquired if his 
friend had heard aught of Mrs. 
Hodges and her children. 

‘Oh dear, yes. Mrs. Cyrus has 
married again. An American, I 
understand. One of her children 
died two years ago, but the other 
is now one of the belles of Balti- 
more.’ 

* And Lucy ? 

‘My information is not precise 
about her. I heard, however, that 
she disapproved of her aunt’s mar- 
riage, and after some little diffi- 
culty, has appeared as a public 
singer.’ 

‘ Where, in England ? 

‘No, in Italy, I believe; Mrs. 
Hodges lived in Rome for two 
years. But here we are.’ 

The rooms were crowded, Lewis 
and Ned, after a gracious reception 
from the Duchess, retired to the 
staircase for comfort and air. 
Presently a song was commenced, 
a simple ballad—‘ Kathleen Ma- 
vourneen. The crowd was so 
dense that the singer could not be 
seen from the door. 

‘ Who is it?’ asked a bystander. 

‘I forget the name,’ answered 
another, ‘ but an English girl and 
a protégée of her Grace, picked up 
at Naples, I believe.’ 

Ned was enthralled, then star- 
tled. Yes, there could be no 
doubt, it was the voice whose 
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echo was ever in his ears—he was 
listening to Lucy Graham once 
in! 

As the last reverberations died 
away, Ned advanced eagerly 
through the people in time to see 
his lover escorted- towards the 
conservatory. Her cavalier was 
the young Marquis. Presently 
the young gentleman emerged 
alone, obedient to a message from 
his mother. Graysbrook stepped 
in, and found his divinity alone 
among the flowers. For a mo- 
ment he regarded her without 
speaking. She raised her eyes, 
and the tell-tale roses flew to her 
cheeks. 

‘Lucy! Lucy! you have not 
forgotten me ? 

‘Oh heavens |!—Mr. Graysbrook 
—no, of course I have not for- 
gotten you!’ and the blushing 
girl almost gasped for breath. 

Ned sank into a seat beside 
her, and softly took her hand. 

‘ Lucy—you remember the last 
time we met? If you do not, I 
shall go through the scene again. 
Times have changed; you will 
not shun me again? Tell me, 
sweet!’ 

Lucy Graham, trembling with 
joy, inclined like the goddess of 
love towards him—and 

Thus again they met. 
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CHRISTINE. 


\ HAT of the sunlit scene? 
What of the trumpet’s blast ? 

Weeping, looked love Christine, 

Down where the soldiers past. 


Christine ! Christine ! 
Does one there love you well ? 
Nay, never weep, Christine ! 
Tarry ! and Time will tell. 


Sad was the soldier’s mien ; 
Downcast away rode he, 

Saw not his love Christine, 
Where from the tower looked she. 


Christine! Christine ! 
Will he not love you well? 
Trust him, and see, Christine ! 
Tarry ! and Time will tell. 


Swift went the days, I ween, 
Some one sailed home o’er sea, 
Happy sat love Christine, 
Low at her feet wooed he : 


Christine! Christine! 
I always loved you well! 





I love you, love Christine, 
Better than Time can tell ! 


FRED. E. WEATHERLY. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD HABITUE. 





Tue THEATRE DES VARIETEs. 


T has struck me, courteous 
reader, that the safest method 
I could possibly devise of wearying 
your attention, and mayhap of ex- 
hausting your patience altogether, 
would be to continue the plan 
adopted in my preceding article, 
and inflict upon you a detailed de- 
scription of all the Parisian theatres 
seriatim, including their ups and 
downs, triumphs and bankruptcies, 
and other incidental accidents. But 
rassurez-vous, as poor Félix used to 
say, ‘je n’en ferai rien.’ 

‘It is never too late to mend,’ 
truly and originally remarks Mr. 
Charles Reade; and therefore, if 
you please, we will henceforth go 
on a new tack, eschew dates, and, 
as Pelham happily expresses it, be 
as rudderless as possible. 

Besides, are not all these things 
written in the delectable work of 
M. Brazier, yclept ‘Les Petits 
Théatres de Paris’ (the 18mo edi- 
tion is the most complete, by the 
way); and even in a certain vo- 
lume, to which the inditer of these 
lines pleads guilty, and which may 
perhaps still be found on the 
shelves of some dramatic enthu- 
siast ? Sufficient shall it be for us 
that the Théatre des Variétés still 
stands on the Boulevard Mont- 
martre, and long may it remain 
there! 

ae * * * 

A strange creature was its ori- 
ginal founder, Mdlle. Montansier. 
Successively actress at Guadaloupe, 
and manager at Versailles, under 
the special patronage of Marie-An- 
toinette, she finally settled in Paris, 
invested part of her savings in her 
theatrical venture, and with the 
rest opened a salon, where she re- 
ceived the best society of the day. 
Barras (always to be met with 


where anything lively was going 
on) became her constant visitor, 
and one evening brought le petit 
Bonaparte, who had just attained 
his twenty-fifth year, to sup with 
the ci-devant actress, then on the 
verge of sixty. Nay more, anxious 
to further his young friend’s for- 
tune (for la Montansier was still, 
as times went, a wealthy parti), he 
tried to negotiate a match between 
them. This, however, failed, and 
she consoled herself by wedding 
the actor Neuville, at whose death 
the old lady, at the age of seventy- 
eight, fell in love with, and is said 
to have married, the rope-dancer 
Forioso. 

One of the regular habitues of the 
theatre was Cambacérés, the chan- 
celier of the Empire, and as re- 
nowned a gourmand as Brillat-Sa- 
varin himself, There exists a cari- 
cature, entitled ‘ La Promenade au 
Palais Royal,’ representing him 
with his two inseparables, the ex- 
Procureur-Général d’Aigrefeuille 
and the Marquis de Villevieille, 
leisurely undergoing the process of 
digestion during a stroll, or rather 
waddle, through the garden, until 
the arrival of the hour which was 
to summon him to his box at the 
Variétés, the magnet of attraction 
being (dit-on) a black-eyed houri, 
named Mdlle. Cuizot. 

- * * . * 

I arrived in Paris too late to see 
either Potier or Brunet, but had, 
fortunately, several opportunities 
of enjoying the refined comedy of 
Vernet, and the inimitable drol- 
lery of Odry. The Pére de la Dé- 
butante of the former was a mas- 
terpiece of acting, of which no de- 
scription can give an adequate idea. 
So happy a blending of nature and 
art, of quaint humour and strong 
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dramatic effect, I never saw before, 
nor shall certainly ever see again. 
Vernet, like many of his brother 
artists, betook himself, after quit- 
ting the stage, to the country, pour 
planter ses choux, as he said; but 
that mysterious yearning, which 
all retired actors have more or less 
experienced, and which has been 
aptly termed ‘la nostalgie des 
planches,’ soon brought him back 
to Paris, to die there, alas! in his 
fifty-ninth year. At the sale of 
his effects, the old umbrella, which 
he had so triumphantly carried 
through all the performances of 
‘Ma Femme et mon Parapluie,’ was 
purchased by his comrade Bouffé 
for forty francs. 
+ * o - ~ 

I have often amused myself by 
trying to establish a comparison 
between the last-named performer 
and our own William Farren in 
the part of Michel Perrin, and 
never could arrive at any other 
conclusion than that it was a 
‘drawn battle.’ Bouffé was, un- 
doubtedly, the more finished co- 
median of the two; but his by- 
play, his jicelles, were always the 
same; whereas Farren more than 
compensated the disadvantage of 
coming second into the field by a 
greater variety of tone and gesture, 
which rendered his version of the 
character exceedingly attractive. 
In any case, the impersonation of 
the old Curé by either was an in- 
tellectual treat, which neither I 
nor my readers are ever likely to 
see surpassed, 

* * * * . 

I can only say of Odry that he 
was the most unapproachable far- 
ceur that ever convulsed an audi- 
ence. His face was so marvellously 
comic that, like Liston’s, one glance 
at it was sufficient to excite a most 
contagious roar of laughter, while 
the extraordinary antics in which 
he delighted to indulge were such 
as no mortal gravity could resist. 
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His ‘en v'la assez,’ in ‘Madame 
Gibon et Madame Pochet,’ and, 
above all, his famous phrase in 
‘ Les Saltimbanques,’ ‘ Cette malle 
est-elle & nous? Elle doit étre a 
nous!’ were indescribable. 

On the night of his farewell per- 
formance, after he had been ap- 
plauded until the house rang, and 
recalled until the spectators had 
no voices left, he came forward, 
and tendered his last adieu to the 
audience as follows : 

‘ Ah! messieurs, vous étes tous 
des giite-Odry’ (gateaux de riz)! 

* * - * * 


His old associate, Mdlle. Flore, 
the never-to-be-forgotten Atala of 
‘ LesSaltimbanques,’ finally quitted 
the stage in 1853, after a theatrical 
career of fifty years. Her subse- 
quently published memoirs have 
been generally attributed to the 
vaudevilliste Dumersan. 

* * * * * 

Two brothers, styled respectively 
Lepeintre ainé and Lepeintre jeune, 
after having gained golden opi- 
nions, the elder at the Gymnase, 
where his name is still identified 
with the ‘Soldat Laboureur,’ and 
the younger at the Vaudeville, 
where he served for many years as 
compére and butt to Arnal, may 
be said to have made their final 
dramatic exit at this theatre. Le- 
peintre ainé is best known to mo- 
dern playgoers by his clever crea- 
tion of le Bénéficiaire. After his 
retirement he became proprietor of 
a hétel garni, the ill success of 
which, I fear, embittered the close 
of his life. 

His brother, familiarly called /e 
gros Lepeintre, had a figure some- 
what resembling the tun of Hei- 
delberg. He was a notorious 
punster, and a collection of jokes 
by or ascribed to him was nightly 
hawked about the theatre with the 
* Entr’acte’ and ‘ Journal du Soir,’ 
as ‘Les Calemboursde Monsieur Le- 
peintre jeune, vingt-cing centimes!’ 
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That he was conscious (and, 
doubtless, proud) of his physical 
enormity may be seen by the follow- 
ing extract from a letter, in answer 
to a request for his autograph : 

‘ Ainsi, ce mince papier va donc 
survivre & mon énorme individu! 
Tout s’éteint dans la nature—les 
plus grands hommes, et méme les 
plus gros! J’en serai la preuve. 

* LEPEINTRE jeune.’ 
+ * . ~ * 

One by one the old celebrities of 
the Variétés have gradually passed 
away, and a new generation of 
actors has sprung up in their 
place. Before speaking of these, 
however, I would fain offer my 
poor tribute of admiration and re- 
gret to the memory of a great 
artist who has lately been taken 
from us, and whose name, though 
his proudest triumphs were won 
on other boards, is yet in some 
measure connected with this 
theatre. I allude to Lafont. 

The first piece I ever saw at the 
Variétés, as far back as 1843, was 
‘Le Capitaine Roquefinette,’ a co- 
medy written expressly for him, 
and something in the style of ‘ Le 
Chevalier du Guet.’ Lafont was 
then a brilliant cavalier, in the 
plenitude of his powers, and at the 
zenith of his reputation. His sub- 
sequent career at the Gymnase, 
where he mainly contributed to 
the success of ‘ Le Pére Prodigue’ 
and ‘ Les Vieux Gargons,’ is well 
known ; nor was his last creation, 
that of ‘ Le Centenaire,’ at the 
Ambigu, less remarkable. 

In him the dramatic art has lost 
one of its best and most popular 
exponents—one of the few who, on 
the stage and off it, retain their 
own individuality, and in whom 
alone we find that peculiar cachet 
of elegance and refinement, the dis- 
tinguishing mark between the gen- 
tleman and the cabotin. 

* . * . * 


And now, friendly reader, as it 


is only fair that you should be re- 
warded for having borne me com- 
pany so far, I will introduce you 
to a part of the theatre inaccessible 
to vulgar eyes and footsteps, to 
which the initiated alone have 
right of entry, but whose myste- 
ries my ‘ Open Sesame ’ will at once 
disclose to you—the foyer. Not the 
public resort so called, whither the 
cramped-up frequenters of stalls 
and pit betake themselves during 
the entr’actes, and wander discon- 
solately up and down, or pause to 
admire the photographs of the 
leading artists, ingeniously adver- 
tised on the walls, until recalled to 
their places by the tinkling of a 
bell—not that dreariest of all 
dreary quarterdecks, but the foyer 
des artistes, Anglicé the green-room. 
* * * * * 

Entering the Passage des Pano- 
ramas from the Boulevard, we fol- 
low its centre gallery about half- 
way; then diverging to the left 
into one of the narrower arteries, 
we arrive at an open door, at 
which an individual in a brazen 
helmet is lounging. This is one 
of the pompiers or firemen of the 
theatre. He it is (or rather was, 
or pompiers are proverbially incon- 
stant) who, enamoured of a fair blan- 
chisseuse de fin, Mdlle. Augustine 
(familiarly shortened to Titine), 
indited to her the following billet. 

‘ Je t’attends dans la cour, pour 
te faire la mienne.’ 

Nor was the language of the 
damsel less flowery. On one occa- 
sion she had climbed the five 
flights of stairs leading to her 
sweetheart’s attic, and having 
vainly rapped with her pretty 
knuckles (there being no bell), 
drew a piece of chalk from her 
pocket, and inscribed on the door, 
in (I fear) doubtful calligraphy : 

* Je suis Venus. 
‘La Trims.’ 
* * * * * 


Passing through the above-men- 
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tioned door, and traversing a nar- 
row passage and a diminutive 
court, we are accosted by the fe- 
male Cerberus of the establishment 
with a gruff ‘ Oi: allez-vous? One 
glance, however, satisfies her, and 
we thread our way onward across 
the mazes of the stage, and finally, 
after mounting a step or two, find 
ourselves in a tolerably spacious 
room, with a fireplace surmounted 
by a clock facing the door, and 
scantily furnished with rows of 
benches along the sides, two or 
three chairs, and a small table, for 
the convenience of chess-playing 
dramatists. This is the foyer. 

* * * * * 


We are alone at present, but not 
for long. The first piece is just 
over, and with the entr’acte appears 
the second chef d’orchestre, who, 
with the leader, too important a 
personage to conduct a lever de 
rideau, is the only musician ad- 
mitted here. Presently a dramatic 
author or two stroll leisurely in; 
then you catch a flying glimpse of 
some pretty pair of eyes, whose 
owner glances rapidly at the clock, 
and as rapidly disappears to dress ; 
while ever and anon the régisseur, 
perpetually looking at ais watch, 
darts in and out like a shot. 

* * * * * 


It needs no great effort of me- 
mory to re-people the foyer with 
old familiar faces, nor will a pass- 
ing mention of a few of its most 
regular frequenters be out of place 
here. Perhaps the most assiduous 
among the habitués was Barthé- 
lemy, a vaudevilliste of what the 
French butchers call the second 
category, but a pleasant, jovial fel- 
low, always ready with a joke or a 
compliment, and an indefatigable 
retailer of the news of the day. 
His peculiar antipathy, shared, I 
must say, by us all, was M. Genty, 
usually called le pére Genty, an in- 
spector of theatrical properties at 
the opera, and in the receipt of 
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an excellent salary for doing little 
or nothing. A more disagreeable 
being I never met with. He dis- 
liked everything, objected to every- 
thing, and contradicted everybody. 
His chief peculiarity, however, was 
an inveterate abhorrence of Racine, 
whom he invariably and irreve- 
rently alluded to as ce polisson. 
(Fancy the gentle, sensitive, and 
tender-hearted poet being thus 
characterized!) Years have gone 
by since then; le pére Genty has 
been long since gathered to his 
fathers; and it was wickedly said 
that probably his chief consolation 
in quitting this world was the 
hope of having it out with Racine 
in the next! 

Alphonse Royer, one of the au- 
thors of ‘ La Favorite,’ and some- 
time manager of the opera, dropped 
in occasionally. He was tall, thin, 
and of a melancholy aspect, that 
would have made the fortune of a 
mute; a complete counterpart to 
the stout and genial Paul de Kock, 
whose visits, however, like those 
of angels, were ‘few and far be- 
tween.’ Once, and ouly once, I re- 
member seeing Nestor Roqueplan 
in the foyer. Although long a ma- 
nager himself, and of {'.’s theatre 
among others, he had an instinct- 
ive horror of any coulisses but those 
of the opera, where he felt himself 
secure from the intrusion of vaude- 
villistes, whom he held in sovereign 
contempt. As ardent a Parisian as 
Auber, deriving more enjoyment 
from an evening drive through the 
Bois than from the finest scenery 
of Switzerland or Italy, he has left 
us in his charming book, ‘ Paris- 
ine,’ a picture of his dearly-loved 
capital which none but a confirmed 
Parisian could have written, and 
whose delicate subtleties a kindred 
spirit alone can thoroughly appre- 
ciate. 

. * * * * 

Duvert and his alter ego, Lau- 
zanne, the kindly Varin, the spark- 
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ling Lambert Thiboust, cut off in 
the flower of his youth, Grangé, 
and many more, contributed, night 
after night, their quota of wit and 
anecdote; nor must S , one of 
the most original types I ever en- 
countered, be forgotten. 

If ever mortal had the privilege 
of ubiquity, it was surely S——. 
To-day you met him on the Boule- 
vard, concocting a ‘ situation’ with 
some brother dramatist; to-mor- 
row he was to be seen at Ems, 
Wiesbaden, or Homburg — any- 
where, in short, where a roulette 
was to be found. One day, coming 
out of the Salle de Conversation at 
Baden, I heard a cheery ‘ Ah! vous 
voila, bonjour !’—and there he 
was, in a suit of black and white 
check, with a pouch full of five- 
franc pieces slung over his 
shoulder. 

‘ Where are you staying ” said I. 

‘I!—nowhere,’ replied he; ‘I 
never stay. My carpet-bag is at 
the station, waiting until I am 
cleaned out. Off to Ems then. 
I’ve a vaudeville in my pocket for 
the theatre there—get the money 
for it, and if I lose it, back to Paris 
by the night train. So sans adieu, 
mon bon !’ 

An hour after he was on his 
way to Ems. 

* + 





a * * 


My limits forbid more than a 
brief allusion to the artistic cele- 
brities, whose talents or beauty 
have rendered still more attractive 
the foyer of the Variétés. Leclére, 
the inimitable bourgeois of ‘ Paris 
qui dort ;’ Lassagne, with his ‘ Ah! 
mon Dieu-je!’ and ‘ Ne fais pas le 
malin!’ Charles Pérey, the Schau- 
nard of ‘La Vie de Bohéme’; Kopp, 
with his droll staring eyes; the 
gay and ever welcome Christian ; 
and the fantastic Léonce. 

I fancy I still see the graceful 
Constance, with her peerless form 
and port de duchesse, the velvet- 
eyed Page, the gentle and sympa- 
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thetic Thuillier, the piguante Ozy ;. 


and still in my ear ring the merry 
laughter of Boisgontier, and the 
brisk repartee of the lively Scri- 


waneck. Alas! where are those: 


sirens now ? 
‘Ou sont les neiges d’Antan!’ 
7 * * * 

I need hardly say that I was 
present at the first performance of 
Charles Mathews at the Variétés, 
in ‘ Cool as a Cucumber,’ metamor- 
phosed into ‘Un Anglais timide.’ 
When he first came on I felt ner- 
vous for him, as he probably did 
himself; but this soon wore off, 
and the consummate ease with 
which he triumphed over the or- 
deal of a foreign language and 
(what was worse) a French audi- 
ence (who evidently did not know 
what to make of him, so different 
was he from every other débutant) 
astonished and delighted me. Pre- 
sently I felt a touch on my arm, 
and, looking round, beheld old 
Duvert (for so unusual a novelty 
had attracted several dramatic 
authors), with staring eyes, and a 
pinch of untasted snuff compressed 
between his forefinger and thumb. 

‘ Ah, monsieur!’ said he, ‘ what 
a comedian! See how he sits on 
the table as if he were chez lui! 
He doesn’t look down to see if his 
trousers fall gracefully over his 
boot—he knows they do. Monsieur, 
if we had such artists to write for, 
we should write nothing but che/s- 
d’euvre. Ah! quel dommage qu’ib 
ne soit pas Francais!’ 

» . * * * 

If the managers of the Variétés 
during the last ten years are not 
the most ungrateful of mortals, 
they will allow that the successes 
they have obtained and the large 
profits they have pocketed are 
chiefly due to the talent and ori- 
ginality of Jacques Offenbach, the 
only German on whom French sus- 
ceptibility still condescends to 
smile. But, in truth, the little 
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man is scarcely a Teuton but in 
mame. If ever there existed a cos- 
mopolite, it is he; for to what re- 
mote corner of the globe have his 
delicious melodies failed to pene- 
trate ? Did the Hurons and Mingos 
still flourish, they would caper 
round their victims to the air of 
the galop infernal in ‘ Orphée’ (ar- 
ranged, of course, for the tam-tam), 
and thus, like the bear, dance to 
‘the ‘ genteelest of tunes!’ 

Yes, this same Jacques Offen- 
bach, whom I remember leading 
the orchestra of the Théatre Fran- 
‘gais many years ago, and there 
executing waltzes between the acts 
to empty benches—he who would 
have gladly sacrificed six months’ 
earnings for a libretto—is now a 
prouder potentate than perhaps his 
own Kaiser, though his sceptre be 
a simple baton, and his parchemins 
de famille the list of his own che/s- 
d’ceuvre ! 

all ad » * * 


A very favourite resort of his 
was Baden-Baden (where, by the 
way, his ‘ Princesse de Trébizonde’ 
was first produced), and I have 
often met him taking an early 
stroll through the garden of the 
Badischer Hof, most gorgeously at- 
tired in a smart many-coloured 
suit, with a hat of sugar-loaf shape, 
immaculate primrose gloves (at 
eight a.m.!), and carrying a huge 
parasol, like an amateur Robinson 
Crusoe. 

Later in the day, if not occupied 
by a rehearsal of one of his operas, 
he became a fixture at the roulette, 
of which he was passionately fond, 
and, thanks to this amiable weak- 
ness, generally contrived, on quit- 
ting Baden, to leave the best part 
of his droits d’auteur behind him. 

* * - * . 


But, while speaking of the maes- 
tro, I must not neglect his two 
favourite interpreters, Dupuis and 
Mdlle. Schneider. The former may 


be briefly described as tall, with a 
prominent nose, and a voice of no 
great compass or power, but ad- 
mirably suited to burlesque. His 
self-sufficient way ofstrutting about 
the stage reminds one of the beau 
Léandre, in Théophile Gautier’s 
‘ Capitaine Fracasse,’ and contrasts 
most ludicrously with the air of 
vacant bétise which he occasionally 
assumes. In a word, he is a great 
card for Offenbach and Lecocq, and 
it would be difficult to find a better 
caricature of the stereotyped ope- 
ratic hero. 
. * 7 . * 

I recollect Mdlle. Schneider when 
she first appeared at the Variétés. 
She was then a most engaging and 
spirituelle little creature, patiently 
modulating her voice according to 
the requirements of a vaudeville 
theatre, and gradually feeling her 
way up the ladder of fame. This, 
no easy task for many, was for her 
Vaffaire d’une roulade. Offenbach, 
like Tibby Postlethwaite in the 
farce, had a hi upon her, and she 
rose like a rocket, but did not come 
down like a stick. 

Mdlle. Schneider was not, in the 
strict sense of the word, pretty ; 
but she was more than that—she 
was fascinating in the highest de- 
gree. There was a peculiar charm 
about her, which defied all analy- 
sis, and disarmed all criticism. 
Graceful even in her most auda- 
cious vagaries, she could weather 
the perils of a double entendre with 
a tact that even Deéjazet might 
have envied. Her acting was not 
that of the Comédie Frangaise, but 
it was unique and perfect of its 
kind. She was no Malibran, no 
Patti, but not the less a siren—in 
her way. 

Years, however, will roll on—no 
Sisyphus, nor even a Schneider, 
can stop them. Time has dimmed 
the brightness of her glance, and 
stilled the music of her song. The 
‘light of other days has faded,’ 
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but all their glory is not past. As 
long as opéra bouffe exists her 
name will be remembered as one 
of its first and brightest ornaments. 
La belle Héléne, Barbe Bleue, and 
la Grande Duchesse are her titles 
of nobility, and what d’Hozier 
could either gainsay or improve 
them ? 
* * * * . 

Turn we now from the setting 
sun to the rising star, from Hor- 
tense Schneider to Céline Chau- 
mont. Who knows her not, that 
witching little Kobold, that most 
piquante, most mischievous of Lur- 
lines? Who has not listened to 
her warbling ‘La Premiére Feuille’ 
or ‘Quand je suis sur la corde 
raide’? and who (entre nous) has 
not watched her, with fear and 
trembling, skirting the dangerous 
quicksands of ‘Madame attend 


Monsieur?’ Nay, even while I 
write, her last new creation is turn- 
ing the heads of all Paris. Hasten 
thither, then, gentle reader; let 
neither blustering Boreas nor Chan- 
nel cockboats hinder thee from 
contributing thy mite of applause 
to ‘la petite Marquise’ in the old 
salle of the Variétés. Bethink thee, 
when the mountain wouldn’t come 
to Mahomet, Mahomet was forced 
to go to the mountain! Nay, even 
if some malicious tongue should 
whisper to thee that her voice has 
lost its freshness, remember what 
Arnal said of Mdlle. Lefebvre, after 
playing with her in ‘Un Monsieur 
et une Dame’: ‘ If she could no 
longer sing a note, she would still 
be the most charming actress in 
Paris.’ 

I can safely say as much for 
Madame Chaumont. 

Go. &. 
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ON SOME ODD WAYS OF FISHING. 


By tue AvuTuor or ‘Mountary, MEADOW, AND MERE.’ 


HE maxim that one half the 
world does not know how the 
other half lives may with but 
slight variation be applied to the 
world of sportsmen. The‘ sports- 
man’ is not of any particular class. 
The highest in the land and the 
lowest may rub against each other 
in the broad field of sport. This 
is peculiarly true as regards the 
gentle art. Wandering by the 
side of an unpreserved stream 
you may see my lord casting a 
fly over this shallow; and, twenty 
yards farther down, Tinker Ben 
seated by the side of a chub hole 
watching his float circling round 
in the eddy, and as the noble 
passes the boor an honest angler’s 
greeting may be interchanged, and 
a light for the latter’s pipe asked 
for and given. It may be taken 
as a general rule that : between 
anglers who pursue their sport by 
fair means there is a levelling free- 
masonry of the craft which is as 
pleasant as it is right. 

Between the fair fisherman and 
the poacher there is, however, a 
broad line of demarcation—a line 
which bars the interchange of even 
the commonest civilities on the 
mutual ground of pursuing the 
same object. The fair fisherman 
hates the man who captures the 
finny tribe by unfair or illegal 
means as strongly as a fox- 
hunter hates a foxkiller, or a 
strict sabbatarian hates a sinner 
who enjoys a Sunday afternoon’s 
walk and the glimpses of nature 
it may afford him. There is also 
a line drawn between the man 
who fishes for amusement alone 
and he who fishes for profit. The 
division in the latter instance may 
not be so broad as it is in the 
former, but, nevertheless, it is 


wide enough to distinctly separate 
the two classes. Now I think 
the fair and amateur angler is ina 
great many instances unaware of 
the shifts and dodges adopted by 
the poacher and the pothunter to 
fill their pockets, and of the conse- 
quent hindrance to his own sport. 
Therefore by way of warning, of 
information, and possible amuse- 
ment, I have noted down a few of 
the more singular instances which 
have come under my own observa- 
tion. 

Let any one take a boat and 
row down the sluggish Yare from 
the dirty old city of Norwich 
as the shades of evening, are 
darkening the river, and he 
will see several uncouth, rough- 


‘looking boats being slowly im- 


pelled down stream by rougher 
looking men. He will notice that 
they have short, stout rods and 
poles in the boats, and if he 
watches them, he will presently 
see them take up their stations 
by the margin. Driving poles in 
the mud at the stems and sterns 
of their boats, the men make them 
fast ; and, taking their seats, pro- 
ceed to‘ bob’ for eels. A quantity 
of earthworms are strung on 
worsted, and, after being weighted, 
are suspended by a stout line from 
a short thick rod. The solitary 
fisherman holds one of these rods 
in each hand on each side of the 
boat, just feeling the bottom with 
the bait, and now and then pulling 
it up and shaking the eels, whose 
teeth get entangled in the worsted, 
into the boat. There he sits silent 
and uncommunicative, the greater 
part of the night and in all wea- 
thers, for the sake, perhaps, of, on 
the average, a shilling’s worth of 
eels each night. Altogether his 
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berth must be a lonely one. His 
companions take their positions 
too far off to hold conversation 
with him, and the splash of a 
water-rat or the flaps of the can- 
vas of a belated wherry and the 
cheery good-night of its steers- 
man are the only sounds to be- 
guile the tedium of his midnight 
watching. 

Another mode of capturing eels 
is by ‘eel picking’ in the lower 
waters of the Yare near Cantley. 
The man, armed with his eel spear, 
takes his stand in the bows of his 
craft, and, stealing along by the 
edge of the reeds, plunges his 
spear at random in the mud. He 
uses his spear also as the means 
of propelling his tiny boat. I 
have seen four or five boats fol- 
lowing each other along the side 
of the river in a queer-looking 
procession. 

Those centres of interest to the 
angler—the Norfolk broads—are, 
alas! the strongholds of poach- 
ing. Norfolk anglers plead their 
great expanse of water as an excuse 
for ‘liggering’ or trimmering to 
an enormous extent. Taking Nor- 
folk anglers as a class, if they can 
‘ligger’ they will. The amount 
of destruction is something won- 
derful. The only time I ever 
yielded to the temptation of going 
with a friend ‘liggering,’ I am 
thankful to say, we caught no- 
thing, and I am not in a hurry to 
repeat the experiment. Yarrell 
gives an account of four days’ 
sport (?) at Heigham Sounds and 
Horsea, where in 1834, in the 
month of March, his informants 
caught in that space of time 256 
pike weighing altogether 1135 Ibs. 
What wonder that it is now diffi- 
cult to get really good sport at 
these places with rod and line! 

My favourite fish, the tench, 
has a bad habit of basking on the 
surface of some of these broads on 
hot summer’s days in weedy bays, 





where he deems himself perfectly 
secure. But the amphibious 
Broadsman paddles quietly up to 
him, and actually scoops him out 
with his hand. You may touch 
his body with your hand and he 
shall not move, but if you touch 
his tail he darts away. 

I have seen a somewhat similar 
thing in shallow pools in Shrop- 
shire. When the big carp come to 
the side to spawn, their bodies are 
half out of the water, and they 
may be approached and shovelled 
out with a spade. In the reeds 
adjoining a carp pool I once 
found a murderous instrument 
which was used by a gang of 
sawyers at work in the adjacent 
wood, for destroying the basking 
carp. It consisted of a large flat 
piece of wood, in which were set 
long nails like the teeth of a gar- 
den rake. This was attached to a 
long pole, and woe betide the un- 
fortunate carp on whose back it 
descended. 

Groping for trout in the shallow 
streams is a well-known amuse- 
ment of country boys; but the 
dastardly and cruel practice of 
liming a brook is not now so often 
resorted to as it used to be. I 
have seen it done in a mountain 
brook, when, on account of my 
extreme youth, I have been power- 
less to prevent it, and the school- 
boy notion of honour prevented 
my ‘peaching. A shovelful of 
quicklime is taken up the brook 
to some shallow ford, and then 
thrown into the water and tritu- 
rated so that the stream carries 
it in a milk-white stream down- 
wards. In a short time the 
poachers follow it, and pick up 
the trout, which aré floating dead 
on the surface, or swimming in 
circles on the top of the water, 
with scorched and blinded eye- 
balls. The lime penetrates into 
every crevice of the stream bed, 
and if it does not kill every trout 
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within its range, it cruelly tor- 
tures all. I well remember the 
sickening sense of shame that 
crept over me as, an unwilling par- 
ticipator in the outrage, I crept 
over the mossy ground, when the 
noise made by every water-ouzel 
that took wing and every sheep 
that leaped down the hill side 
seemed to herald the approach of 
a keeper, with awful penalties of 
the law in his train. 

Diverting the course of a brook, 
and emptying the pools of their 
water, and afterwards of their fish, 
is a long operation, and therefore 
not so frequently resorted to; but 
that poaching instrument called 
the twopole net I have known 
to clear many a nice little pool 
in a stream of its spotted de- 
nizens. 

Do my readers know what a 
cleeching net is? It is in effect 
a magnified landing net at the 
end of a long pole, and its use 
is to grab fish from under clumps 
of weed and overhanging banks. 
I once had one made for the pur- 
pose of catching bait, and a Indi- 
crous incident occurred to a friend 
of mine who used it. He plunged 
it in too far from the side where 
the water was deeper than he 
imagined, and the consequence 
was that he fell forward, his feet 
still on the bank, but his hands 
resting on the top of the pole 
within a foot of the water, into 
which he gradually subsided, in 
Spite of our efforts to pull him 
back by the slack of his trousers. 
I have seen the cleeching net used 
in a very effective manner by 
bargees on canals. As their vessel 
is towed along, they put the net 
into the water alongside the bows, 
and walk back to the stern as the 
boat moves, so as to keep the net 
in the same position. The rush of 
the water, displaced by the pas- 
sage of the barge, drives a good 


many fish into the net, and I have 
even known fair-sized pike to be 
captured in this way. 

Once I was cruising down the 
Severn, and had moored the ca- 
noe under some bushes in a very 
secluded part of the river to take 
my midday rest. Presently I saw 
two men in coracles coming down 
the river. They stopped just 
opposite me, and commenced 
to net the river with a small 
meshed net. They paid the net 
out in a semicircle, and then, 
beating the water with their 
paddles, they closed and com- 
pleted the circle; and with their 
coracles side by side hauled their 
net in. It was a caution to see 
the fish they caught. Great chub 
of five, and one of nine pounds’ 
weight, roach, pike, and dace. In 
half an hour they had caught a 
great number. They looked rather 
frightened when I shot out from 
my hiding-place and examined 
their sport and the net. 

I have not space to chat about 
setting night lines, in which art 
the Norfolk yachtsmen are no mean 
proficients; of smelting in the Yare; 
of netting the weedy pools in 
Cheshire with a flue net; of set- 
ting hoop nets for tench baited 
with a bunch of flowers or a brass 
candlestick, which attract the too 
curious fish ; of eel bays and weirs, 
and the large eel nets set in the 
Bure from below Acle to Yarmouth ; 
of leistering salmon and snaring 
pike; of casting nets used for 
unlawful purposes; of snatch-hooks 
and salmon roe, and other like 
deadly means of compassing the 
destruction of the finny tribe; but 
I fancy I have said enough to 
call to the angler’s remembrance 
that his rod and line have for- 
midable rivals, and that it be- 
hoves him to do all in his power 
to suppress and punish illegal and 
unfair sport. 
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ty you forget that dang’rous hour 
We watched the midnight moon alone? 
The time, the spot, the subtle pow’r 
Of night o’er our young spirits thrown ? 
The wind among the boughs o’erhead ; 
The mossy couch around us spread ; 





The roses overblown ; 
The nightingale that far away 
Warbled his melancholy lay— 


And you low-leaning by my side 
In some absorbing dream, 

Your tender blue eyes roaming wide 
O’er hill, and dale, and stream— 
And I who watched you musing there, 
And thought you never looked so fair 

As in that moon’s pale beam, 
Till my heart leapt up great and glad, 
For God’s best thing I held and had? 


We looked upon the silent sky, 
And wonder’d if that starry sphere 
Held beings who, though born to die, 
Were made for love, as mortals here ; 
And then your melting orbs were turn’d 
To meet mine own, that softly burn’d 
With some thought strangely dear, 
And you forsook the stars and skies 
To dream within my glowing eyes. 


We closer drew, and closer still, 
Until my head droop’d by your breast, 
And oft with many a rapturous thrill 
Your fever’d lip to mine was prest ; 
Your arm so carelessly that hung, 
About my neck you fondly flung, 
And sooth’d me down to rest 
On that full_heart that wildly swell’d 
Against the burning cheek you held. 


I sought to still the fluttering thing, 

A caged bird of the woodland tree 
That madly beat its wounded wing 
To break the cruel bars and flee! 
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But yet the more I bade it cease, 

And tried to kiss it into peace, 
The less it heeded me : 

Ah! more than all is he unblest 

Who shields a rebel in his breast ! 


You strove to speak, but every word 
In melting murmurs died away— 

It was as if some breath had stirred 
Your soul’s mute music as it lay ; 

Like some faint-stringed aérial lyre 

Whose plaintive whispers of desire 
The wind wakes on its way, 

And sheds along the list’ning air, 

Its dying sighs, and soft despair ! 


The moon went down behind the hill ; 
The little leaves were hush’d for fear ; 

The nightingale forgot to trill ; 
The dew dropp’d many a pearly tear ; 

But if the world had ceas’d to turn, 

And not a star remain’d to burn, 
Impending chaos near, 

In that sequester’d bower alone, 

Do you believe we should have known ? 


Well! half a score of years is fled, 
And loves are done for such as we— 
’Tis full an age since you were wed, 
And I have children round my knee ; 
But sometimes in some lonely hour 
I see that ivy-cover’d bower, 
Your face that turns to me, 
And hear you whisper soft and low, 


The name you gave me, long ago. 


In all the land from north to south, 

My love, there was not one so fair! 
No deeper rose than your red mouth, 

No purer gold than your young hair ! 
And on my cheeks there linger yet 
The tears wherewith you made them wet 

In the old days that were ; 
And in my memory yet there dwell, 
Your last fond kiss, your last farewell ! 

FLORENCE K. BERGER. 
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SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 


SIODERN SPIRITUALISM—THE CONDUIT STREET GALLERY—THE EXHIBITION OF THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 


T may be truly said that it is an 
extremely curious fact that in 
eminently practical days like these 
in which we live, when scepticism 
on all things, human and divine, is 
paramount, when criticism is re- 
morseless in the application of its 
canons, when the principle of utili- 
tarianism so widely pervades poli- 
tics and society, what is generally 
known as Spiritualism should have 
gained so many adherents; and, 
in spite of the strong improba- 
bilities—nay, impossibilities—it 
puts forward as its credentials, 
should have made for itself a well- 
defined position. The traditions 
which have governed the religious 
world so long seem to be fading 
away. The Mosaic account of the 
creation of the world and the 
origin of man are relegated to the 
domain of Hebrew poetry. The 
story of Noah and his Ark, and 
the waters of the Deluge, are 
placed among the fables which 
an imaginative philosophy evolved 
for purposes of its own: the no- 
tion of the sun and moon stand- 
ing still in order that a battle 
might be completed is dismissed 
as absurd in the face of known 
physical laws; and the ancient 
marvels that absorbed the thoughts 
of our childhood, when reading 
the Old Testament, cease to com- 
mand the admiration of our more 
enlightened years. The inexorable 
and relentless research of German 
thinkers has sapped the founda- 
tions of the miraculous history of 
Christianity; and French and 
English disciples of the schools of 
Strauss, of Bauer, of the doctors of 
Tiibingen, have permeated Pro- 
testantism and convulsed Catholi- 
cism. In vain Evangelicism shrieks 


out its watchword of the Divine 
Inspiration of the Bible; in vain 
a Vatican council proclaims the 
infallibility of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff. The waves of unbelief surge 
on, to break at last upon that 
eternal shore of whose depths and 
soundings neither Orthodoxy nor 
Heterodoxy can predicate any- 
thing as absolutely certain. But 
now, to the amazement of all who 
read and reflect, another religion, 
vague and undefined as yet, ap- 
pears, and calls for our allegiance ; 
and, for want of a better name, 
calls itself Spiritualism. It has 
no creed, no formulas. It has no 
past history. It is devoid of any 
system of rewards and punish- 
ments ; it offers no solution of the 
great mystery of the origin of 
evil; it projects no theory of the 
Deity ; it knows nothing of any 
hell or heaven; but yet it calls 
upon the public to believe in it. 
On what grounds? Merely be- 
cause its professors are acquainted 
with certain phenomena which 
are beyond the experience of or- 
dinary life. These phenomena 
chiefly consist in the exhibition of 
strange facts, which apparently 
set at defiance the laws of gravi- 
tation and what is known popu- 
larly as the principle of the lever. 
It is urged, and with considerable 
force, that the Christian Church 
relied upon the supernatural 
powers of its founders for the 
evidence of its Divine origin; and 
therefore the professors of Chris- 
tianity should not hastily disre- 
gard the evidence of phenomena 
which cannot be satisfactorily ex- 
plained. The fervent Protestant 
may exclaim that the age of 
miracles is past; but this is to 
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beg the question. The Catholic 
may urge that these strange signs 
have about them no mark of the 
divine; but their argument is 
weak, for they must allow that 
strange things do happen, when 
they regard the liquefaction of 
the blood of S. Januarius, and 
recognise the substantial truth of 
the story of the Sacred Heart. 
Besides, have not saints mysteri- 
ously received the stigmata? and 
were not S. Francis or 8. Dominic 
seen to be raised from the ground 
in a state of ecstasy? Obviously, 
no religion can claim for itself a 
monopoly of miracles. 

The latest defence of modern 
spiritualism has appeared where 
it was least likely to be found, 
namely, in the pages of the 
‘ Fortnightly Review.’ Mr. Alfred 
R. Wallace has entered the lists 
under the auspices of the most 
unsympathetic of periodicals. It 
is scarcely likely that the hard- 
headed and thoughtful editor of 
the ‘Fortnightly’ is a believer 
in Mrs. Guppy; but no one who 
knows his candour and broad in- 
telligence can be surprised that 
he admits what promises to be an 
important controversy in a by no 
means unimportant matter to a 
philosophical ventilation in the 
columns over which he presides. 
At the commencement of the pre- 
sent year Lord Amberley wrote 
an article in the ‘ Fortnightly,’ 
entitled ‘ Experiences of Spiritual- 
ism,’ in which the whole thing 
was denounced as an imposture 
and a cheat. Then Mr. Dunphy 


_ wrote a paper in ‘ London Society,’ 


which pointed to a very different 
conclusion; and Mr. Wallace con- 
tends that Mr. Dunphy has a 
better right to be believed than 
Lord Amberley, and he briefly 
gives his reasons. Lord Amberley 
assisted at fivo séances which do 
not appear to have been very suc- 
cessful, while Mr. Dunphy has a 


much wider experience. Lord 
Amberley jumps at his conclusion, 
while Mr. Dunphy merely states 
his facts. Under ‘an imperative 
sense of duty,’ Mr. Wallace now 
undertakes the defence of spirit- 
ualism. 

It is not my purpose now to 
go into a detailed criticism of 
Mr. Wallace’s statements and 
theories. I have not space to do 
so; nor would it be fair, for Mr. 
Wallace’s argument will not be 
concluded till these lines are in 
print. Still, I may say that, so 
far as he has gone in his historical 
sketch of spiritualism, and in his 
narration of facts, he has adduced 
nothing whatever to convince me 
that the phenomena related are 
due to the intervention of the 
souls of the dead, or that, to use 
his own phrase, spirits, as distin- 
guishable from substantial human 
force, are the ‘ intelligent cause of 
the phenomena.’ I have never 
been present at a séance,* and 
therefore I will not dispute the 
accuracy of the apparent facts. I 
am quite willing to believe that 
tables are moved without the ap- 
plication of external force, for I 
have seen a tree torn from its 
roots, but I never saw the wind 
that overthrew it. I have not the 
slightest doubt that ‘mediums’ 
have been seen to float in the air, 
for equally heavy bodies can poise 
in the atmosphere hundreds and 
hundreds of feet above the surface 
of the earth with no perceptible 
action to sustain them, and we 
have no exhaustive knowledge of 
the laws of gravitation. I admit 
all Mr. Wallace’s facts, unre- 
servedly if he pleases, though I 
own to a professional weakness 

* It would be better if Free Lance did 
attend a few séances before resuming this 
subject. Scepticism that rejects inquiry 
becomes bigotry, and we must have a 
good reason for forming our opinions be- 
fore we can expect the public to adopt 
them.—Ep. ‘Lonvon Socrery.’ 
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for cross-examination; but I am 
compelled, also ‘under an im- 
perative sense of duty,’ to resist 
his conclusions, namely, that these 
abnormal manifestations are the 
work of spirits. 

For it does not require very 
deep reflection to confess that we 
know nothing whatever about 
spirits, and that the very term 
‘spirit’ merely implies an unknown 
quantity. We talk about space, 
and universe, while we are per- 
fectly aware that we have no ade- 
quate conception of either. We 
speak of eternity and infinity, but 
they are only terms which lan- 
guage has invented for the pur- 
pose of exchanging thought on 
subjects which are beyond the 
grasp of human intelligence. 
Spiritualists do not venture to go 
beyond the expression of their ar- 
gument, that the phenomena they 
witness can only be accounted for 
on the theory that they are per- 
formed by supernatural agencies, 
and that they think that these 
agencies are to be imputed to the 
spirits of the dead. And they go 
on to say that these phenomena 
are strong proofs of the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul. 
But if they would consent to sub- 
ject their theories to severe logical 
examination, they could not fail 
to see that their arguments, in a 
ratiocinative point of view, are 
very feeble. They come to this: 
a ponderous article of furniture 
is moved across a room without 
any visible agency. As it is con- 
trary to all experience that such 
an effect can occur without ap- 
parent and explicable cause, we 
maintain that it is effected by the 
superhuman energy of the spirits 
of the dead. But to this the ob- 
jector may fairly reply that a 
century ago nobody would have 
believed that it was possible to 
travel at the rate of seventy miles 
an hour, or that the result of a 


boat-race on the Thames could be 
known in Calcutta and New York 
as soon as it is known in Bristol ; 
and our ancestors might just as 
reasonably have urged that no 
such effect could have been caused 
without the agency of the spirits 
of the dead. Now, we know no- 
thing whatever about the state of 
the departed. No record or tradi- 
tion, strangely enough, exists of 
what Lazarus said and did after 
he had been summoned from the 
tomb; nor are there any ancient 
legends about those weird resur- 
rections at the hour of the Cruci- 
fixion. Among all the strange 
romances that have emanated from 
the human brain, not one, as far 
as I am aware, has ever ventured 
to deal with the land beyond the 
grave. And therefore, when the 
spiritualist contends that the phe- 
nomena he witnesses are caused 
by the spirits of the dead, we 
cannot resist the conviction that 
the process of reasoning he puts 
forward is wholly arbitrary, and 
entirely unsatisfactory. He simply 
substitutes one difficulty for an- 
other. He places the world upon 
the shoulders of Atlas, but leaves 
poor Atlas no place to stand on. 
And we may fairly ask him 
whether he has any real reason 
for supposing that the spirit, 
when separated from the body, 
has greater power to move a 
heavy sofa across a room without 
the application of muscular force 
than when it was joined to the 
body? May we not ask him, 
further, whether what he calls the 
‘medium’ may not possess some 
as yet imperfectly comprehended 
power which may be shown to be 
a sufficient explanation of the un- 
doubted phenomena? I shall re- 
turn to this subject next month. 


Those who cannot get away this 
June weather, but are longing to 
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refrigerate themselves in Switzer- 
land, cannot do better than go to 
the Exhibition of Modern British 
and Foreign Pictures at the Con- 
duit Street Gallery, for here they 
will find some tremendous Alpine 
scenery, painted on a tolerably 
large scale by M. Loppé. In fact, 
the exhibition is principally M. 
Loppé’s, a few other artists being 
permitted to fill the gaps between 
his pictures; and if I was M. Loppé 
I should be very much inclined to 
follow the example of Gustave 
Doré, and start a gallery all to my- 
self. Possibly the artists whose 
works are exhibited between M. 
Loppé’s, at the Conduit Street Gal- 
lery, are of much the same opinion ; 
for there isa good deal of him. 
The principal objects in the room 
are his four great pictures, No. 11, 
‘The Matterhorn’; No. 31, ‘Mer 
de Glace, Aiguille de Charmoz’; 
No. 53, ‘ Traversée des Seracs du 
Glacier du Géant,’? and No. 79, 
‘Sunrise from the Summit of Mont 
Blanc.’ The catalogue somewhat 
unnecessarily informs the spectator 
that each of these pictures can be 
seen best from the opposite side 
or end of the gallery respectively. 
Indeed the limits of the room do 
not permit one to get far enough 
away from No. 31, and the fore- 
ground of the ‘ Mer de Glace’ looks 
too much like a sugar-loaf geo- 
metrically divided. The view of 
the Matterhorn is a fine picture 
undoubtedly, though perhaps the 
grey horrors of that fatal peak are 
not sufficiently prominent. There 
is an eagle hovering over the val- 
ley, which I am inclined to con- 
sider as a dramatic mistake. 
‘Sunrise from the Summit of 
Mont Blanc’ is perhaps a little dis- 
appointing; but then M. Loppé 
has seen the reality, and I have 
not, so I cannot consider myself 
an adequate judge. I very much 
prefer the picture No. 29, repre- 
senting sunset from the summit 


of L’Aiguille du Gouté, which pos- 
sesses wonderful effects of light, 
and is deliciously enchanting as a 
whole. Far the best of M. Loppé’s 
pictures is No. 53; this is really 
magnificent, and one would like to 
see it in the large gallery at the 
Royal Academy, where it would 
have a far better chance. There 
are three smaller pictures by the 
same artist, Nos. 76, 77, and 78, 
representing respectively Lake 
Inverjelen on the Aletsch glacier, 
the Lake of Annecy in Savoy, and 
Mont Blanc at sunrise, as seen 
from the Breithorn. These are 
three of the most satisfactory pic- 
tures in the room; and though 
somewhat tame, perhaps, in com- 
parison with M. Loppé’s more am- 
bitious attempts, they convey a 
sense of calm repose which is emi- 
nently refreshing in these high- 
pressure days. Nos. 51 and 57, 
representing Alpine roses on the 
slopes of the Montanvert, by the 
same artist, are very pleasant to 
look at. Of the other exhibitors, 
I may mention that Mr. Mac- 
Whirter shows us two very good 
pictures, Nos. 61 and 81; the 
latter, ‘ Moonlight on the Coast of 
Scotland,’ and the former, ‘ Into 
the Depths of the Forest,’ a weird 
and ghostly production, eminently 
suggestive of Herne the Hunter, 
without his oak. Madame Hen- 
riette Browne exhibits ‘ Printemps,’ 
a stately lady examining spring 
flowers; but there is a stony ap- 
pearance about her ladyship which 
induces the spectator to think that 
hers must have been a very cold 
spring indeed. No. 43, ‘ The Pri- 
vate View,’ by Mr. C. Hermanns, 
may be interesting within a certain 
circle, if intended for portraits, as 
it probably is; but for the public 
it is not calculated to win any 
great amount of fascination. Mr. 
L. J. Pott’s ‘Charles I. leaving 
Westminster Hall after his Trial,’ 
is an old Academy friend, and has 








been sufficiently criticised. Mr. 
Holyoake’s two pictures, ‘ Oxford’ 
and ‘ Cambridge,’ representing 
young ladies interested, appa- 
rently, in the boat-race, remind 
me too much of refreshment-bar 
sirens out for the day. Mr. V. W. 
Bromley’s ‘ Launcelot and Guine- 
vere’ is very stagey; surely 
Launcelot never wore such a heavy 
black moustache, with no other 
hair upon his face; this most de- 
cidedly is ‘ not like my Launcelot.’ 
Mr. C. A. L’Aubiniére’s ‘ Flowers’ 
is excellent. I must not forget to 
mention four plaques, painted in 
raw enamel by Edouard Rischgitz, 
which are well worth a study. For 
the rest, it is sufficient to say there 
is no rubbish, and the collection 
will well repay more than one 
visit. 


From such preliminaries as the 
Conduit Street Gallery, we turn 
to Burlington House. There is 
certainly no place of intellectual 
entertainment which is so popular 
as the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy of Arts. Here is the 
delightful common ground upon 
which all may tread without fear 
of injuring moral toes, whatever 
may be said of the physical suffer- 
ings not unfrequently endured on 
a crowded morning. Painters 
possess an immense advantage, in 
these days at all events, over ar- 
tists in other professions. They 
are spared the biting sarcasms and 
disagreeable personalities which 
distress the thorny path ‘of the 
novelist, the dramatic author, and 
the actor. They may not find it 
always easy to find purchasers who 
are ready to take them at their 
own valuation, but at all events 
they are generally spared the 
agony of being held up by re- 
morseless critics to public con- 
tempt and ridicule. Your work 
once admitted to its place on the 
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walls of the Academy, and there 
you are. Thousands of persons 
will flock to see what you have 
accomplished, and you certainly 
will not be passed by unnoticed. 
This, to ambition, must be very 
satisfactory. There are some names- 
which we miss this year from the 
catalogue, and we regret their ab- 
sence. But when we are told that 
some four thousand pictures were 
offered, and that it was impossible 
to find room for not quite fourteen 
hundred, we must express the hope 
that the rejected find some comfort 
in remembering that the space at 
the disposal of the Council of the 
Academy is limited. It is not for 
outsiders like myself, who merely 
have to report briefly to the pub- 
lic the ultimate result of the ex- 
hibition, to do anything but ac- 
quiesce humbly in the principle of 
selection ; but I own I should like 
to see an extra exhibition of the 
pictures that were not deemed 
worthy to find a place in the Aca- 
demy, or rather, I should say, 
which were considered inferior to 
those exhibited. 

On the whole, the Exhibition of 
the Royal Academy of Arts for the 
year 1874 may be taken as emi- 
nently respectable, but somewhat 
dull; itis strong in the amount of 
artistic work and admirable paint- 
ing, but a trifle weak in the matter 
of originality. It is very uncom- 
fortable to feel that, as the years go 
by, history does nothing but re- 
peat itself; things new and strange 
very seldom come to the surface ; 
dramatic, authors and novelists 
quarrel as to the origin of their 
respective plots, and painters tra- 
vel in well-known grooves. Of the 
principal artists, Mr. Ansdell ex- 
hibits five pictures, ‘A Highland 
Cot Cattle Fair in the Isle of Sky,” 
‘ Goatherds in the Bay of Gibraltar,’ 
‘Herd Lassie parting with an old 
Friend,’ ‘ Outside the Cover,’ and 
‘The Wounded Ram’: of these I 
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decidedly prefer the ‘ Goatherds,’ 
an exquisite piece of colouring, 
and there is a delightful little kid 
in a pannier—a real kid, I mean. 
‘ Outside the Cover’ is a pictu- 
resque version of the actual thing. 
Mr. Armitage’s picture of ‘S. John 
taking the Virgin to his own Home 
after the Crucifixion’ is touching, 
but does not rise to any very high 
level of conception : his ‘ Dream of 
Fair Women of Ancient Greece’ is 
much more satisfactory, though 
the Cassandra is somewhat dis- 
appointing. Mr. P. H. Calderon 
exhibits three pictures; the best is 
decidedly ‘Half-hours with the 
Best Authors’; three young ladies, 
our grandmothers in their youth, 
apparently, if one may judge from 
their costume, have seated them- 
selves upon a spacious sofa, on a 
warm afternoon, tired with talk- 
ing all the morning, determined to 
employ their minds with literature 
of a high class; two have yielded 
to the exigencies of the weather, or 
possibly of an early dinner, and 
have fallen asleep; the third, with 
her back to her sisters, and so un- 
influenced by their example, or 
possibly possessed of stronger di- 
gestive powers, reads on bravely. 
I daresay she has got hold of 
‘Clarissa Harlowe,’ or something 
equally exciting. ‘The Queen of 
the Tournament’ is characteristic 
of the artist; he has done some- 
thing of the kind before. The 
‘Queen’ is about to place the crown 
of victory on the head of the vic- 
torious champion, and the best 
thing about the picture are the 
critical faces of the ladies in wait- 
ing; they seem scarcely to regard 
the brave knight with as much 
favour as he would wish; the 
grouping generally would be more 
cheerful if there was a little more 
light about it. Mr. Calderon’s 
third picture is ‘Cynthia,’ a fair 
face, probably a portrait, but does 
not call for any special remark. 
VOL, XXV.— NO. CL, 


Of Mr. T.S. Cooper’s four pictures, 
the best are ‘ Be it ever so humble, 
there’s no place like Home,’ and 
‘Separated, but not Divorced,’ 
both being superb studies of 
cattle, let us call them Fronts des 
Boeufs. Of Mr. C. W. Cope’s three 
pictures, the best is his scene from 
that very disagreeable play, the 
‘Taming of the Shrew’; it is ad- 
mirably painted and dramatically 
conceived ; it makes one hate Pe- 
truchio more than ever. Mr. Vicat 
Cole also shows us three results of 
his labours: ‘The Heart of Surrey’ 
is a splendid work, and, without 
the smallest exaggeration, presents 
to the spectator the unrivalled 
beauties of English scenery. There 
is a glorious richness about the 
picture which satisfies, but does 
not satiate. His forest and mea- 
dow scene, representing 


* The first soft light of morn 
That melts the fairy silver of the frost,’ 


is truly delicious: an autumn 
morning—we can almost smell its 
freshness and witness the fading 
away of the suggestions of the 
frost. The best of Mr. H. W. B. 
Davis’s productions is ‘ The End 
of the Day.’ Mr. Elmore has two 
illustrations of romances, ‘ Alice 
Bridgenorth and Julian Peveril’ 
from ‘ Peveril of the Peak,’ and 
‘Mistress Hetty Lambert’ from 
‘The Virginians’; but his third 
picture, ‘ Wandering Thoughts,’ 
will probably afford the greatest 
satisfaction. Mr. T. Faed’s strongest 
and best effort is unquestionably 
his picture ‘ Forgiven.’ There is 
very little need of the long expla- 
natory ‘extract from a letter’ which 
is given in the catalogue, for the 
canvas tells its own story. Itisa 
tale of humble life, but it has been 
heard in every social grade. A 
girl has run away with a worth- 
less man, who married her fast 
enough, but against the will of her 
parents. He deserts her; after 
20 
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much struggling with the cold 
and cruel world, never generous 
to such as she is, she has ventured 
home with her baby. She enters 
the cottage which her light- 
hearted innocence had brightened 
once, but which her headstrong 
conduct has darkened for a year 
and more: she gives her child to her 
mother, and hides her head with- 
out a word. What need to say 
that her mother takes the poor 
lost sheep and treats it tenderly ? 
The old father, whose heart was 
well-nigh broken by her disobe- 
dience, represses that dreadful ‘ I 
told you how it would be,’ leaves 
the knife in the loaf he was 
cutting when she abruptly entered, 
and goes out, probably to smoke a 
pipe and think it over; grand- 
mother wraps baby in an old 
yellow shawl, wherewith that 
young stranger is highly pleased. 
Altogether it is a most pleasing 
exhibition of Mr. Faed’s peculiar 
powers. Mr. Frith’s great tour de 
force this year is a large charac- 
teristic picture entitled ‘ Blessing 
the Little Children; an Episode in 
the Great Annual Procession of 
our Lady of Boulogne.’ The long 
ecclesiastical procession is winding 
up the street, and a most uncere- 
monious gap is made by a mother 
presenting a child for the parti- 
cular benediction of his Grace the 
Archbishop, much to the disgust 
of the ‘ceremoniarius.’ There is 
an immense amount of detailed 
work and conscientious labour in 
this picture, and it is free from 
what I am constrained to call the 
unpleasant vulgarities that dis- 
figure Mr. Frith’s great works 
‘The Railway Station’ and ‘The 
Derby Day.’ Gens-d'armes, beggars, 
shop-keepers, general crowd, and 
English young ladies of ritualistic 
tendencies, are all cleverly por- 
trayed, and Mr. Frith’s reputation 
will certainly not suffer from the 
result of this effort of his genius. 


Of his other pictures, ‘Sleep,’ a 
young lady reclining on a couch, 
is graceful and pretty ; but ‘ Prayer,’ 
another young lady, kneeling at a 
chair, is commonplace. Of Sir 
Francis Grant’s six portraits, it is 
sufficient to say that the young 
lady sitting before the fire, ‘ Knitting 
a Stocking,’ is chiefly remarkable 
for her very pretty feet and chaus- 
sures, and that the portrait of Mrs. 
Albert Grant compels those who 
have the pleasure of her acquaint- 
ance to say that it commits the 
great crime of giving a less youth- 
ful look than she possesses. Sir 
J. Gilbert exhibits only one pic- 
ture, ‘The Field of the Cloth of 
Gold’; but it is a remarkably fine 
one, and will probably attract 
round it that staring crowd which 
is always so exasperating at the 
Royal Academy. The trappings 
of the horses and the costumes of 
the two kings are gorgeous in the 
extreme, and the tout ensemble is 
eminently satisfactory, without 
being the least melodramatic. Mr. 
J. R. Herbert exhibits five pictures, 
and I do not suppose I wrong him 
in saying that possibly he con- 
siders his ‘ Adoration of the Magi’ 
to be his chef-d’euvre this year. I 
regret that I cannot agree with 
him. The catalogue affords a 
somewhat lengthy argument, which 
resembles in style Mr. Holman 
Hunt’s remarks which are handed 
to the visitor to his picture of 
‘The Shadow of Death,’ noticed 
some months ago in the pages of 
this periodical. Mr. Herbert’s work 
is pretentious and ambitious, and, 
like many other pretentious and 
ambitious things, is a decided 
failure. Mary is kneeling by the 
side of the tressels that support 
the bed of the Holy Child, and, 
judging her by the other figures, 
it is evident that Mr. Herbert is of 
opinion that she was a woman of 
extraordinary stature ; she would 
be a head and shoulders taller than 














any of the Eastern kings if she stood 
upright. The countenance of the 
infant Saviour resembles the story- 
book fantasies of weird change- 
lings; and as for poor Joseph, he 
simply looks a picture of dazed 
astonishment. There is a painful 
lack of the Divine about the Holy 
Family; and the want of this 
supernatural element entirely de- 
stroys the artistic value of the 
conception. It is only fair to say 
that there is a certain amount of 
originality in the treatment, for 
the conventional beasts are absent, 
and the episode is made to take 
place at the mouth of a cave, and 
not in the usual stable. Mr. 
Herbert’s ‘ Sower of Good Seed ’ is 
infinitely better. Of Mr. Hook’s 
four pictures there is no mistak- 
ing three; but I have no doubt 
many visitors to the Exhibition 
will agree with me in preferring 
‘Cow-tending’ to the sea and 
shore pieces. A little urchin, 
whom a School Board will 
shortly be down upon, has been 
told to look after the cows; but 
the young rascal prefers fishing 
instead in the stream that runs 
through the meadow. Having 
caught one or two, he gets tired 
of that pursuit, and goes in search 
of eggs; and Mr. Hook has 
caught him (just retribution!) as 
he returns with his spoils to see 
how his float is getting on. In 
the meantime the cows have 
broken into the close,-and it is 
tolerably plain that Master Pis- 
cator will shortly be dealt with 
summarily by the enraged female 
in the distance. Mr. J. C. Hors- 
ley’s large —very large—picture 
entitled ‘The Healing of Mercies 
of Christ,’ is by no means pleasant 
to look upon in the galleries in 
Piccadilly, whatever ‘may be its 
effect when it reaches its ultimate 
destination — the chapel of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital. It fails utterly 
in its result, as almost all modern 
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English pictures of sacred subjects 
do fail. I wish I could think it 
was likely to have a cheering 
effect upon the hospital patients. 
The slate-coloured corpse in the 
right foreground is by no means 
reassuring ; and there are no signs 
of divinity about the Christ. 
‘Sunny Effects’ represents a young 
lady who has fallen asleep in a 
most uncomfortable position near 
a brilliant bay window; and a 
cavalier, having pushed aside the 
arras, gazes at her as if he won- 
dered whether he ought not to 
wake her at once, lest she should 
break her pretty neck while nod- 
ding in that extremely stiff chair. 
His third picture, ‘A Poet's 
Theme,’ is not much more satis- 
factory. Altogether, Mr. Horsley 
is hardly equal to himself this 
year. Mr. J. E. Hodgson’s best 
performance is ‘ Returning the 
Salute.’ An ironclad has entered 
an Eastern harbour, and paid the 
usual compliments. The local 
authorities on shore have nothing 
but a couple of rusty old cannons 
of ancient date. One has been 
loaded, and a person of African 
extraction is told off to fire it, and 
he has tied a couple of long sticks 
together, with a fuze at the end, 
and approaches his task with con- 
siderable trepidation, not wholly 
unmixed with pleasure, at the 
prospect of making a great noise. 
There is a great amount of humour 
in this picture, and the contrast 
between the armour-plated vessel 
of the West and the rust of the 
East is admirably rendered. All 
Mr. F. Leighton’s four pictures 
are triumphs of art. He, at least, 
is a painter who never disappoints 
his admirers. With him execu- 
tion is hand-in-hand with creative 
genius; and the poetry of his 
conceptions is fully sustained by 
the language of his completed 
canvas. He exhibits a ‘ Moorish 
Garden: a Dream of Granada,’ a 
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richly - dressed Moorish child, 
leading a peacock and hen along 
a terrace; an avenue of rich but 
sombre foliage leads the eye back 
fo the fantastic palace. ‘Old 
Damascus: the Jews’ Quarter,’ is 
remarkable for the figure of a 
graceful woman watching the 
efforts of two others to strike 
some fruit from a tree. An ‘ An- 
tique Juggling Girl’ presents an 
equaily graceful female figure ; 
and ‘ Clytemnestra, from the bat- 
tlements of Argos, watching for 
the beacon fires which are to an- 
nounce the return of Agamem- 
non,’ is singularly grand, and 
almost reaches the sublime. Mr. 
G. D. Leslie’s ‘ Pot-pourri,’ two 
ladies, in old-fashioned garb, in a 
boudoir giving on to a garden, is 
deliciously bright and cool; and 
his ‘ Nut-brown Maid’ shows us a 
very pretty peasant girl by a well. 
But, oh! Mr. Leslie, were her 
naked feet really as well-shaped 
and clean as you represent them ? 
The indefatigable Mr. J. E. Millais 
has seven pictures. ‘ Scotch Firs’ 
and ‘ Winter Fuel’ are very satis- 
factory, though the former, per- 
haps, is something too bright and 
cheerful to answer to the descrip- 
tive line appended in the cata- 
logue— 


* The silence that is in the lonely woods.’ 


The latter is rich and bold; a little 
girl is seated on a timber-cart, and 
there is a fine effect of heather 
and crag in the background. But 
his most successful effort is ‘ The 
North-west Passage.’ A determined 
and rugged sea-captain is sitting 
at home in his library, studying a 
chart, a fair and clever-looking girl 
beside him. His weather-beaten 
face tells of many a battle with the 
icebergs, and of that dreary six- 
months-long night of the Arctic 
regions. We feel that he is think- 
ing that Smith’s Passage, sound, 
or strait—I forget the exact geo- 





graphical description of that im- 
portant spot—must lead to those 
calm waters which it is said heave 
placidly on the summit of the 
North Pole, and we can trace on 
his lips the words— 


‘It might be done, and England should 
do it.’ 


It is a grand picture, and pro- 
bably will be the favourite of the 
year. Let us hope that my Lords 
of the Admiralty, and the Right 
Honourable Mr. Cross will take 
the hint. Of Mr. H. S. Marks’ 
pictures, ‘Capital and Labour’ is, 
to my thinking, the best. A noble- 
man of the fifteenth century is 
building a house, and the work- 
men beg for an increase of their 
wages. The figure of the leading 
artisan, who tells my lord ‘ gently 
of our grievances,’ is very sugges- 
tive; and it is right to say that 
my lord,a grave and aristocratic 
old gentleman, does not seem indis- 
posed to agree to arbitration. Of 
Mr. H. O’Neil’s paintings, I cer-. 
tainly like ‘ Solitude’ the best. A 
heron is lazily flapping its wings 
over a gurgling stream, in the 
midst of deep green foliage. 
‘ Ophelia ’ is a favourite subject this 
year—there are nearly half a dozen 
of her—and Mr. O’Neil is certainly 
the ablest exponent of Shake- 
speare’s descriptions of that unfor- 
tunate young lady. Mr. P. F. 
Poole does not attempt anything 
very striking this year; his ‘ Rest 
by the Wayside,’ a peasant-girl 
and baby, is sufficient for his repu- 
tation. Mr. J. Pettie, the R.A 
‘ elect,’ shows a clever and tasteful 
picture of ‘ Juliet and Friar Law- 
rence,’ but it is a little conven- 
tional; his ‘State Secret’ is much 
more satisfactory. A Cardinal is 
burning a paper in the most de- 
termined manner, while a monk 
looks on in undisguised astonish- 
ment: the figures might do for 
Richelieu and Joseph. His best pic- 
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ture is ‘Ho! Ho! Ho!’ A Cavalier 
sketches on a whitewashed wall 
a fancy portrait of Old Noll, which 
immensely amuses his—the Cava- 
lier’s—companions. The most im- 
portant and best-painted picture 
that Mr. Ward exhibits this year 
is ‘Charles II. and Lady Rachel 
Russell.’ There is an expression 
in the lady’s face, as she pleads 
for her condemned lord, which 
ought to soften the sternest of 
hearts; but old Rowley caresses a 
spaniel, and only thinks of what is 
best for his own interests—selfish 
and uninteresting monarch that he 
was. By-the-by, I wonder if it 
will strike any playgoer besides 
myself that there is a marvellous 
resemblance between Mr. Ward’s 
Charles II. in this picture, and 
Mr. Charles Neville’s make-up as 
William of Orange in Mr. Tom 
Taylor’s excellent play, ‘Clan- 
carty,’ at the Olympic Theatre. 
Of Mr. G. F. Watts’s portraits, 
that of the late John Stuart Mill 
will probably attract most atten- 
tion. Those of us who take any 
interest in the great logician are 
familiar with his features through 
photography, but Mr. Watts’s 
image gives a more truthful idea 
still. What a wonderful brow, and 
what keen eyes! But what a weak 
mouth and chin! Very clever, but 
very unpractical, is the verdict 
the physiognomist would record. 
There are three other portraits in 
the Exhibition which the spectator 
would do well to compare. They 
represent three ecclesiastics—two 
very prominent from the position 
they have attained by their abi- 
lities; the third from the good 
luck that has waited on a some- 
what commonplace career. I refer 
to the portrait of Monsignor Capel, 
by M. A. Yvon; that of Dr. New- 
man, by Mr. W. T. Roden; and 
that of the Archbishop of York, by 
Mr. H. Weigall. Monsignor looks 
exactly like a pushing Irishman, 


thoroughly determined to win the 
cause on which his heart is set; 
the Archbishop of York looks 
supremely satisfied with the posi- 
tion in which a kind Providence 
has placed him ; but Dr. Newman 
—ah! there is a wonderful face 
which possesses a hundred times 
more character than the other two- 
if they were rolled into a Pope! 
What deep and tender thought in 
those eyes! What intellect in 
that brow! What a strangely 
mingled expression of hope and of 
regret about that mouth! In that 
face we learn to understand a little 
better the author of the famous 
‘ Apology for his Life,’ and we can 
comprehend how he has sacrificed 
to his overwhelming sense of the 
principle of obedience the struggles 
of a noble intellect. I have not 
much more space at my disposal 
to devote to the pictures, but I 
must draw particular attention to 
the wonderful works of M. Alma 
Tadema. There are only two: 
one,‘ The Picture Gallery’; and 
the other, ‘Joseph, Overseer of 
Pharaoh’s Granaries.’ The former 
represents the studio of an ancient 
Roman artist. Two noble ladies 
are regarding with the most search- 
ing interest a picture on an easel ; 
in the background two men are 
contemplating the image of an 
African lion. The women are evi- 
dently looking at some painted 
fable illustrating the old, old story 
—Love: the men are absorbed by 
the truthful representation of the 
kingly beast that represents war, 
carnage, and endurance. All the 
surrounding details are admirably 
worked out by this most consci- 
entious and erudite artist. Joseph, 
sitting in his chair of state, ap- 
pears, at first sight, just a little 
comic, but intelligent curiosity 
will soon find out how the painter 
can compel admiration of his subtle 
work. ‘ A Cup of Tea,’ by Mr. C. F. 
Perngini, is remarkably good. A 
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girl, in old-fashioned costume, is 
doing her ‘ five-o’clock’ all by her- 
self, but from the turn of her head, 
and the appearance of the tea- 
spoon in her suspended hand, 
suggests the sudden arrival of a 
gossip. Of Mr. V. Prinsep’s contri- 
butions, I prefer‘ A Safe Con- 
fidant.’ A graceful lady in black, 
such as Mr. Prinsep loves to paint, 
is caressing a white Angora cat, 
and telling him all about it. 
Happy cat! Mr. D. Neal’s ‘ Watt 
Contemplating the Power of Steam’ 
is excellent: I much regret that 
it occupies such an elevated posi- 
tion; and I daresay Mr. Neal 
regrets it too. ‘My Lady is a 
Widow and Childless,’ by Mr. 
Marcus Stone, is very sympathetic. 
An Elizabethan mansion, half 
hidden among trees, in the back- 
ground, and a fair but sorrowful 
lady in black close to the garden 
wall. In the foreground, this side 
of the wall, a gardener suspends 
his work to chat with his wife and 
laugh with his children. I must 
not overlook Mr. 8S. L. Fildes’ 
work, ‘Applicants for Admission 


to a Casual Ward.’ The idea is 
taken from a quotation from a 
letter by Charles Dickens, men- 
tioned by Mr. Forster in the third 
volume of his life of the great 
novelist. This is undoubtedly one 
of the most striking pictures in the 
Academy, and deserves to be well 
studied. The maimed soldier, 
limping underneath a military ad- 
vertisement for fine young men; 
the confirmed drunkard ; the pro- 
fessional beggar; the hardened old 
scoundrel; the broken-hearted 
mother and starving child, are 
all represented here with great 
power. The only fault to be found 
— if it isa fault at all—is that the 
painting partakes a little too much 
of that exaggerated dramatic spirit 
which characterises all Charles 
Dickens’s descriptions of those 
scenes of social misery which 
moved his sympathetic and 
generous heart so strongly. 

For the rest, I beg the reader to 
pay his or her shilling for admit- 
tance, and another shilling for a 
catalogue, and form an independent 
opinion. 

Free Lancer. 
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NEW BOOKS 
‘ Waiting for Tidings.’ By the 


Author of ‘ White and Black.’ 
Henry 8. King & Co. 

‘ Little Dinners, and How to 
Serve Them.’ By Mary Hooper. 
Henry 8. King & Co. 

‘ Phantasmion: a Fairy Tale.’ 
3y Sara Coleridge. Henry S. King 
and Co. 

‘ Songs of Two Worlds’ (Second 
Series). By aNew Writer. Henry 
S. King & Co. 

‘The Amateur’s Rose Book.’ 
By Shirley Hibberd. Groombridge 
and Sons. 


E never read ‘ White and 
\ Black,’ and if it in any way 
resembles ‘ Waiting for Tidings,’ 
we have no desire to read it. A 
heroine who elopes with her ser- 
vant is not likely to have been a 
young lady of very delicate sus- 
ceptibility, or in the possession of 
much strength of mind; we are 
not surprised, therefore, to find 
that on being separated from her 
husband she learns to be ashamed 
of him, but that on meeting him 
many years after, under the dis- 
guise (query) of a ‘ gentleman,’ she 
falls in love with him over again, 
and flatters herself that because 
he proves to be the same man, 
though unknown to her, she has 
not been unfaithful to him. This 
is a line of argument we have 
seen adopted in more than one 
book before, the authors being 
apparently quite unaware of the 
fact, that unfaith depends, not on 
the action, but the feeling. It is 
useless to allude further to the 
very clumsy construction of the 
story. The first incident of the 
elopement over, the reader is kept 
with the heroine ‘ waiting for 
tidings’ through two volumes of 
the dreariest and most common- 
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place matter, which we prophesy, 
none but the most conscientious 
of critics will have the patience to 
peruse. ‘ Waiting for Tidings’ is 
indeed as trashy a novel as we 
ever read. We think the author 
of ‘White and Black’ has mis- 
taken her vocation. If novel- 
writing be her forte, her strength 
must lie in weakness. 
7 * * . 

* Little Dinners’ is one of those 
useful volumes that will never go 
out of fashion— 

‘We may live without wine, without 
women or books ; 

Sut civilized man cannot live without 

cooks ’"— 
and Mrs. Hooper, who is Pro- 
fessor of Domestic Economy at the 
Crystal Palace School of Art, evi- 
dently knows what a good dinner 
is. Her little manual possesses 
an advantage over its fellows in 
being divided into the months, 
with recipes for serving a com- 
plete and elegant little dinner 
in each. We should very much 
like to dine with Mrs. Hooper 
every month in the year. Many 
young housekeepers know what 
they wish to order, but have not 
the least idea when to order it. 
We recommend them to study 
‘ Little Dinners’ and make their 
husbands happy. 
* 7 - * * 

‘ Phantasmion: a Fairy Tale,’ 
written by the late Sara Coleridge, 
was not a success on first pub- 
lication. This is attributed by 
its present editor to a want of 
perspicuity on the part of its pub- 
lisher, Mr. Pickering. We have 
heard the same excuse put forth 
before for literary failures. Lord 
Coleridge believes that having the 
chance now of appealing to a 
larger public, it will be better 
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appreciated—we doubt it. The 
public is larger; but the public 
is changed. It has been used to 
stronger meat than ‘Phantasmion’ 
¢<an afford it. The age is one of 
hurry, and we have no time to do 
more than run through some 
broad, graphic sketch that we can 
take in ata glance: we have little 
leisure to muse upon and digest 
such delicate touches and subtle 
fancies as these that were evolved 
in the quiet of a sick-room. Some 
minds there are still that have 
the power and the time to ap- 
preciate such a book as ‘ Phan- 
tasmion,’ but they are not the 
minds of the crowd. We wish 
the story every success for its 
publishers’ sake, but we cannot 
boldly prophesy it. 
* + * * * 

The first series of ‘Songs of 
Two Worlds, that appeared two 
years ago, met with unqualified 
success. The second volume now 
in our hands is equally good as 
far as the true poetical spirit is 
concerned, though we cannot say 
the subjects interest us so deeply. 
But why should the author pro- 
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phesy that after a third series has 
been given to the public he will 
have said ‘ all that he is desirous 
of saying through the medium of 
lyrical verse’? Is he not at the 
commencement of his career? 
What he has already written is 
promise, but it is not perfection. 
And whilst we live, have we any 
right to drop voluntarily a God- 
given gift? If the author of 
‘Songs of Two Worlds’ deserts 
the muse at this stage, he will 
only leave behind him an im- 
pression that a promising career 
has been cut short. 
- * 7 * * 

‘ The Amateur’s Rose Book’ is 
a reprint of one of Mr. Shirley 
Hibberd’s useful manuals on the 
art of floriculture. It is not ne- 
cessary, therefore, to allude to it 
further than to remark that the 
new edition is very elegantly got 
up, and illustrated by six coloured 
plates of the choicest specimens of 
roses, and many wood engravings. 
No rose-fancier should be without 
a volume that embraces its subject 
so completely as Mr. Hibberd’s 
does. 
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ALL ABOUT IT—TO BEGIN WITH. 


NE morning I received the 

following letter, written on 
pink paper, fringed with gold, 
inclosed in a pinker envelope, 
whereon were beautifully engraved 
heraldic devices of dazzling bright- 
ness, exquisitely designed :— 


‘My MOST VALUED FRIEND, 

‘ How doth the little busy 
B. improve each shining hour? 
For each shining hour you un- 
doubtedly do improve—’ 

‘Now,’ murmured I to myself, 
‘is this a compliment or not? It 
must be; for, like the colour of 
the paper, the writer is the pink 
of politeness.’ 

So, tapping the letter playfully 
with the back of my hand, as I 
have seen them do on the stage— 
perhaps to see what can be got 
out of it by tapping—I lay back 
in my arm-chair, and continued 
reading— 

‘For each shining hour you 
undoubtedly do improve. But 
how, it is impossible for me to say. 
I summon you, on your allegiance, 
to assist me in my Holiday Num- 
ber of “ London Society.” It has 
been proposed that we should 
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all go out of town. Will you 
kindly call here and meet my staff 
officers ? 
* Yours, 
°F. a 


The signature reminded me 
of the Wellington Despatches: 
‘F. M. the Duke presents his 
compliments,’ &c. The signatures 
of the Great Duke, and of the 
Great Duchess, are alike. 

My answer :— 

‘The wishes of F. M. the Edi- 
tress of “ L. S.,” are commands to 
me. 

‘You call on me;I come to 
call on you—and to meet the 
brilliant staff. 

‘The notion of going out of 
town is at all times admirable. 

‘But in such London Society 
as yours, my dear madam, how 
much too quite awfully charming 
is the idea! Let it be carried 
out! Let us be carried out! 
I am ready; to go when, where 
you please, and do what you will. 
Torquay, Toronto, Tottenham, 
Timbuctoo, — te duce, — are all 
alike to me, when in your service. 
Amsterdam or ‘’Amsted ’Eath, 

B 
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Barcelona (where the nuts are), 
Capetown (where the capes are 
made), Dawlish (a dawlishious 
place in the bathing season), Ever- 
ton (where the toffy is), Epsom 
(for salts, and Bless our Sailor 
Prince!); Fiji, pronounced Fee- 
jee (but the distance would make 
some friendly tradesmen rather 
fee-jee-ty as to my protracted ab- 
sence); Goring (in Sussex, where 
the bulls are—hence the name) ; 
Haddon Hall (given up because 
the proprietor hadn’t hall he 
wanted); Iffley, where as the poet 
says— 
“For "tis at IMey 
The tide flows swiffley.” 
Rowe. 


Or to Jarrow (about which place 
every one knows what the poet 
has said); or to Kendal (of course 
to ask after Miss Madge Robert- 
son); or to Lancing (where there 
ought to be a College of Surgeons, 
but isn’t); or to Maidstone (which 
should be a gentle, soft-spoken, 
modest place, if names mean any- 
thing); or to Newport (only, if 
I’m to have port at all, let it be as 
old port as possible—that is,I don’t 
mind being taken to Newport, but 
object to new port being brought 
to me); or to Oxford, where there 
is a university; or Peterborough, 
to see, as a curiosity, that eminent 
anti-Peter— or Papal — borough 
M.P., Mr. Whalley; or to Quorn, 
to see the kennels ; or to Rumford 
(too strong for me alone ; the towns 
should be united Rum-and-Water- 
ford); or to Salisbury, where 


“ The bells of Sarum 
Rang the alarum,” 


as says the old Morning Chronicler, 
Dyk Wynkyn. 

‘Or let me go to Tarragona, or 
Utah, or Venice, or Winchester, or 
Xeres, or Yarmouth, or Zanzibar. 
Let me make the journey from 
Temple Bar to Zanzibar. 

‘lam your devoted slave. I'll 


put a girdle round the earth in 

something under two hundred 

days, vide the Tourists’ Ticket 
advertisement. 

‘A girdle round the earth to 
embrace two hundred days! What 
a waist of land! However, the up- 
shot of all this is, that, as I have 
already intimated, I will call upon 
you and receive your commands. 

‘As an elegant poet once 
wrote— 

“ By all the gods and little fishes, 
You’ve only got to state your wishes ; 
They’re commands, and your behest 
I'll do, (aside) or not, as I think best.” 


I do not include the “aside.” No; 
I am open, patent (and registered) 
to the world. I wear my heart 
outside the merino, which is need- 
less for warmth. 

* To-morrow expect me. 

‘ Au plaisir, : 

‘ Your ever devoted, 
* Ubiquitous and ’Umble B.’ 

Need I say, after this, that I 
called ? 

Punctually to the very moment 
I was at the door of our Edi- 
tress’s edifice (of course I mean 
her house; but there’s something 
in alliteration, and so I leave it). 
It will be no breach of faith, or 
etiquette, if I describe the apart- 
ment—nay, even the house itself, 
or so much of it as I saw—and 
the admirable company there 
assembled. 

Does not every one who knows 
anything about magazine litera- 
ture know also that the editors 
live in mansions resembling 
palaces, and editresses in bowers 
of roses and rare exotics ? 

Artificial heaters, concealed 
from view, rendered the atmo- 
sphere perfect for even the most 
bronchitical of our party, and fra- 
grant pastiles diffused their odours 
so delicately as to delight without 
overpowering the senses. 

Black boys in turbans, with 
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teeth of gleaming whiteness, and 
eyes beaming with an intelligence 
far above anything to be found in 
the ordinary types of the Nubian 
slave, handed delicious coffee, and 
scented chibouques. 

Lounging on divans, sitting on 
sofas, standing and talking, there 
before me I saw all the contri- 
butors whom the magic wand of the 
Editress had summoned about her. 

A brilliant assemblage. 

As the names are public pro- 
perty, I may here mention them 
without violating the secrecy of 
office, the obligations of editorial 
etiquette, or saying anything but 
what is complimentary to my 
fellow-contributors. 

Here, before me, I saw the real 
working men of the Republic of 
Letters. 

Here were, indeed, represented 
women’s rights—at least there 
were two ladies whose writings 
are well known to and admired by 
an appreciative public. 

At this point permit me to 
add an explanation. I write 
this from personal observation 
(without any wish to be per- 
sonal in any but the most plea- 
sant sense), having taken my 
notes at the time. I am com- 
pelled to interpolate this now, 
having, indeed, to cut out a beau- 
tiful descriptive passage in order 
to introduce this explanation, 
otherwise my readers—our readers 
—would blame me, at the end of 
this number, for what has been, 
after all, my misfortune, not my 
fault. I beg that this may be 
borne in mind and referred to 
hereafter. No more on this head 
now, as I am not permitted to use 
any further space for apologizing. 
This interpolation, I need hardly 
say, was written long after the 
entire work was ready for press, 
and, though I begged on my knees 
to be allowed to—— [* No more 
space.—PRINTER’s DEV.’} 
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The ladies excepted, I was the 
youngest of that glorious company 
assembled in our fair Editress’s 
reception-studio. 

There,* standing on one leg, 
with his knee on a sofa, was 
trusty Sir Charles Young, six 
feet five, and looking, every inch 
of him, the picture of a fine old 
English gentleman, in animated 
conversation with Mr. A. O’Shaug- 
nessy, Whose name clearly betokens 
his Scotch descent. They were dis- 
cussing the use of the fourth line 
in Gregorian music, in the know- 
ledge of which recondite subject 
the learned Scot is not one whit 
behind his well-read companion 
from this side the Tweed. It is 
Tweedle-dee, and Tweedle-dum 
when one of them is silent. 

Could I have obtained a hearing 
for this witticism, I would have 
risked it. : But I couldn’t, and so 
I didn’t ; and few present, judging 
from my grave and staid appear- 
ance, would have imagined that a 
sparkling jeu de mot had just 
flashed across my brain. 

There, seated in an easy-chair 
and putting ten lumps of sugar in 
his coffee (for, despite his age, he 
still has a sweet tooth and the 
finest set of them in London), was 
the venerable Alfred Watson, who 
might have been, long ere this, 
Dean of Canterbury, had he been 
able to take his oath, and apply 
the salve of expediency to his con- 
science. We admire and respect 
him. Not one of all this gay com- 
pany but would willingly stoop to 
fasten the lowest button of his 
antiquely-fashioned gaiters. He 
had just fired off a telling epigram 
in Hebrew, which his companion, 
Walter Thornbury, was noting 
down on the ivory back of a pocket 
thermometer, which he invariably 
carries about with him for the 
purpose of recording such atmo- 
spherical, astronomical, and solar 
phenomena, as, during the day, 
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may come under his observa- 
tion. 

Mr. Thornbury is still strikingly 
handsome, and his grizzled beard 
and grey moustache would alone 
suffice to suggest a Vandyke-like 
portrait, without the addition of 
the black skull-cap, which is 
trimmed with a broad border ex- 
hibiting the signs of the zodiac 
and certain marks of Chaldaic 
origin, whereof the meaning is 
known but to a few of the re- 
maining Rosicrucians. 

Henry Kingsley, lute in hand 
and his long ringlets thrown back 
as if with violence behind his ears, 
stood statuesquely, as in a mo- 
ment of inspiration, reciting an 
impromptu poem to Miss Annie 
Thomas, whose commanding figure 
formed the attractive centre of a 
silently admiring circle. His clear 
mellow voice, thrilling all hearers, 
was giving forth the first bars of 
the dear old Basque ballad— 


‘ S’il etait A moi une bourrique,’ 
> 


and our Editress (petite, pétillante 
d’esprit and brighter than a sun- 
beam), unable to overcome her 
emotion, allowed a pearly tear to 
steal silently down her cheek, 
which the bard perceiving, adroitly 
changed his measure and burst 
into one of the bravuras of the 
sunny South; whereat Mr. Perce- 
val Graves produced a pair of cas- 
tanets, and, bursting with irre- 
pressible genius, delighted us with 
the dramatic steps of the Mexican 
Quaranto. 

Ah! it was a bright and dazzling 
scene—too bright, too joyous, too 
careless, alas! to last beyond the 
few hours of our visit. 

‘And now, exclaimed our 
Editress, ‘to business. Leisure 
for the listless. Who has a map ” 

A dark form appeared from a 
recess in the alcove. Our Chief- 
tainess peered beneath her hand at 
the newcomer. 


‘ Your name ?’ she inquired im- 
periously. 

‘ Jerrold Dixon,’ replied the 
stranger, suddenly casting aside 
his cloak and assuming his well- 
known attitude. 

A shout from the bystanders, 
and much outstretching of hands 
to welcome the eminent Asiatic 
explorer back to his native soil. 

‘ Here is a map,’ he said, in his 
grave, sonorous voice. 

There are few men whose tone 
can of itself command instant and 
unhesitating attention. 

‘ I thank you, sir,’ answered the 
Chieftainess ; and forthwith com- 
menced her self-imposed task of 
taking down the answers of the 
gallant band willing to do her 
bidding, or perish in the attempt. 
It was most unfortunate that at 
this point I was summoned by one 
of the ebon boys, who plucked me 
by the coat-sleeve and beckoned 
me to follow him without a word. 

‘Guy Roslyn,’ the Chieftainess 
was saying as I stole softly over 
the soft carpet on my way to the 
vestibule, ‘I have fixed a place 
where you will go, and of which 
you will give us your account in 
a poem “ 

‘Prose, madam, an’t please 
you,’ interrupted Guy Roslyn, re- 
spectfully but fearlessly. 

He had served through all the 
Indian campaigns, had bearded 
the tiger of Bengal in its lair, 
and shaved the weasel when 
asleep, and yet I detected a cer- 
tain tremor in his voice as he 
spoke to the Chieftainess. 

‘In a poem,’ she continued 
calmly, allowing the interruption 
to pass unheeded. 

‘ Madam,’ commenced Guy Ros- 
lyn—and from his imploring tone 
I fancied he had sunk on his 
knees— Madam ! ’ but more I 
could not hear, as a heavy curtain, 
only momentarily raised to allow 
of my passage, was as suddenly 





























lowered, shutting out all sound 
and cutting me off for a while 
from the brilliant Walballa of the 
literary divinities. 

The mute preceded me, and, 
after passing through the orangery, 
the pine-yard, and across the arti- 
ficial Chinese lake, I found myself 
in the hall, where the array of 
hats, coats, and umbrellas was a 
sufficient indication, even if my 
memory had not served me faith- 
fully at this moment, that I was 
not far from the front door leading 
on to the street. 

So indeed it was. 

Seizing a hat, a coat and um- 
brella—the first and the best that 
came to hand—I strode out on to 
the doorstep in order to demand 
why and wherefore I had been 
thus uncourteously called from 
the deliberations of the Selected 
Few. 

‘Sir,’ said a respectful person 
in a thick white coat of antique 
appearance, and a hat, hard and 
shiny, of no particular date or 
fashioa—‘ Sir, I wish to know whe- 
ther you are a-goin’ on, or whether 
it is your intention to keep me 
here a-waitin’ for you all day ; ’cos 
it seems to me as if you had for- 
gotten me.’ 

My cabman. 

Could I forget his hansom form ? 
Yes, I could; for I had. 

‘How much? I inquired dis- 
dainfully. 

‘Fare here is over the half- 
crown—and been waitin’ ’ere more 
nor two hours. Say seven shillings.’ 

* Seven |’ 

A mystic number. ‘Seven!’ 
Should I rush back to our Chief- 
tainess, and ask for permission to 
write a romance called ‘ Caglios- 
tro’s Cabman ; or, Taking the Mys- 
tic Number?’ ‘ Seven ’—it was the 
number in ‘ Der Freischutz,’ when 
Zamiel tells Kaspar that 

* Six shall achieve, 
Seven deceive ;” 
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and this sounded to me uncom- 
monly like some deception. 

Seven stars! Seven lamps of 
architecture! Seven orders of 
spirits! Seven’s the main! 

‘We are seven !’ 

I clapped my hand to my pocket 
—my great-coat pocket—in which 
I invariably keep my purse. It 
was gone. 

‘Cabman,’ I said, ‘ what is life 
but a dream ? 

He descended from his perch. 
He remarked that he saw what was 
up. I only saw that he was down. 

‘None but the brave,’ said I, 
‘deserve the fare.’ 

He doubled his fists. Single 
handed he would have been a 
Hercules, but with his fists 
doubled—well, the result is only 
a sum in multiplication. 

*Cabman,’ I said, ‘await me 
here. The money shall be thine.’ 

I closed the door sharply, but 
carefully, and attempted to retrace 
my steps. The hats, the coats, the 
umbrellas had all vanished—their 
owners, too, with them. 

After a search, I found and 
addressed the mute. 

He heard, but could not reply. 

‘ By signs, then,’ I cried impa- 
tiently. 

I had often seen ballets, and 
threaded their mazy plots ; but the 
mute’s pantomimic actions were a 
mystery. 

‘ What do you mean ?’ I inquired. 

He could only explain his first 
set of signs by a second series 
equally unintelligible. 

One thing alone was certain: I 
had got somebody else’s coat, some- 
body else’s hat, and somebody else’s 
umbrella. In exchange, these some- 
bodies had gotmy coat, witha purse 
in it, and money in the purse, my 
hat, and my umbrella. 

The loss to me was almost in- 
calculable ; but, with some trouble, 
when my education was of no little 
use to me up as far as decimal 
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fractions, I estimated my total loss 
at something under an emperor’s 
ransom. I dared not face that 
cabman, and so I fled through 
mazes, labyrinths, gardens, until, 
fatigued by my unusual exertions, 
I leant for support against a wall, 
which seemed to be the boundary 
of the courtyard I had just tra- 
versed. 

‘ Alas!’ I exclaimed, ‘to think 
that this day, which began so joy- 
ously, which continued up to a 
certain point with such unusual 
brilliance, should end in such 
wretchedness—that is, for me! A 
heart of stone would melt ’—and 
here, as though apostrophising the 
wall, I hit it with my clenched 
fist. The stones suddenly moved 
round as if on a pivot, and in an- 
other second I found myself within 
a few yards of one of our numer- 
ous metropolitan Underground 
stations. 

In vain I attempted to discover 
by what means I had arrived at 
what should have been the other 
side of the wall. 

I stood with my back against 
what was indeed a wall, but one 
of ordinary brick, and covered with 
advertisements. It seemed to me 
that I had stepped through the 
frame of the well-known picture of 
the gentleman with the green um- 
brella. But it would yield to no 
pressure on my part. I struck the 
wall repeatedly with my fist: in 
vain. 

At this moment a person in the 
uniform of a General put his head 
out of a cab-window, and politely 
offered me a card. 

I took it. On it was the name 
of our distinguished Editress, and 
on the back was scribbled— 

‘We are all away, hither and 
thither. Here a contributor, and 
there a contributor. Follow—fol- 
low o’er the mountain. Send on 
reports. Remember that your pa- 


pers, signed, sealed, and delivered, 


must be in my hands ere the clock 
strikes twelve to-morrow.—F. M.’ 

I turned to make some inquiries: 
of the General, but he had disap- 
peared. A spell seemed to be upon 
me; for the next moment I was: 
packing up my portmanteau in 
the presence of three men, total 
strangers to myself, who observed 
an attitude of profound respect 
during the operation. 

‘ Editress! mysterious being!’ I 
exclaimed, ‘why have you thus: 
compelled me to do your will? 
Your wishes I had said were com- 
mands to me ; but these commands 
I seem to be obeying involuntarily, 
by some law of my nature which 
has hitherto been inoperative. But,. 
as go I must, to Brighton and back 
be it ’ 

I rushed to the station ; but the- 
man positively refused to give me: 
the ticket, and insisted upon my 
going to Loch Inver, in Scotland. 
The Superior Psychic Force was on 
me again. I paid my money, and 
took, not my choice, but my ticket, 
and in a few seconds I was speed- 
ing by express towards the hills of 
bonnie Scotland. 

x * * . ” 

‘ How lovely !’ I said to myself,, 
having, in fact, no companion. 
‘ How lovely! the still waters, the 
blue sky, the distant mountains, 
the purple heather, all combine—” 
and here, feeling inspiration coming 
on (with shivers—it generally does 
it in this way with me), I pulled 
out my note-book, and was com- 
mencing my first paper for this 
Magazine, when I was startled by 
a loud slapping and a sharp click- 
ing. I thought it was a pistol. 
It wasn’t; it was only the sudden 
closing of a pocket-book similar 
to the one I am accustomed to. 
carry. 

‘Come, thank the Prophet, and 
may my shadow never be less, but 
that’s done!’ and kneeling down on. 
a little piece of carpet (like that 
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carried by street acrobats), the 
pious Mahommedan or Parsee, for 
one of the two I could not doubt 
him to be (but I am not up in 
coloured creeds), commenced what 
I supposed was his evening hymn. 
I was wrong. The carpet was a 
railway rug. The melody was 
something from ‘ La Fille de Ma- 
dame Angot.’ (I am sick of it, 
pretty though it is, and am glad 
to hear Lecoq has written some- 
thing to oust this successful compo- 
sition.) And the speaker, turning 
towards me as he lit his chibouque, 
was none other than Sir Charles 
Young ! 

* You here!’ he exclaimed in his 
stentorian tones, which awoke the 


echoes, so that there was a chorus 
of ‘ Here! here! here!’ fainter and 
fainter ; ‘ here,’ until the echo be- 
came ‘h’-less. It was as if he had 
begun a shriek in the House. 

‘Yes, I said, ‘on my native 
heath. My name——’ 

He nodded. 

‘Well,’ said Sir Charles, ‘ I’ve 
just finished my contribution to 
“ London Society’s ” Holiday Num- 
ber.’ 

‘About this place? I cried, 
aghast. 

‘Precisely. Here it is.’ 

In vain I struggled. The Supe- 
rior Psychic Force was on me. 
"Twas his to read, and mine to 
hear. 
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_ OU are not at all well,’ said 

the doctor to me, after ten 
minutes’ conversation in his con- 
sulting-room. 

‘I know I am not, I replied. 
‘ I like you personally very much, 
but if I was in a state of robust 
health I should not come and see 
you at half-past nine in the morn- 
ing by way of an afternoon call. 
Of course I am not well. I don’t 
want to be told that. I know it 
as well as you do. I want to 
know what is the matter with me, 
and then I want you to make me 
well. My dear friend, you can’t 
want to feel my pulse again. 
Here, give me a prescription and 
let me go. I haven’t a moment 
to spare.’ 

The eminent physician—one of 
the eminentest—regarded me pla- 
cidly, and still retained my wrist. 
* You are irritable,’ he said, ‘all 
over. Your nervous system is a 
little upset, and your liver very 
much upset. You have been over- 
working yourself.’ 

‘I don’t believe in overwork,’ 
I replied impatiently ; ‘I am never 
so well as when I have plenty to 
do. I am miserable and bored 
beyond all description when I 
have nothing to do.’ 

* Very likely. People are very 
uncomfortable when they have 
nothing to eat. They get on 
very well when they have plenty 
to eat. But they have to come 
to us when they indulge too 
freely. You may give the stomach 
too much to do, and you may give 
the brain too much to do. Too 
much, that is, at one time. Con- 
sequently you get nervous and 
anxious, and anxiety upsets the 
digestive organs just as badly 
as too generous a diet. Take 
my advice, go and travel for a 
month.’ 


‘ That’s all very well as advice, 
but I can’t afford the time.’ 

‘ Not long ago a statesman, in 
addressing students, told them 
they must be careful how they 
put in that plea against the 
claims of health, for he told 
them to beware of being obliged 
to afford the time to be ill. 
Here’s my prescription.’ And he 
offered me a ‘ Bradshaw.’ I felt 
strongly inclined in return to pre- 
sent him with sixpence as his fee. 
But I refrained from the practical 
joke, as I saw he looked serious. 
I did not take the prescription, 
as I saw it was a month old; but, 
being a person of impulsive habits, 
I went straight to Euston Square 
and booked a place per Limited 
Mail for Inverness three days 
after date. 

‘Bat why Inverness? asked 
my reasoning faculty, as I walked 
away from the station. ‘Oh, I 
don’t know,’ returned Impulse; 
‘ it’s a very nice place, I believe, 
though I have never taken you 
there yet. Buy a “ Black’s Pic- 
turesque Guide,” and that will 
give you lots of reasons.” I 
meekly obeyed Impulse and pur- 
chased a stout green volume 
bearing that title. I studied it 
that evening, and went to bed 
impressed with the notion that 
Scotland is much more lovely than 
Switzerland. 

In due course I found myself 
comfortably arranged for the 
through journey, the guard hav- 
ing obligingly given me a couple 
of young sign-posts to serve as 
leg rests. When I entered the 
carriage I found that I was not 
to be companionless, for there was 
an ample bundle of maps in one 
corner, and divers angling imple- 
ments and a fish basket in the 
netting. ‘Oho!’ I said to myself, 
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‘I am going to travel with a 
sportsman; perhaps I may have 
the luck to voyage with the re- 
nowned hero of the Free Break- 
fast Table, who is going to angle 
in the Tea—I mean the Tay. 
What luck! I'll interview him all 
the way.’ 

When my fellow-traveller took 
his seat, it did not want a 
second glance to assure me that 
it was not the piscatorial orator I 
had hoped for. He was a stout, 
florid man of middle age and well- 
to-do appearance. He possessed a 
pair of very bright, sharp eyes, 
rather smaller than his admirers 
could have wished, perhaps; a 
prominent nose, which rather sug- 
gested the notion of obtrusiveness 
into other people’s affairs; bushy 
whiskers, and a smiling mouth. 
I could see that he took stock of 
me in half a second, and I argued 
therefrom that the article he dealt 
in largely was mankind, and that 
he could execute a pretty toler- 
able order in that business, pro- 
vided that he had not to deal 
with first-class goods. On the 
whole, I did not feel inclined to 
throw myself upon the market, 
feeling that if I was sought at 
all it must be as a matter of 
private contract. Off went the 
Limited, and on came my com- 
panion. 

‘I beg your pardon, sir; but, 
jumping into the train in a hurry, 
I forgot to see if this was a 
smoking carriage. Do you object 
to a cigar? 

‘ Not the least,’ I replied, ‘if 
you don’t mind a pipe.’ 

‘Not a bit; but let me offer 
you one of these cigars. I'll un- 
dertake to say you won’t get a 
better if you search London 
through. My own importing, 
sir. Oblige me.’ 

As a rule, I distrust ‘ own im- 
portations,’ but not wishing to 
seem churlish, I accepted the gift, 
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and felt no hesitation in admit- 
ting that the tobacco was ad- 
mirable. 

‘ Going far north, sir ?’ 

* Yes,’ I replied, ‘ as far as this 
carriage will take me.’ 

‘To Inverness? SoamI. We 
shall be companions all the way.’ 
I could not help thinking that 
the keen glance which accom- 
panied his words betrayed a cer- 
tain curiosity on his part as to 
whether there was anything to 
be made out of me. But I re- 
pressed the ungenerous suspicion ; 
surely the gentle angler would 
keep his flies and other artificial 


~ baits for the nobler salmon, and 


not waste his skill on such small 
fry as myself. ‘ Like myself, he 
continued, ‘I have no doubt you 
mean to kill a fish or two.’ 

‘ Well— yes — perhaps,’ I an- 
swered evasively, as if I had not 
quite made up my mind whether 
I should empty a river or not— 
I who had never touched a salmon 
in my life, except at dinner! 

‘ Ah! it’s a noble sport!’ he re- 
joined, looking up at the iamp as 
if he saw a paradise of angling 
in the oil; ‘a noble sport! What 
water are you going to try?’ 

I thought of Homburg, Bath, 
Baden, Harrogate, but I could not, 
for the life of me, remember the 
name of a Scotch river at the 
moment, and I longed to consult 
my Black’s P. G., but dignity 
forbade, and Impulse, which is 
never as strictly accurate as could 
be desired, compelled me to say 
that I hadn’t made up my mind, 
and I should see about it when 
I got there.’ 

My friend instantly saw through 
my shallow evasion, and re- 
marked : 

‘Perhaps you ain’t so keen 
about fishing as I am.’ 

‘ No,’ I replied, brightening up, 
‘I don’t think I am.’ 

The polished arrow of my sar- 
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casm hit no mark. The fisherman 
continued to troll for my inten- 
tions, and so, at last, like the 
historical opossum, I came down 
and confessed that I was merely 
travelling for pleasure and relax- 
ation. 

‘Ah! so am I,’ he exclaimed, 
as he landed me. ‘I find there is 
nothing like this sort of thing 
after months of hard work in the 
City. Now, you’re in business, I 
dare say ?” 

‘ Certainly,’ I replied; ‘I am a 
professional man.’ 

My companion burst into a roar 
of laughter. ‘Lor’ now! that is 
good! that’s the best answer I 
have heard for a long time. Why, 
you would have puzzled Hawkins 
if you had been a witness for the 
Claimant. A professional man! 
You are the chaps that keep no 
books and return a fancy income- 
tax. I like to meet a man like 
you. I say, what do you profess, 
now ? 

Undoubtedly this was one of 
the most vulgar persons it had 
been my misfortune to meet for 
a long time. I looked at him 
with a cold interrogative stare, 
as who should say, What the 
deuce do you mean by your im- 
pudence, you infernal snob ? 

‘ Excuse me,’ he continued, as 
if he accurately understood my 
look. ‘No offence intended, I as- 
sure you. I thought you meant 
it as a joke; I see you didn’t. 
But, you know, there are such a 
lot of professions nowadays, and 
it’s such a very wide term. Why, 
bless you, I’m a professional man 
myself.’ 

I inclined my head coldly, and 
said : 

‘Then I hardly understand 
your burst of jocularity when 
I s 

‘No, no! my fault. I didn’t 
ought to have laughed. But I 
recollect reading at school as a 


couple of pagan priests never 
could meet each other without 
exchanging a sly wink. And I 
thought that perhaps your pro- 
fession was the same as mine— 
money-making.’ 

I am not disposed to deny,’ 
I replied, somewhat soothed, ‘ that 
I follow my profession, such as 
it is, with some hope of pecuniary 
reward.’ 

‘Of course not. Who does? 
From the Queen on her throne, 
or the Archbishop in his palace, 
down to the agricultural labourer 
and the City missionary, we none 
of us can afford to do our work 
for nothing. We are bound by 
our natural instincts to make it 
pay somehow. Well, sir, ’m @ 
financial agent; that’s what I am. 
I assist other people in getting 
money, and I pocket my commis- 
sion. Nothing to be ashamed of 
in that, I suppose? Ican nego- 
tiate a loan, arrange a mortgage, 
promote a company, work a patent, 
manage a theatre, start a church, 
or fund a continental revolution. 
That’s a pretty wide profession, 
sir, ain’t it? 

‘Very much so,’ I assented. 
‘May I ask how you propose to 
get a percentage out of your fish- 
ing-rod ? 

‘Aha! that’s a speculation, that 
is. Fishing is my only amuse- 
ment, but it will prove a remune- 
rative-one in the end. Iam going 
to meet some friends right across 
on the west coast of Sutherland- 
shire, and if you happen to get as 
far as Loch Inver, sir, you will 
find me in enviable company.’ 

The financier chuckled heartily 
to himself, and gazed with infinite 
self-satisfaction at the lamp. I 
could not help thinking that 
there he found an oily sympathy. 
We did not have much further 
conversation, as I conceived a dis- 
like for him ; and I wished heartily 
for a moment or two that I was a 
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card-sharper, and could take down 
his unutterable self-conceit by a lit- 
tle brilliant practice at écarté. By- 
and-by I fell asleep and dreamed 
about him. My dreams were not 
pleasant. In due course we arrived 
at Carlisle, and both turned out to 
get some coffee. I returned first 
to the compartment, and could not 
restrain myself from looking at 
the label on the fishing-rods, and 
discovered that my fellow-travel- 
ler called himself Joshua Blake, 
Esquire. I felt convinced that he 
would return from the refresh- 
ment-room very wide awake, and 
would persist in talking, and I 
earnestly hoped that somebody 
else would get into the carriage. 
My hopings were granted. A tall, 
good-looking, but very pale gentle- 
man, of some five and twenty years 
of age, whom I had noticed casu- 
ally in the refreshment-room and 
afterwards on the platform, peered 
into the carriage, looked at me 
sharply, watched me retire into 
my corner, then gazed at the rug 
left by Mr. Blake in his corner, 
then at the fishing-rods in the net- 
ting, and then entered. He carried 
a bag which he disarranged the 
rods to make room for; he coolly 
displaced the rug, and made him- 
self comfortable in Mr. Blake’s 
place. Under ordinary circum- 
stances I should have felt justified 
in pointing out to him that he was 
transgressing the social rules of 
railway travelling; but as it was 
I felt no ambition to be Joshua 
Blake’s agent, and I thought that 
great financier was perfectly cap- 
able of taking care of himself. 

‘ Passengers for the north, take 
your seats,’ cried the guard. Mr. 
Blake bustled up and jumped into 
the carriage, and the guard slam- 
med the door behind him. The 
driver steamed his whistle, and the 
train moved off. 

‘Excuse me, sir, said Blake, 
rather crossly, to the pale young 
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gentleman who had taken his seat, 
‘ but you are in my place.’ 

‘ Am I really ? replied the new- 
comer. ‘I am very sorry for it. 
But I can’t move.’ 

* Nonsense!’ exclaimed Blake ; 
‘I left my rug in my seat, and I 
must insist upon your shifting.’ 

‘Oh, there’s your rug,’ said the 
other wearily. ‘Pray don’t bother 
me.’ 

‘ D—n it, sir! but I must bother 
you! I want my place.’ 

‘ Dear me! do sit down, my good 
fellow. One place is just as good 
as another for a robust person like 
you. I give you my word I can’t 
sit anywhere but here; and don’t 
you see that I am dying?’ 

‘Curse your impudence!’ re- 
torted Blake furiously, ‘don’t try 
and come your chaff over me. Die 
if you like, but go and do it some- 
where else. Get out of my place!’ 

‘ Well, as I don’t wish my last 
moments to be disturbed by a 
coarse ruffian like you,’ returned 
the pale young gentleman coolly, 
‘T’ll allow you to sit here;’ and he 
languidly moved to the opposite 
seat. Then he addressed himself 
to me. ‘In case anything unplea- 
sant should happen to me before 
we reach Inverness, sir, perhaps 
you will have the kindness to say 
at the inquest that my end was 
hastened by the unfeeling beha- 
viour of this person. Here is my 
card—Edward Dykewood—that is 
my name.’ He handed me the 
card, and fell back in a dreadful 
fit of coughing. 

I looked at Joshua Blake, 
Esquire. He was gazing with un- 
disguised anxiety at his opposite 
neighbour. 

‘You had better let him have 
that seat with his back to the en- 

gine, said I. ‘Mr. Dykewood is 
evidently very far from well.’ 

‘Oh! certainly, exclaimed the 
man Blake, jumping up. ‘ Pray 
forgive me, sir, for my rough 
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manner. 
here.’ 

‘Oh, don’t apologize,’ said the 

invalid; ‘it really is of very little 
consequence. I can’t last much 
longer—don’t put yourself out for 
me.’ 
‘But I insist upon your sitting 
here,’ cried Mr. Blake. ‘ Sit here, 
I beg; put your feet up. Let me 
shut the window.’ 

‘Thanks. I am afraid I am 
giving you a great deal of trouble. 
You are a better fellow than I 
thought you were.’ And Mr. Ed- 
ward Dykewood made himself 
comfortable in the place he had ori- 
ginally selected. ‘Might I trouble 
you for your rug?’ he continued, 
looking at Blake. ‘Isee you have 
a@ very nice one there, and the 
morning air strikes very chilly to 
@ poor consumptive creature like 
myself.’ 

Without another word Mr. Blake 
wrapped his rug carefully about 
the pale gentleman, who then pro- 
ceeded to say: ‘ That’s very nice. 
Now, if you have got such a thing 
as a brandy flask in your travel- 
ling-bag, I think a short nip would 
ward off a fainting attack to which 
I am subject, and which I feel 
coming on. Thanks.’ 

Mr. Blake provided the required 
stimulant in a handsome silver 
flask. 

‘You are really too good. T’ll 
keep this beside me, if you have 
no objection;’ and the invalid 
coolly pocketed the flask. Then 
his cough attacked him severely, 
and Mr. Blake seemed much con- 
cerned. 

‘Oh, this dreadful cough!’ 
groaned the unfortunate man. ‘It 
is carrying me to my grave! 
What would I not give for some 
tobacco !’ 

‘ Let me offer you a cigar,’ said 
Mr. Blake, eagerly, as he proffered 
his cigar-case. The invalid feebly 
waved his hand as if declining, 


Oblige me by sitting 


and said in a horribly sepulchral 
tone, ‘ Unless it is the very best 
that can be bought for money, it 
will make me worse.’ 

‘Stay,’ exclaimed Blake, as he 
re-opened his travelling-bag, ‘ I 
have a few others here. Try this,’ 
and he produced a superb Regalia. 
‘ Don’t smoke more than you want, 
for there’s a lot of it. Throw it 
away when you have had enough. 
But I give you my word of honour 
they cost half-a-crown apiece, trade 
price.’ 

‘Mr. Dykewood took the cigar, 
lit it, and soon appeared to be 
much more easy in his bodily con- 
dition. Blake smoked another 
half-crowner. I regret to say that 
he omitted to offer me one; nor 
did he take the ostentatious hint 
I gave him by carefully preparing 
a pipe. 

‘Really these are beautiful 
cigars,’ observed Dykewood in a 
less feeble voice—‘ most admir- 
able. Good gracious, sir!’ he sud- 
denly exclaimed, looking at me in 
horror, ‘you are not going to 
smoke a pipe? No—no! I can- 
not stand it. Throw me out of 
the window at once. You might 
just as well, if you are going to 
do that !’ 

‘Unfortunately,’ said I imper- 
turbably, ‘I cannot tolerate the 
smell of tobacco unless I am smok- 
ing myself. And I have nothing 
but my pipe.’ 

‘Give him a cigar,’ cried Dyke- 
wood almost imperiously, address- 
ing Blake; ‘ one of these Regalias. 
Oh, you must—you must!’ For 
Mr. Blake was about to offer me a 
less expensive article. He meekly 
obeyed, and I obeyed, meekly but 
not reluctantly. 

‘This man Blake,’ I thought to 
myself, ‘this blustering, swagger- 
ing, money-making creature, has 
his good points after all. He is 
wonderfully kind to that poor fel- 
low. I have a better opinion of 




















human nature than I entertained 
when we started from Euston last 
night.’ 

The attentions of Joshua Blake 
to Edward Dykewood were cer- 
tainly unremitting, and a more 
capricious sufferer it had never 
been my fortune to meet. The 
windows had to be perpetually 
opened or shut; extra cushions 
were required, and were placed in 
position by Blake. Ten minutes 
after being so placed they had to 
be removed, as being uncomfort- 
able after all. Then the invalid 
fancied that the netting above him 
was not safe, and that the pa- 
raphernalia of fishing-rods and 
baskets would tumble through and 
crush him, and they all had to 
be shifted. If the engine-driver 
sounded his whistle or gave a 
whoop like an owl, Blake was ear- 
nestly requested to look out of the 
window and see what the signals 
were doing ; and thrice he returned 
to his seat suffering agonies from 
dust in his eyes, when Mr. Dyke- 
wood consoled him by saying, 
‘Oh, that’s nothing. If you only 
suffered as I do!’ At last I began 
to suspect that there was some 
hidden meaning in Blake’s exces- 
sive patience and obtrusive sym- 
pathy; but my ingenuity exhausted 
itself in endeavouring to account 
for it. A solution of the mystery 
eventually arrived. We approached 
Perth, and I remarked, looking at 
my watch: 

‘We are in capital time, and 
shall have a comfortable twenty 
minutes for breakfast.’ 

The invalid groaned heavily, 
and closed his eyes. 

‘Take some more brandy,’ ex- 
claimed Blake. ‘ You have got my 
flask in your pocket.’ 

“Kind soul!’ murmured Dyke- 
wood, ‘I know I have. ButIdare 
not put any more into an empty 
stomach.’ 

‘We are close to Perth,’ replied 
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Blake. ‘A good breakfast would 
do you a world of good.’ 

‘It would, I know,’ returned 
the other, feebly as before. ‘ But 
I have a long journey to make, 
and I have only enough money to 
pay my travelling expenses. I 
can’t afford any breakfast.’ 

I own to having felt deeply 
moved at this heart-rending con- 
fession, and was about to makea 
generous proposal, when Joshua 
Blake interrupted me by saying: 

‘Come, come, Mr. Dykewood, 
you can’t be so badly off as all 
that. I don’t mind telling you 
plainly, sir, that I know you better 
than you suppose. Only six weeks 
ago you sold your life-interest in 
a certain estate for a very consi- 
derable sum of money, as you 
wanted capital. And allow me to 
add, sir, that the person who pur- 
chased that life-interest had every 
reason to believe that you were a 
hale and hearty young man, of 
careful and temperate habits, and 
that a gross fraud has been per- 
petrated.’ 

‘ Air!’ shrieked Dykewood, with 
an appalling gesture. ‘ Air—I am 
fainting—dying—quick! And he 
fell back in a ghastly condition. 
Blake sulkily opened the window, 
and the invalid revived. 

‘ You have alluded to a very 
painful subject,’ he said wearily to 


Blake. ‘ Pray be eareful how you 
do it again. But you are right— 
quite right. When that transac- 


tion was entered into I was, as you 
truthfully say, a hale and hearty 
young man, of careful and tempe- 
rate habits. But, alas for the de- 
ceptive appearances of human na- 
ture, which even insurance offices 
are not proof against! I have 


since that time fallen into a rapid 
decline, through—alas for decep- 
tion again!—through disappointed 
love!’ 

‘Now, upon my soul, this is 
exclaimed 


too bad — too bad!’ 
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Mr. Blake, angrily stamping his 
foot. 

* You are right again—it is too 
bad! Oh, how sad to be cut off in 
one’s youth!’ There were tears 
standing in the young man’s eyes 
as he continued: ‘But I should 
not like to die with the thought 
that I had defrauded anyone. But 
how do you know this secret event 
of my life ? 

‘ Simply in this way, Mr. Edward 
Dykewood; I am the purchaser of 
your life-interest. I am Joshua 
Blake.’ 

‘Indeed! And you have been 
so good and kind tome! Let me 
take your hand.’ And he feebly 
stretched out a hand which I then 
remarked was not quite so ema- 
ciated as might have been antici- 
pated, though very white. 

The financier did not regard the 
movement, but said: 

* Are you serious about wishing 
to make good what will evidently 
be a serious loss to me? 

* Most serious. Oh, food! fod!’ 

‘Hang it, you must be able to 
get yourself some breakfast,’ ex- 
claimed Blake impatiently. ‘ What 
have you done with my money ?’ 

‘ All locked up in an excellent 
business, but no chance of a return 
for some time. Oh, that I may 
have strength to legally transfer 
my share to you! Food! food!’ 

We entered the station at Perth. 
Blake and I assisted the unhappy 
invalid to the refreshment-room ; 
and it is only right to say that he 
made a very hearty meal, for which 
Blake paid. 

When we were reseated in the 
Inverness carriage, Blake asked 
him if he felt better. 

‘Oh, much better,’ returned 
Dykewood: ‘much stronger. I 
trust I shall live to repay your 
kindness.’ Then a terrible cough- 
ing fit returned, and he gasped 
out, ‘ Another cigar.’ 

There was nothing for it but 


for Blake to give him another 
Regalia. 

‘And now for business,’ said 
Blake. ‘I understand that you 
are anxious, considering your pre- 
carious state of health, to relieve 
me from the unfortunate proba- 
bility of a serious loss. Is that so ?’ 

‘It is, most certainly. Could 
I die happy otherwise ?” 

‘Then when we arrive at In- 
verness ——’ 

‘If I ever arrive there alive, 
that is,’ put in Dykewood, as 
he expelled a volume of smoke 
from his mouth. 

‘When we arrive at Inverness,’ 
continued Blake, not caring to 
notice the interruption, ‘we will 
seek a lawyer, and make a legal 
arrangement, which will secure 
me in case of—of—any accidents 
happening before your London ad- 
visers can be communicated with.’ 

‘But I am afraid of Scotch 
lawyers,’ murmured Dykewood. 
‘There’s no knowing what they 
may do to you. They will “ feu” 
you, or “ public roup ” you, and let 
you in for “ multiple and poinder,” 
or some horrible thing or other, 
before you know where you are. 
And then he was aftacked with a 
worse coughing fit than ever. 

‘But, I say, don’t you do any- 
thing for that cough of yours ?’ 
asked Blake anxiously. ‘In com- 
mon justice to a fellow, you ought 
to try and cure it, you know.’ 

‘What’s the good? replied 
Dykewood mournfully. ‘I tell 
you, I have been disappointed 
in love. Why should I care to 
live?” 

‘ Well, for my sake,’ hazarded 
Blake. 

‘Impossible. I am sorry for 
you, but, you see, it’s not my 
fault. I can’t get up any interest 
in you. I am willing to make 
such ‘reparation as may be pos- 
sible, but—oh! my love! my 
love!’ 


And the unhappy young 














man hid his face in his hands, 
and sobbed bitterly. 

‘ I say, look here, Mr. Dykewood,’ 
said Blake after a pause, and in a 
blander manner, ‘it seems to me 
rather odd that a good-looking 
chap like you—at least you would 
be good-looking if you were not so 
confoundedly pale—should be des- 
perately in love with a young 
lady, and she should not return it.’ 

‘But she does return it, my 
dear Mr. Blake,’ returned Dyke- 
wood. ‘It isn’t her fault; it’s her 
bad and abominable father that 
stands between us. He is bent 
upon her marrying some rich cad 
whom she positively hates, and 
he won’t hear of me.’ 

‘Humph. But surely that 
might be got over. Why don’t 
you shoot the rich cad, or get 
rid of him somehow ?” 

‘Oh, how I should like to!’ ex- 
claimed Dykewood, gazing ear- 
nestly upon Joshua Blake’s florid 
face. 

‘Now, if the governor could be 
squared and you could marry the 
girl, why it would do you all the 
good in the world.’ 

‘You are right!— you are 
right! It would save my life. 
Do you think it’s possible ?” 

‘Of course it’s possible. 
me all particulars.’ 

‘ You are the best friend I ever 
had!’ cried Dykewood fervently. 
‘And look here, Mr. Blake, if by 
your assistance I win this young 
lady, I will undertake on my wed- 
ding-day to pay you down the 
sum for which I sold my life 
interest in the shire estates. 
Come, let us draw up the agree- 
ment at-once, and this gentleman 
shall be the witness.’ 

To this I readily consented, as 
far as I was concerned. 

Writing-materials were ready 
to hand in Mr. Blake’s bag, and he 
drew up the agreement quickly, 
suggesting that, at all events, he 


Tell 
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could get it stamped at Inver- 
ness. ‘ What is the young lady’s 
name he asked when he came to 
that point. 

‘Her name? responded Dyke- 


wood. ‘I hardly like to make 
it public. But this is an affair 
of honour ?” 


‘Undoubtedly, said I; and 
* Unquestionably,’ said Mr. Blake. 

‘Then, on that understanding, 
I do not hesitate to inform you 
that the name which must appear 
on this instrument is Geraldine 
Alexandra De Courcy.’ 

The names were duly filled in, 
the document was signed by the 
principal parties, and attested by 
myself. As Mr. Blake had treated 
me somewhat rudely when I told 
him that I was a ‘ professional 
man,’ I did not think it necessary 
to hint the doubt that possibly 
the document was worthless, as 
contravening certain principles of 
English common law about what is 
termed marriage-brocage. Besides, 
we were in Scotland, and a great 
novelist has shown us that Scotch 
marriage law is rather queer. So 
I signed and held my tongue, re- 
serving the point for further con- 
sideration. 

We did not arrive at Inverness 
till about four o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, and Mr. Dykewood ap- 
peared to be much better. He 
always did get better towards 
evening, he remarked. We dined 
together at the Caledonian Hotel, 
and were tolerably merry. 

After dinner Blake produced 
some more Regalias, and by-and- 
by he asked Dykewood where he 
was going to the next day. 

‘Where am I going?’ replied 
the invalid in some surprise. 
‘Why, where you do, of course. 
You don’t suppose that I am 
going to desert such an excellent 
friend as you are until our little 
bargain is concluded ? 

‘Well; but hang it all,’ said 
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Blake, somewhat disconcerted, ‘ I 
am going to meet some very par- 
ticular friends at Loch Inver.’ 

‘I am convinced I shall be 
charmed with them,’ returned 
Dykewood. ‘I shall be delighted 
to meet any of your friends. Be- 
sides, the De Courcys are at Dun- 
robin, and surely the Duke has 
a house at Loch Inver. Doubtless 
they will come across the country 
and stay for a night or two.’ 

‘But I understood that you had 
only sufficient money to pay your 
travelling expenses as far as this,’ 
suggested Blake. 

* My dear fellow, pray don’t let 
that consideration stand in the 
way. I assure you I am not 
proud, and I am quite willing 
to be your guest till this affair is 
brought to a happy conclusion.’ 

* Ah, well, if you put it in that 
way, suppose I make a memo- 
randum of the expenses on our 
agreement, and you can settle up 
at the same time ?” 

Dykewood expressed his entire 
satisfaction with this arrangement, 
and the next morning we went by 
rail to Bonar Bridge. Thence we 
drove to Inchnadamph, on Loch 
Assynt, where we stayed the 
night; and a charming drive 
along the lake and by the river 
brought us the following noon 
to Loch Inver. Having alighted 
at the hotel, Blake inquired 
eagerly of the landlord if Mr. 
Malcolm Mackenzie and Miss 
Mackenzie from Edinburgh had 
yet arrived. Yes; they had ar- 
rived two days previously. Then 
Dykewood, if any one was staying 
at the Duke’s lodge. No; but a 
party was shortly expected. 

Interested as I might feel in the 
romantic invalid, I certainly was 
somewhat bored with Blake and I 
took alongand lovely rambleamong 
the beautiful scenery by which 
Loch Inver is surrounded. I had 
heard many hard things said 


about the Scotch climate; but 
nothing could have been more 
lovely than the weather on this 
exquisite afternoon. Indeed, I 
felt rather as if I were in Italy 
than some hundred miles north 
of London. Coming back towards 
the village, as my watch warned 
me that it was near the hour 
at which we had agreed to dine, 
I suddenly came upon two per- 
sons sitting upon a rock beside 
the mountain path—a young lady 
and a young gentleman—who did 
not observe me till I was very 
near them. They were sitting as 
near each other as the laws of 
space would permit, and were 
talking very earnestly. The young 
lady looked up first. She was 
very pretty indeed. Then the 
young gentleman looked up. It 
was Mr. Edward Dykewood. He 
gave me the slightest possible nod 
of the head, accompanied, as it 
seemed to me, by the slightest 
possible wink. I on 
hastily. Miss Geraldine Alexandra 
De Courcy had evidently arrived 
at Loch Inver, and Mr. Joshua 
Blake’s chances were, to all ap- 
pearance, looking up. I returned 
to the hotel, and entered the sit- 
ting room. Mr. Blake was pacing 
up and down like a caged and 
enraged wild animal. 

‘What’s the matter?’ said I. 
‘Isn’t it all right? I thought 
it was.’ 

‘ Confound it, it’s all wrong !’ ex- 
claimed Blake furiously. ‘ Listen 
to this. I came here expecting 
to meet Malcolm Mackenzie of 
Edinburgh, and his daughter. 
I’ve known Mackenzie for some 
time, and we’ve done business to- 
gether pretty often, and I got 
very sweet on his daughter; and 
between him and me the thing 
was pretty nearly arranged. Now, 
it seems, his daughter is in love 
with somebody else, and is pining 
away for him. It isn’t merely 
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that she is a lovely woman, but 
she has two thousand a year.’ 

‘Oh,’ said I, ‘that’s what you 
came to fish for, eh ?’ 

‘Don’t joke about it; I can’t 
stand it. Why, it’s a dead loss of 
forty thousand pounds.’ 

‘ Well, I can tell you something 
that will console you, Mr. Blake. 
Miss De Courcy is here. I saw 
her sitting in a romantic spot 
with Dykewood, and it certainly 
is all right, as far as she is con- 
cerned.’ 

‘ But I don’t see my way clearly 
there,’ responded Blake. ‘I signed 
that undertaking to help Dyke- 
wood in winning the young lady ; 
but, after all, what can I do?’ 

‘What!’ I exclaimed, ‘a man 
like you at the end of his re- 
sources! A financier such as you 
are alarmed at a temporary de- 
pression of the market! An 
angler of such redoubted skill 
positively afraid to throw a fly 
fer fear of not hooking his fish 
at the first rise! Come, Mr. Joshua 
Blake, stir that clever brain of 
yours. Remember you have a 
reputation to keep up.’ 

‘ You are right,’ said Mr. Blake, 
with rising energy. ‘ Whodid he 
say was his rival ? Some rich cad? 
Hang it, I'll square this little job 
somehow or other.’ 

I went to the window, and 
looked out upon the little quay. 
‘See,’ said I, ‘here come Dyke- 
wood and Miss De Courcy. Upon 
my word, he is very shaky, and 
she does not seem much better. 
They are positively supporting 
each other.’ 

Blake looked out over my 
shoulder. 

‘ That Miss De Courcy!’ he ex- 
claimed, suddenly retreating with 
an oath. ‘ Why, it’s Miss Mac- 
kenzie !’ 

A sudden flash of light streamed 
upon my intelligence; but I said 
nothing. Blake paced the room 
furiously, and in a few moments 
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Dykewood entered the room. He 
seemed pale and exhausted, and 
threw himself upon the sofa. 

‘Now, sir, what does all this 
mean ?’ cried Blake. ‘ Explain.’ 

‘Hush, my dear fellow, don’t 
make such a dreadful noise,’ 
gasped Dykewood. ‘She is here, 
very ill. Go and settle it for me 
at once, I beg of you.’ 

‘I saw you down below,’ Blake 
almost screamed, ‘arm-in-arm with 
Miss Mackenzie. What does it 
mean?” 

‘What! you know her? Oh, 
I am so glad. This will sim- 
plify matters. Don’t roar like a 
wild bull, my friend; you tear 
my nerves to pieces.’ 

‘Curse your nerves! What do 
you mean by telling me a pack 
of lies about Miss De Courcy ? 

‘Gently, gently. You would 
have a name, and, as a gentle- 
man, I did not like Flora Mac- 
kenzie’s name to appear on the 
face of a vulgar contract that 
might by-and-by become the sub- 
ject of litigation. A little re- 
flection, you human _ thunder- 
storm, and you will appreciate 
my delicacy.’ 

‘D—n your delicacy, sir. I 
aspire to the hand of Miss Mac- 
kenzie myself.’ 

‘What!’ cried Dykewood, rais- 
ing himself on his elbow, and 
regarding Blake with a melan- 
choly stare. ‘Are you the rich 
cad? It’s all over then. Carry 
out the contract, or send for an 
undertaker.’ 

‘I prefer to send for an under- 
taker,’ replied Blake grimly. ‘I 
will sacrifice what I paid for your 
life-interest. Miss Mackenzie’s 
fortune will recoup me.’ 

‘No it won’t,’ answered Dyke- 
wood faintly; ‘for she has only 
a life-interest in her two thou- 
sand a year, and she has solemnly 
sworn not to survive me;’ and 
Dykewood fell back on the sofa 
fainting. 

o 
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‘Confound these wretched in- 
valids!’ exclaimed Blake. ‘I am 
blessed if I know what to do.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Blake—Mr. Joshua 
Blake,’ said I mournfully, ‘ why 
will you make two young hearts 
bleed to death? You cannot 
make this young lady love you. 
How can you make her marry 
you? What are you thinking of? 

‘Her father is under pecuniary 
obligations, to me,’ returned Blake 
moodily ; ‘ and he has an obedient 
daughter. He has given his pro- 
mise, and she must ratify it.’ 

‘Oh, fie for shame, Joshua 
Blake!’ I cried, with solemn in- 
dignation. ‘How can you let 
your better feelings be swayed 
by such unworthy considerations ? 
What will they say of you in the 
City when they hear that you 
have positively refused to put 
hard cash into your pocket rather 
than get rid of a bad bargain, for 
merely sentimental reasons? You 
know I am a “ professional man,” 
and I am acquainted with many 
persons on the Stock Exchange. 
Think of the story I shall have 
to tell, and how it will go the 
rounds of commercial circles 
under the title of “How Blake 
was Sold!” ’ 

Mr. Blake abruptly left the 
room, and I have reason to be- 
lieve that he went straight to 
Mr. Mackenzie’s apartments. 


The reader may or may not 
be intererested to hear that the 
air of Loch Inver did wonders 
for Mr. Dykewood and for Miss 
Mackenzie. Not long afterwards 
I saw their marriage announced 
in the ‘Times.’ Whether Blake 
had been actually ‘sold’ some- 
how or other, Iam not in a posi- 
tion to say more than that I have 
my own opinions. But I dined 
recently with Mr. and Mrs. Dyke- 
wood, and we laughed a great deal. 
They were both in robust health, 
and seemed amazingly happy in 


the enjoyment of their mutual 
life-interest. 
. * - . o 

Evidently my mission to Loch 
Inver was useless. 

‘Where to now? asked Sir 
Charles. 

‘ Try Tenby,’ he suggested. 

‘It’s nine now. Can I be at 
Tenby by ten?” 

The jeu de mot produced a 
marvellous effect. Sir Charles 
shrieked with laughter. All of 
a sudden his shrieks appeared to 
resemble those of an engine; then 
he was an engine; I was holding 
him; then I was waking up in 
a first-class carriage and asking 
the guard if this was Tenby. 

‘ Yes, sir. Tenby.’ 

‘When will this weird exist- 
ence end?’ I said (again and as 
usual) to myself as I gave my 
portmanteau to an attendant and 
jumped into a vehicle, the driver 
of which, a civil engineer, observed 
that he had been expecting me for 
hours. 

More mystery! 

Wales! Wales! Beautiful Wales! 
whence come our mutton and our 
princes. 

I wandered by the mountain 
side, and saw the moon rising 
over the waters, and, being in the 
vein, I noted down, saying the 
words aloud as I wrote— 

* Tenby.—I am now at Tenby, 
in the interests of the “ London 
Society ” Holiday Number.’ 

* No, no,’ said a musical voice, 
as the figure of a spare young 
man with light flaxen ringlets 
and silken moustache stood be- 
fore me. 

I recognised him. 

‘ Joseph Hatton!’ I exclaimed. 

‘The same,’ he replied. ‘ I’ve 
just finished my paper. Hope 
you'll like it. Listen.’ 

Again I was spell-bound. 

The fair youth fettered me with 
his blue eye. 

I heard and wondered. 
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* TT\ELL you the secret of Tenby ? 

Do you put it as a conun- 
drum, most sweet belle of London 
Society ?” 

‘No; all places have their secrets. 
Tell me the secret of Tenby.’ 

‘By all means. It isa charming 
place for flirtation, better than the 
Row, the Zoo, or the Botanical. 
The caverns that line the beach 
are dry, picturesque, romantic. In 
their charming recesses you may 
imagine yourself alone by the sea. 
Do you remember, a week yester- 
day, how astonished Lieutenant 
Fitzboodle and the Honourable 
Miss Claymoor looked when you 
and I walked in? That is not quite 
what you mean, ma chére? Yet I 
presume you refer to the secret of 
Tenby’s success as a watering- 
place. Well, I repeat, it lies in its 
delicious seclusion, its repose, its 
drives and walks, its fine old 
castles, its beauties of the sea, its 
wonders of the shore, its thousand- 
and-one natural parlours for lovers. 
Why, I dare bet long odds that 
the momentous question has been 
popped more frequently at Tenby 
than at any other seaside retreat in 
the Principality. Did Inot meet you 
here just twelve months ago after 
the London season, when you were 
on a yachting excursion, and are 
we not continuing that journey, 
as man and wife, in the second 
month of our honeymoon? And 
have I not said a score of times, 
in the highly descriptive language 
of your own particular circle, that 
Tenby is “almost quite too ex- 
ceedingly beautiful”? No, I do 
not laugh at Society; I do not 
scorn its passwords. They only 
amuse me, just as the aristocratic 
affectation of Fitzboodle, whose 
father was a cheesemonger, amuses 
you. Iam too frivolous? Well, 
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then, come, we will take a walk, 
trace those ancient fortifications 
over Castle Hill, find a pleasant 
corner out of the heat of the sun, 
and I will tell you a dozen stories 
for that matter. 

* You have a fancy for the secret 
of some rock, or castle, or cavern ; 
some story of the past; a legend 
perhaps? What do you say to 
the secret of that Bristol steamer 
which is making a long track 
across the bay? or the story of 
those plebeian lovers down on the 
beach, who are pushing each other 
into the advancing tide? No, 
you want a fine old legend, with 
lords and ladies in it, romantic 
deeds or thrilling horrors, strength- 
ened with the flavour of antiquity. 
Well, you admired some of those 
monuments in the church yester- 
day. Associated with one of them 
is just the kind of legend that hits 
your description. You remember 
that kneeling figure in aldermanic 
robes ? 

* Yes, perfectly.’ 

‘One of Cromwell’s soldiers pep- 
pered that figure, taking it, in the 
shadow of the night, for a formid- 
able enemy. But that is not the 
monument to which I refer. No, 
I am not tantalizing ; Iam simply 
leading up to that unpretending 
tomb upon which was engraven 
“Walter Vaughan, of Dunraven.” 
Good names, aristocratic, sugges- 
tive? Ah! now I see I interest 
you. It is a twice-told tale. All 
good legends deserve repetition. 
I know this one by heart. 

‘Walter Vaughan, the lord of 
Dunraven, was a clever young fel- 
low; he had plenty of money and 
plenty of brains—a rare combina- 
tion. He was romantic, and began 
life with generous impulses. In- 
stead of taking a leading position 
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in society, perfecting himself in the 
minuet, and making himself gene- 
rally agreeable, he devoted himself 
to science. He invented machines 
for saving life at sea. He built a 
lighthouse; and once, when a ship 
was wrecked off the headland 
where his splendid castle was situ- 
ated, he actually risked his own 
life and wetted his feet to save a 
couple of sailors, whose lives, of 
course, were of no importance 
whatever. This piece of gratuit- 
ous recklessness gained the young 
lord a reputation among the com- 
mon people in Glamorganshire, 
and put him still farther outside 
the ordinary groove of Society. He 
would have made a figure at Court. 
He was tall and handsome, had 
fine auburn hair, a sanguine tem- 
perament, and might have made as 
many conquests as the most suc- 
cessful cavalier; but he preferred 
science, astronomy, and saving life 
at sea. There is no accounting for 
taste. He spent enormous sums 
of money on his hobbies, and after 
some years found himself actually 
impoverished. He applied to Go- 
vernment for assistance in his 
schemes. The Government flat- 
tered him, applauded his work, 
and in fact did everything but 
supply him with money. In his 
disappointment Lord Dunraven 
condescendingly accepted the hand 
of a rich commoner’s daughter ; 
but it is quite clear he was not 
aman of the world. He did not 
look into the lady’s fortune, nor 
was he invited, as your noble 
father invited my humble self, to 
make settlements. Of course mar- 
riage is a very delightful institu- 
tion. Iam sure you will say that 
I show a high appreciation of it; 
but it is “quite too absurd,” as your 
brother Horace says, to allow love 
or romance to run away with one’s 
judgment. It is a great injustice 


to the institution of marriage itself 
when two young people ignore the 





principles of political economy. 
Was it not Theodore Hook who 
described matrimony as “the in- 
sane desire of some young man to 
pay some young woman’s board 
and lodging”? We reverse this 
occasionally, do we not? But you 
are anxious to hear the result of 
Lord Dunraven’s marriage. It 
turned out that the lady had very 
little money; and further, that his 
lordship’s steward had so mort- 
gaged the Dunraven estates that 
the builder of the lighthouse and 
the inventor of all sorts of won- 
derful machines for saving life was 
a ruined man. Society has always 
treated cases of this kind pretty 
much in the same way since the 
very earliest times of which history 
speaks. Glamorganshire turned 
up its nose at Lord and Lady 
Dunraven when it discovered that 
the whole of the servants had 
been dismissed, and that the eldest 
son, at the age of fourteen, had 
gone out into the world to seek his 
fortune, and it was generally be- 
lieved was no more than a common 
sailor. By-and-by Lord Dunraven 
gave himself up to drink, his 
beverage being the vulgarest brew 
of the period; and in due course 
the commoner’s daughter died of a 
broken heart. 

‘You don’t like the story? and 
you think I tell it with levity? 
Well then, ma chére, that Bristol 
steamer is just landing its passen- 
gers. Look how the people on the 
pier crowd about the arrivals. 
There is a sugar-merchant’s daugh- 
ter, one of the prettiest girls in the 
West of England. If you hada 
glass you could almost see her. 
She is just flinging herself into the 
arms of—only her father. Now, I 
will tell you her secret. No; you 
prefer, however horrible it may be, 
to hear the story of Dunraven ? 

*To proceed, then. I forgot to 
tell you that he had four sons 
when his wife died. You can cal- 
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* The minstrel shot him to the heart.’ 























culate their ages when I tell you the 
eldest was fourteen. One day when 
his lordship had arrived at his 
very last shilling, a windfall came 
to the house of Dunraven. The 
Government had not only declined 
to pay anything towards his lord- 
ship’s national inventions, but had 
actually been mean enough to allow 
the light to be blown out in the 
lighthouse rather than pay a few 
pounds for oil, which the inventor 
could no longer supply. Conse- 
quently a rich Spanish vessel was 
wrecked upon the coast, and Wal- 
ter Vaughan became once more a 
rich man. As lord of the manor, 
he was entitled to the wealth of 
this stranded galleon. Now, by 
this time Lord Dunraven had be- 
come acynic. Great men, I believe, 
expand into heroes under adver- 
sity ; at least this is the philosophy 
of that literary gentleman whom 
we met at Lord Coddlington’s a 
month ago. Do you not remem- 
ber how he chaffed Horace about 
the passwords of Society, told him 
luck was genius properly directed, 
and that the history of a man who 
had seen nothing but happiness 
and prosperity all his life was not 
worth telling? Of course you do, 
and were delighted with him. Good. 
Well now, he is the sort of man who 
in Lord Dunraven’s position would, 
I suppose, have become perfectly 
grand in his philosophy. But 
Walter Vaughan was not strong- 
minded enough to play such an 
heroic réle ; he had become cynical, 
indifferent, and perfectly mali- 
cious. Indeed his denunciations 
of Government, his cursing of all 
mankind, and other verbal amuse- 
ments, so horrified his ancient 
harper that this venerable sage 
threatened to leave him for ever. 
Oh! I did not tell you about the 
harper. Of course, in those days, 
this minstrel with the flowing 
white beard was always part of 
the household of Welsh noblemen, 
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and the Dunraven minstrel was a 
fine old specimen of his class. 
With the faithfulness of Mr. Danny 
Mann, in the “ Colleen Bawn,” he 
stood by his master, and is even 
suspected of participating in his 
criminality. Now in the early 
years of Lord Dunraven, when he 
fought that pirate crew, the cap- 
tain of the captured vessel lost his 
hand in the encounter, and Lord 
Dunraven had the credit of dis- 
membering the marauder. In 
those days, it would appear, when 
a ‘man was defeated in this way 
he was not further harassed by 
prosecution and imprisonment, 
but allowed to follow his own 
course; and the captain of the 
pirate vessel, after obtaining the 
assistance of a practical scientific 
surgeon, indulged in the luxury 
of aniron hand. Captain Cuttle, 
you will remember, in the person 
of Mr. Emery at the theatre, is 
satisfied with a hook—which, by 
the way, is a very awkward sort 
of implement,—but the pirate 
captain would be content with 
nothing short of an iron hand, 
and so in due time became “ Matt 
of the Iron Hand.” He lived in the 
neighbourhood of the Dunraven 
castle, and turned his attention 
to wrecking. This was a kind of 
enterprise in those days carried on 
very largely by the Welsh, par- 
ticularly about the coast which 
we have been so pleasantly inves- 
tigating. The modern system is 
to exhibit false lights in finance ; 
to put out signals from the Stock 
Exchange, and induce people to 
think they are going to sail their 
little ships into quiet harbours for 
the remainder of their lives. The 
old system was to exhibit false 
lights upon the rocks, and allure 
ships at sea to their destruction, 
then to plunder crew and vessel, 
and in many cases, where the crew 
became obstreperous and objected 
to the operation, to settle them 
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with bludgeon and pistol. Matt 
of the Iron Hand was quite a suc- 
cessful operator in this direction, 
and had a few chosen spirits in 
his service. 

‘Lord Dunraven had long since 
forgiven Matt that incident of the 
pirate fight; but Matt, with a 
curious twist of mind, actually 
cherished revengeful feelings 
against his Lordship, and vowed 
over and over again to be even 
with him for the loss of his hand. 
But these were secret oaths, and 
they did not affect the outward 
show of friendship which all of a 
sudden grew up between Lord 
Dunraven and the pirate chief. 
The truth is, the noble Walter 
Vaughan entered into a compact 
with Matt in the exciting business 
of wrecking, and increased his 
wealth to an enormous extent. 
Indeed, no sooner did Walter 
Vaughan throw aside all his phi- 
lanthropic ideas and become an 
out-and-out villain, than Fortune 
smiled upon him and prospered 
him. Dunraven Castle once more 
rang with gaiety and mirth; 
county Society, such as it was, 
called and left its cards, and was 
delighted to be invited to the 
Dunraven dinners. But the master 
of the castle had a secret sorrow : 
he longed for the return of his 
eldest son. He grew maudlin 
about this scion of his house; and 
one autumn day, when mysterious 
news arrived that the future lord 
was on his way home, there were 
enormous rejoicings at the castle. 
During the day, however, the 
youngest son had the misfortune 
to fall into a vat of beer and drown 
himself. A butt of malmsey was 
a much more aristocratic bath for 
such a purpose, but this Dunraven 
it seems had a fancy for malt 
liquor. The old lord was very 
much put about by this incident, 
but it did not prevent him going 
down to the secret cave in the 


evening, where he was in the habit 
of meeting Matt, and doing a fine 
stroke of business upon a French 
brig. The next day his two re- 
maining sons went out in an open 
boat, made some awkward mistake 
in navigation (which was hardly to 
have been expected, considering 
their antecedents), and came to 
grief in presence of their father, 
who, not having his life-saving 
apparatus about him, could render 
them no assistance. So you see, 
ma chére, that just at the height 
of his ill-gotten wealth, Fortune, 
who pretended to be smiling upon 
him, struck him these sudden and 
hearty blows. The harper sang 
melancholy dirges and twanged his 
lyre. Matt went home to thank 
his gods for justice. Dunraven’s 
only hope now was in his eldest 
son, whose arrival on this famous 
coast brings about the final inci- 
dent in this terrific legend. 

‘It was a calm evening. The 
wind swept gently over earth and 
sea, quietly chasing a few withered 
leaves upon the rocks, and dally- 
ing with the sails of a strange ship 
which was seen standing up the 
Channel. There was an uncertainty 
about the vessel’s movements which 
attracted the attention of Mr. 
Vaughan and the minstrel. As 
night came on, the wind gradually 
rose, and presently blew a gale. 
Anxious about the fate of the 
vessel, Mr. Vaughan quietly hied 
him to his old retreat on the 
rocks. His faithful harper accom- 
panied him, and indulged in 
musical presentiments of evil. He 
begged his master at once to break 
off with Matt ; and Lord Dunraven 
presently gave him his word that 
he would use his influence to spare 
this vessel. Matt, however, had 
already lighted his treacherous 
signals, and declined to be inter- 
fered with, at the same time con- 
fessing that he was rich enough to 
leave off this kind of thing, and 
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‘saying that he should not wonder 
that this would be his last turn. 
The wind rose; the sea ran moun- 
tains high, and in the early morn- 
ing the doomed ship came crashing 
upon the rocks. In due course, 
Matt, who had for several hours 
been very actively engaged in his 
profession, returned to Dunraven, 
informing him that the ship was 
a total wreck, the only man who 
survived being the captain. “Is he 
safe?” cried Dunraven, with a 
strange impulse of interest. ‘“‘ He 
told me,” said Matt, “he was a 
Welshman, born on this coast.” 
“You helped him, then?” cried 
Dunraven; “ yes, you saved him ?” 
“ Did I?” exclaimed Matt, the iron- 
hearted and iron-handed wrecker, 
thrusting into the hands of the 
questioner a cold clammy sub- 
stance. 

‘ There, do not shudder, my pet; 
I am sure the wind is not cold. 
This story is quite true, and I see 
you have already guessed that it 
was the hand of the dead scion of 
the house of Dunraven which the 
malicious wrecker placed between 
the palsied fingers of his partner 
in crime. Upon the finger glittered 
a ring—a well-known heirloom of 
the house of Dunraven. The old 
man shrieked wildly as he realised 
Matt’s terrible revenge, and flung 
himself upon the ground. But 
Matt enjoyed his triumph only for 
a moment; for the minstrel, with 
a grand bardic imprecation, shot 
him to the heart, a lurid gleam 
from the wrecker’s signals glim- 
mering upon the pirate’s distorted 
face as he fell at the feet of the 
Lord of Dunraven. 

‘You are pale: you ‘do not like 
this old legend. Better have let 
me tell you about the sugar-mer- 
chant’s daughter. By the way, 
there is a postscript, which is not 
very terrible. No more was seen 
or heard of the unhappy lord 
until about forty years ago, when 


an antiquarian, grabbing about 
Tenby Church, rubbed the dust of 
ages from that tomb near the 
kneeling alderman, and discovered 
the words, “ Walter Vaughan, of 
Dunraven.”’ 
= . a > * 

This is the story that young 
Cecil Heatherly told his pretty 
little wife, the daughter of old 
Lord Trentfield. It is the leading 
legend of Tenby; and its interest 
is heightened by Mr. Heatherly’s 
cynical comments. Maud (she was 
the Hon. Maud Dorcas) says Cecil’s 
levity is quite too exceedingly 
dreadful (she is in full possession 
of all the passwords of Society) ; 
and Heatherly smiles and curls 
his moustache, with the happy 
consciousness of being able to 
afford levity and shilling cigars. 
When Maud Dorcas fell in love 
with him, Cecil was worth about 
2007. a year from his practice at 
the Bar: his Trentfield marriage 
gave him 20,0001. a year; and 
the moment this was known, it 
was discovered by several influ- 
ential firms of solicitors that Mr. 
Heatherly was really a very clever 
barrister: but Cecil declines to 
give up his life to law, and only 
condescends to make about 50001. 
a year at it; and, despite his levity, 
Maud declares that he is really 
quite too lovely. They had taken 
Tenby on their yachting excursion, 
and voted it delightful. The ver- 
dict is perfectly true, notwith- 
standing the introduction of the 
railway which was to destroy Ten- 
by’s most delightful features. The 
sands have a peculiar attraction of 
their own. At high water they are 
covered and unapproachable, the 
waves dashing themselves into the 
caverns that perforate the rocky 
fringe that hems in the beach. 
The sands, therefore, seem to be 
newly created daily, and the shells 
and living wonders of all kinds in 
the little pools that adorn the 
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broken rocks on the north sands 
are renewed with every tide. The 
caverns of Lydstep, which may be 
reached on foot by the south sands 
(though it is best to drive, and 
visit Manorbear at the same time), 
are specially interesting. The sur- 
rounding country is thick with the 
remains of feudal power; and no- 
where can the student of nature 
find a greater variety of attrac- 
tions; while the sea-fisherman is 
promised all the possible delights 
of trawling and other exercises in 
the Welsh name of this ‘ gem of 
Channel watering-places ’"—Dyn- 
bych y Pyscoed, ‘ the place or pre- 
cipice of fishes.’ In short, Tenby 
is now indorsed by Society; the 
passwords have been heard on 
Castle Hill; Lord Trentfield has 
purchased an estate close by, and 
Maud and Cecil have promised 
always to spend a week there every 
August. Happy Tenby! 
7. * 7 * * 

‘ Horrible!’ I said when he had 
finished. ‘But why did she kill 
the butcher ?’ 

*I don’t think,’ answered the 
author, frowning, ‘that you’ve been 
attending. Margate and Ramsgate 
would be more in your line, if 
you're for trifling, than the 
romantic Tenby.’ 


It was an idea. 

Tickets for Margate and Rams- 
gate. 

Once more, impelled by Supe- 
rior Force, I was urging on my 
wild career. Ramsgate and Mar- 
gate are not as far as the poles 
asunder. 

At Ramgsate I enjoyed the pier, 
walked up to one cliff, down into 
the town, and up the other cliff, 
grumbled at the wretchedly nar- 
row streets and awkward corners, 
and having finally made up my 
mind to write a history of Rams- 
gate, with an account of its advan- 
tages and disadvantages, I took 
a bench near the croquet ground, 
and was about to commence with 
‘ Ramsgate as it was, Chapter Ist,’ 
when the sound of a fairylike 
footstep fell on my ear, and, 
bounding up the almost perpen- 
dicular side of the cliff, wild 
flowers in his hair, and fresh 
shrimps in his dainty little basket, 
appeared the gay, gallant Henry 
Kingsley. ‘I am here,’ he cried. 
‘I am writing about Margate and 
Ramsgate, and I have lately taken 
to reading aloud. It’s so amusing! 
Do listen; won’t you?’ 

What could I? 

I did. 
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THE ROMANCE OF RAMSGATE.’ 


F the ancient history of Rams- 
gate we wish to say nothing 
whatever. We fancy that we know 
something about it; but, as no hu- 
man being save one is now allowed 
to open his mouth on the subject of 
English history, without some one 
else jumping down his throat, we 
pause. We may go as far as this, 
however: the ancient name of it 
was Ruimsgate, not Ruinsgate. 
Some people, having stayed there 
a week in the season, come back 
with the idea that the second of 
the two readings given above is 
the true one. They have reason ; 
for some parts of Ramsgate in the 
season are most horribly expensive; 
and we calculate that if you cross 
the Channel your expenses are 
nearly halved. You can be better 
served at Calais for five and twenty 
francs between two of you than 
you can be at some places in Rams- 
gate for two pounds; yet we would 
sooner stay a week at Ramsgate 
than a fortnight at Calais. For- 
give us if we use an Elizabethan 
vulgarity—it is a jolly place. 

The English have peculiar ways 
of making themselves comfortable ; 
so have the French. To enjoy a 
French watering-place, you must, 
within limits, do as other people 
do; to enjoy our English watering- 
places there is no such necessity. 
In our English watering-places 
you can do pretty much as you 
like. One of the very saddest fea- 
tures in modern French politics is, 
that they have aimed at social 
equality, and have not gained it. 
We in England have no particular 
objection to saluting a nobleman : 
in France you must take off your 
hat to a postmaster. In short, 
the people who live under the 
English monarchy and the English 


aristocracy would not stand the _ 


French republic for three months. 
The eternal interference with which 
we meet on the Continent forces a 
large number of people to stay on 
this side of the Channel, or take 
their holiday in America. And we 
doubt very much whether any one 
is more comfortable and free in 
New York than he is at Ramsgate. 
There is really no country like our 
own : very many people are glad to 
get back to it. 

We are, theoretically, a Ramsgate 
person ourselves, and consequently 
we are bound to consider Margate 
and Broadstairs as the dirt under 
our feet. Those two places are in 
some respects much nicer than 
Ramsgate, but we would die sooner 
than confess it. Our theoretical opi- 
nion is, that there is no place on the 
face of the earth equal to Rams- 
gate; therefore what are you to do 
with us? You cannot do anything. 
You can’t do anything with the 
Pope, or Mr. Whalley, or any other 
man of fixed opinions. Our opi- 
nion on this point is most perfectly 
fixed, in spite of every argument 
which can be brought against it. 

There are certain matters which 
might be mended at Ramsgate; 
but we are not Julius Cesar or 
Napoleon Buonaparte. Not having 
the power to mend them, we de- 
cline to see them, and when they 
become audible we shut ourselves 
up in a back room. We go to a 
watering-place like Ramsgate to 
escape the accumulated noise of 
London. But the individual noises 
of Ramsgate are considerably worse 
than any you can hear in London. 

Who is answerable for them? 
We can give no answer at all to 
that question : we should, of course, 
and most naturally, say Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Lewe. They are ge- 
nerally supposed to be answerable 
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for everything which has gone 
wrong and for much which has 
gone right. (We for a moment for- 
get Mr. Ayrton— perhaps these 
Ramsgate noises may be attribut- 
able to him.) At all events, they 
are totally unendurable, and ought 
to be mended. Who permits them ? 
we ask. The Town Council, the 
Admiralty, or the South-Eastern 
Railway, or the rector? Ramsgate 
being a vicarage, the last gentle- 
man must be held blameless, as 
he does not exist. But, seriously 
speaking, not only Ramsgate, but 
every other watering place, ought 
to mend matters for their visitors 
in this point. The frightful bellow- 
ing of the itinerant fishmongers in 
the very greatest streets and squares 
is perfectly horrible—as bad as St. 
Leonards, if not worse. 

The approach to Ramsgate from 
the Charing Cross Station is singu- 
larly pleasant. You pass through 
a country almost unexampled for 
beauty and wealth in the world. 
If you only went there and came 
back again without stopping, the 
journey would repay you ten times 
over. First you are shunted over 
the river twice, getting finer views 
of London than you can get else- 
where; and then you go racing 
down through the hop-gardens and 
woodlands, the parks, the villages, 
the churches, the rolling wolds, the 
bright trout streams of Kent. It 
is difficult to look out of your car- 
riage window and avoid seeing a 
beautiful prospect. And when you 
do come into the quiet little sta- 
tion, and the sea bursts on you 
suddenly, who would exchange it 
for any watering place in the world, 
in spite of the objectionable noises ? 
Once hear the sea, such a sea as 
there is at Ramsgate, and you will 
only hate the barrel-organs and 
fishmongers, because they will not 
allow you to hear it. 

If you want a cheap trip, as we 
have hinted before, and go to 


Ramsgate without caution, you are 
apt to leave it with very bad lan- 
guage, probably unexpressed, for 
respectability’s sake, but still in- 
tended. If you know when to go 
to Ramsgate, and where to go, you 
may feed on the fat of the land for 
an old song. The when can be 
easily revealed ; the period is be- 
tween Easter and Whitsuntide. The 
where must be gained by expe- 
rience. We are not here to men- 
tion either hotels or lodging- 
houses ; but you will get extremely 
well cared for, either in hotel or 
lodging-house, in the neighbour- 
hood of Spencer Square. If you 
want what the old song calls 
a ‘distant view of the changing 
sea,’ you must pay for it. Spencer 
Square is close to the sea, and is 
almost on the beautiful parade of 
the West Cliff. 

We believe that the East Cliff, 
on the other side of the harbour, is 
more expensive, and, if possible, 
more fashionable. The hotel there 
was built by young Mr. Pugin, and 
its tower, flanked with the great 
chimney-stalk, is the most promi- 
nent object in Ramsgate. There is 
nothing but sea between that hotel 
and the coast of Norway, five hun- 
dred miles off ; so there is naturally 
a good sea view to the north-east. 
In this rather bleak spot you can 
have, in the way of hotel accom- 
modation, about everything which 
the mind of man can desire. They 
are building .a theatre and music- 
hall to it now; and, if capital 
can make it pay (which is no bu- 
siness of ours), it assuredly will 
pay, for it is in the hands of the 
Coutts. 

Very few people except residents 
know Ramsgate out of the season, 
while most people knowitin. The 
very first thing which strikes an 
inquiring mind is, ‘ What becomes 
of the donkeys in winter? At first 
we thought that we had hit out an 
idea by supposing that they were 
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all taken to Hampstead Heath ; but 
then there are no donkeys at Hamp- 
stead Heath in winter. Had we 
not all had a severe lesson about 
swearing to identity in the late 
Tichborne-Orton trial, we should 
almost have been inclined to swear 
that the Ramsgate donkeys and 
the donkeys at Hampstead Heath 
were identical. In both cases they 
are nearly of the same colour; in 
both cases, when looked on from 
the rear, they have the same desire 
to use their tails to keep off the 
flies, but are obviously afraid to 
do so, for fear of being hit vio- 
lently by a thick stick. Both sets 
of donkeys object to every arrange- 
ment made to them under the 
most violent protest (and most 
properly); but they are not iden- 
tical—we have proved it beyond a 
doubt. There is, then, a time of 
rest even for donkeys. Do they 
go in the off season to some happy 
hunting grounds, and have peace ? 
It seems impossible ; but we hope 
it may be so. 

In the off season, as Dickens has 
remarked, the bathing-machines 
retire half a mile inland; before 
Whitsuntide our belief is that you 
could not get a bathing-machine if 
you wanted one. We saw one 
with a row of flower-pots on its 
cold, cool, treacherous steps, where 
you fall and hurt yourself so 
dreadfully if you don’t take care 
and get the salt water into the 
bruise. The only creatures who 
go into the water before the season 
are the shrimping men and the 
black retrievers, the latter of which 
appear to us to be a national delu- 
sion of recent date. What enjoy- 
ment is gained from their society 
is a thing which we have never 
yet discovered, though we consider 
that a man without a dog is a 
miserable being. It is a very re- 
markable thing, but we think true, 
that you see ten black retrievers 
now for one of the dog once most 


popular in England, the long- 
haired Newfoundland. 

One of the most delightful times 
at Ramsgate, or any other water- 
ing-place, is a blowing wet day, 
when thereisnoone there. If our 
fellow-citizens wanted to please 
themselves, they would avoid a 
watering-place in the season, and 
go to it when every one else is in 
London. That is the time when 
you see us in our true colours, and 
find out that we are not half such 
bad people as we are painted. You 
must remember that our earnings 
are extremely precarious, and if 
we do overcharge (according to 
your ideas), we have to live for 
months on our so-called over- 
charges. You would not be so apt 
to quarrel with your landlady be- 
cause she was hard on you during 
your holiday, if you met her in 
winter, staggering against a blind- 
ing gale, when the house is empty, 
to carry something out of her poor 
savings to a drowned fisherman’s 
wife. These seaside people are 
very kind to one another, whether 
they are lodging-house keepers or 
waterside folks. They seem to be 
pitted against the human race in 
the struggle for money during 
summer; but in winter they are 
themselves again. The Ramsgate 
boatmen will get out of you as 
much as you will give them; yet 
they, when called up, yield in self- 
sacrificing courage neither to the 
Grenadier Guards, the 42nd High- 
landers, nor any regiment in her 
Majesty’s service, who seem all 
one about as good as the other. 
We should not be hard on these 
people, for a great number of them 
find it very difficult to live. 

When the north-east wind has 
come down on us, when it is rain- 
ing hard, and a terrible surf pour- 
ing in from the North Sea, you 
would fancy that Ramsgate was one 
of the most undesirable places in 
the world. Well, to an inhabitant 
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it is, but not to a Londoner. It 
is exposed in spring certainly to a 
most abominable wind; but it is 
not unhealthy, and after the eter- 
nal roar and shabbiness of London 
it is a paradise. Let us go for a 
walk on a wet Sunday; it does not 
look a cheerful prospect at first, 
but it is very delightful neverthe- 
less to a man with the smallest 
strain of salt blood in his veins. 

It is impossible to stay in any 
longer; the wind is roaring in the 
chimneys, and the rain is sting- 
ing the windows like vicious hail. 
The school opposite have been 
taken to church through it, and 
have come home dripping wet—a 
proceeding on the part of the 
authorities to which we, were we 
their parents or guardians, should 
object. The two little mites who 
bring up the rear of the procession 
are having the cold water cure ap- 
plied on the seats of their knicker- 
bockers, and are low in their minds 
until the master’s umbrella is 
blown inside out, which accident 
to their natural enemy, combined 
with the prospects of dinner, 
cheers them up. 

Gathering from this accident to 
a high scholastic authority that an 
umbrella is totally useless, we 
merely button up, and go to the 
scene of everything which is fa- 
shionable and splendid in summer, 
the West Cliff Parade. No brass 
band, no splendidly-dressed ladies, 
in fact not a human being except a 
Coastguardsman, who does not 
seem to think highly of existence 
generally; a wild sky, and a wilder 
sea gnawing at the roots of the 
cliff sixty feet below. Walking 
eastward, we come to the pillar- 
box, where an extremely wet young 
man comes to post a letter: we 
speculate whether he puts in 
more correspondence than water, 
until we are reminded by his lan- 
guage that in consequence of the 
new arrangement the water has 


all, in the nature of things, gone 
down his sleeve. Then down the 
steps to the harbour, leaving that 
young man to do the best he can 
with himself, and wondering how 
soon the water will find its way 
down his legs and into his shoes, 
as it certainly will sooner or later. 

Down on the deserted quays the 
dripping decks of the ships look 
uncomfortable enough certainly, 
and the lashing sea, which is 
bursting upon the pier, makes it 
nota very agreeable resort ; and so 
we are drawn inland, and we pass 
on to the famous Ramsgate sands. 
How changed! Would it be be- 
lieved that you are standing on 
one of the noisiest and most cele- 
brated booths of Vanity Fair? 
Where is everybody now? There 
is an expression in London at the 
end of the summer that ‘ every one 
is out of town; and indeed the 
West End is very desolate at that 
time in Arcadian London for those 
whose friends are departed. The 
dreariest day in London, however, 
is nothing to the solitude of the 
Ramsgate sands. As the latter in 
its short day is infinitely more 
noisy and gay than Belgrave 
Square, so its desolation is propor- 
tionably greater. If you were 
robbed and murdered there on a 
wet Sunday, in open day, at low 
tide, the chances for the escape of 
the murderer would be very great. 

It is a pleasant stretch, though, 
at low tide, along the sands to 
Broadstairs under the cliffs, which 
in April and May are festooned 
with wild yellow wallflowers like 
miniature gorse coverts; and the 
approach to Broadstairs is ex- 
tremely picturesque. Of the place 
itself we need say nothing. It is 
Dickens’ own ‘ watering-place.’ In 
one of his most exquisite papers 
he has described it himself. The 
house where he lived can be 
pointed out by any one; and his 
whole description of it is a perfect 
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photograph. You see the very 
stairs on which he proposed to 
himself to take to smuggling, and 
which he proposed to defend 
against enormous odds with his 
cutlass, previously to making his 
escape into his Susan’s arms. In 
this degenerate age there is no 
smuggling ; but those fellows whom 
you see apparently ‘ loafing’ about 
the quaint old wooden pier are just 
as brave as ever. But we are 
afraid of trenching on Mr. Dickens’ 
ground, or we could say much 
about Broadstairs. 

We will recur to our wet day 
at Ramsgate. It is very pleasant 
(for a Londoner) to come back 
towards the close of the afternoon 
with the sense of health and exer- 
cise about you, and get into the 
town again. The presence of the 
wild sweeping sea and the lonely 
rocks, the salt on your face, and 
the feeling that you have been 
defying the elements, makes you 
think that you have been a long 
and difficult voyage, and are at last 
returning to your home upon your 
native shore. You feel inclined to 
enter into conversation with the 
sailors and fishermen about you, 
and address them as ‘ mate.’ You 
have at the present moment a 
‘ pull’ on the whole of them. Any 
one of them may have been to 
Spitzbergen half a dozen times; 
but not one of them has walked to 
Broadstairs in the teeth of that 
gale, and will hardly credit you 
when you say that you have; con- 
sequently you are a bit of a hero, 
in your own estimation at all 
events. Then to your lodging and 
your dinner, having not passed 
altogether an unpleasant day. 

So much for Ramsgate at its 
worst. Atits best—that is to say, 
when we like it least—it is a very 
different place. Then there is a 
bright sky, and the ships passing 
slowly down the Channel in the 
distance. Beneath your feet the 


harbour, and the ships and yachts 
lying in the bright fresh water ; 
while the edges of the chalk cliff 
where you walk are a mass of 
purple flowers, the name of which 
we forget at this moment, but are, 
curiously, an Italian flower intro- 
duced by the Romans. No sea 
which we have ever seen is more 
beautiful than that at Ramsgate 
can be on a few summer days in 
summer; on one of those days, we 
mean, when you can actually see 
the coast of France, and which are 
by no means numerous. Then you 
have music every day and all day, 
not only German bands, but the 
more refined and artistic barrel- 
organ and bagpipe. There is in 
reality one really good band; but 
no one seems to listen to it unless 
they are reading a novel which 
does not absorb their attention: 
and that is very seldom, for any- 
thing in the way of a novel succeeds 
at Ramsgate. As for the sands, 
in fine weather, they have been 
described so often that we decline 
to attempt themagain. The more 
knowing of Ramsgate people never 
go near them, except when there is 
hardly any one there. As a curio- 
sity they are well worth a look. 
There is a concentration of noise 
as the tide comes up and drives 
the people together which is cer- 
tainly unequalled in our own 
experience; but, as Mrs. Colonel 
Sprowle says, ‘ What does it mat- 
ter so long as folks are pleased ?’ 
To those who do not mind the 
sea a very pleasant way of going 
either to Margate or Ramsgate is 
by water. The steamers are capital, 
and, except on Saturday or Mon- 
day, not at all overcrowded. The 
best day to go is Wednesday. You 
get, in fine weather, a most pleasant 
run down the river, passing all 
kinds of splendid ships and 
steamers—a sight, and a great one, 
in themselves, though all of us 
have seen them so often that we 
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hardly notice them. The whole 
Kentish shore of the river is highly 
interesting, and the sight of your 
fellow-citizens on Margate Pier, 
come down in crowds ‘ to see the 
boat come in,’ is a great picture, 
though not always a very refined 
one. One of the great things at 
Margate is to ‘go down and see 
the boat come in.’ There is some 
occult attraction in it of which we 
know nothing. We should rather 
go to the pier at any other time 
in the day. However, we know a 
gentleman who generally steps 
round in the morning to see the 
tram-cars come and go to their 
destination ; and we also know a 
gentleman who never leaves the 
King’s-Cross Station (if he is there 
within twenty minutes of the time) 
without seeing the Scotch mail off. 
The people are perhaps as silly on 
this matter at Ramsgate as they 
are at Margate; but of course we 
do not acknowledge it. 

So you pass on your summer- 
day voyage round the Isle of 
Thanet, over a sea half-paved with 
human bones. Not from sea-fights 
alone, though there have been some 
splendid ones here, most parti- 
cularly between De Witt and 
Blake. Some of our grandest 
naval gallantry has been exhibited 
here; and it is rather a comfort 
to find that our naval gallantry is 
just as great as ever it was. It is 
said that the deserters to De Witt 
called to their late shipmates in the 
Duke of York’s fleet, ‘ We fight for 
dollars, you for tickets.’ The coast- 
man on the Isle of Thanet can be 
got now to fight for nothing at all 
against an enemy worse than 
the Dutch—their old enemy the 
sea. 

This coast swarms more with 
shipping than any other coast in 
the British Islands—with not only 
British shipping, but with foreign. 
It matters not one halfpenny to 
the men of the life-boat crews to 


what nationality a vessel belongs; 
they are always ready. They make 
money by salvage; but a life-boat 
makes nothing by that. The men 
who will risk life for salvage of 
material will also risk it ten times 
over for the salvation of human 
life. What they suffer in doing so 
some old articles in ‘ Macmillan’s 
Magazine’ will tell yon. The 
horrors undergone by some of them 
are unimaginable. One crew from 
Ramsgate beat over the Goodwin 
Sands, through shallow water, for 
many hours; and the thumping 
of the boat on the sand nearly dis- 
abled them all. One fine young 
man—with the perpetual jar on 
his spine, we suppose — became 
subject to dreadful epileptic fits. 
Very few services are harder than 
life-boat services; and remember 
always that a man may be away 
at practically voluntary service in 
the life-boat, and miss a great in- 
come by saving life, which he 
might make by saving material. 
We cannot here give the mere 
names of the sands which lie 
within the reach of the Isle of 
Thanet life-boats; but these boats 
have no hesitation in leaving their 
own coast and going north of the 
Thames in case of emergency. 
Where steam is available, as it is 
at some places and at some times, 
they get to the scene of their work 
and danger with greater ease. The 
‘ Bradford,’ the Ramsgate life-boat, 
is the most famous of all, we be- 
live. She has often been helped 
by steam as long as the tug dared 
stay by her, and then she has had 
to ‘go in and win’ by her own 
devices—a thing which she ge- 
nerally does. There are others as 
good as she, but certainly none 
better. Writing about Ramsgate, 
of course we consider her the best 
of all. If she is so it is probable 
that she has had the greatest ‘luck,’ 
that is, ‘ soldiers luck’—has had, 
in fact, the greatest number of 
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opportunities for getting into 


danger. Not 


* Caret quia vate sacro.’ 


She has been spoken of more than 

once. 

‘Her praise is hymned by nobler harps 
than mine.’ 


We will only repeat that she is as 
good as any. 

We have seen whale-boats 
launched where it seemed an im- 
possibility to do anything of the 
kind. In Oceania we are develop- 
ing a race of boatmen which bids 
fair to beat that of their forefathers 
in Great Britain and Ireland. Those 
lean, long Australian fellows, for 
instance, will do things in the way 
of getting a whale-boat through 
an ocean surf which are perfectly 
astonishing; and friends tell us that 
the young New Zealanders are even 
their masters at this wonderful art 
of boat-launching. But look what 
a great clumsy thing an English 
life-boat is; look at the thick- 
clothed men who have to contend 
with the winter water up to their 
shoulders, and then confess that 
the launching of an English life- 
boat is one of the greatest triumphs 
of pluck over matter which we 
know. We never exactly saw how 
it was done. We are under the 
impression that a great many 
landsmen are in our predicament. 
You may give a hoist at her your- 
self at the beginning, you may 
help till the breath is out of your 
body and you are wet through, 
but the exact moment of projection 
leaves a landsman as wise as he 
was before. You only know that 
she is launched; but exactly how 
it was done, and at what moment 
she left off her reluctant struggling 
and mounted up three waves away 
from you, ten feet over your head, 
you do not know at all. 

She is gone out into the driving 
mist,— 


* While around the lashed ocean, 
Like mountains in motion, 
Is withdrawn and uplifted 
Sunk shattered and shifted 
To and fro.’ 


Then comes the walking up and 
down till her return, successful or 
unsuccessful. Well, on the whole, 
the life-boat is the greatest excite- 
ment abont a place like Ramsgate, 
if you are lucky enough to have a 
shipwreck or so. If not, she is little 
more interesting to the generality 
of people than the last new lot of 
Ethiopian Serenaders. Would it 
not be worth while, during your 
holiday, to give as much to the 
life-boat box on the pier as to the 
man with the monkey which plays 
the tambourine? We wonder 
which gets most ? 

- * ~ om * 

Thrilled with ecstasy by the 
poetic fervour of his recital, I 
knew that such lofty themes were 
not for me, and, once more re- 
packing my portmanteau, I left 
for Brighton. 

‘ Here, at all events, I am at 
home,’ I said—as I thought, to 
myself—on entering the Aquarium. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said the man who 
took my money, ‘a lot of queer 
fish here.’ 

I scowled on him; but it had 
no effect. I forgave him; that 
made no difference. I walked on. 

Then, in the coral caves, among 
the sea-horses, evidences of Dar- 
winic theories, crawfish, live lob- 
sters, eels, and noisy porpoises, I 
fell into—a tank ?—no, a reverie. 

I was in the primeval forest. 
I was among the tarns: I was 
swimming down a canal to the 
sea. Whales met me; mammoths 
girded at me; leviathans opened 
their eyes and winked slowly. 

The inspiration (shivers again) 
had come! Here was the chance. 
‘ Undine!’ I cried. 

* Femina varium 
Im an aquarium.’ 
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‘Whence does that proceed ?” 
asked a voice whose tones were 
like music on the moonlit waters. 

‘ From my own brain,’ I replied. 

A silvery laugh rippled away 
on the waves of sound, and rolled 
on, up stream, skywards. 

‘You know me now,’ said the 
voice. 

The influence was upon me once 
more. 

Magnetic Psychic Force. 

I felt myself gradually lifted up 
and wafted towards the entrance. 

Suddenly a memory seemed to 
recur to me, and I fancy I asked 
a question. 

‘Do you know who took my 
umbrella, coat, and hat, from your 
house ?” 

There was no response. 


My Editress (for she it was) 
had seated herself near the cod- 
fish, and was finishing some 
manuscript, which, intuitively, I 
felt was about Brighton. 

My gaze was arrested, and an 
electric current brought me to 
her side. 

‘Hush!’ she said, ‘ we are in- 
visible, and inaudible, to all save 
ourselves,’ 

‘ Then if it rains—’ I observed 
stupidly. 

She took no notice of the inter- 
ruption, but in a clear, ringing 
voice, which, strangely enough 
disturbed nobody in the Aqua- 
rium—not even the old gentlemen 
at their newspapers or the waiters 
in the refreshment-room, my 
Editress commenced her recital. 
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A HAPPY ACCIDENT AT BRIGHTON.’ 


BEGIN to be almost sorry that 

I chose Brighton. True that 

{ was born in a house on the 
Montpelier Road ; I won’t say which 
house, because the highly-respect- 
able and inoffensive gentleman 
who now resides there would be 
very much annoyed if an infatu- 
ated though complimentary public 
were to take to chipping his door- 
step, wrenching off his knocker, or 
otherwise damaging his property, 
in order to possess themselves of 
some handy memento of the sacred 
precincts. No! the breath of fame 
is sweet to me, the incense of 
flattery intoxicating; but never 
shall it be said that I stooped to 
gratify my love of popularity at 
the expense of a fellow-creature’s 
comfort. So let his knocker and 


his lamp-post be! The number of 
the house in the Montpelier Road 


where these eyes first saw the light 
must remain a mystery. Since 
that remarkable and never-to-be- 
forgotten circumstance (I have 
taxed my memory, but cannot re- 
call anything that took place be- 
fore it) I have lived in Brighton at 
various times, for a period extend- 
ing over fifteen years. I may 
therefore be supposed to know 
something about it. I remember 
Hove (now designated by the cock- 
ney term of Cliftonville) when it 
was separated from Brighton by a 
long line of corn-fields, rich in 
golden grain, and besprinkled with 
the bluet and the scarlet poppy. I 
remember when to visit Preston 
was to dive into the country, and 
ramble for miles between quickset 
hedges, set with the wild rose and 
bramble flower. I remember when 
the chain-pier (poor, seedy, old 
chain-pier, deserted now by every 
one but nursemaids and children) 
was the fashionable rendezvous for 
the beaux and belles of the London 
HOLIDAY NO. 1874. 


season, come down to Brighton to 
recover their faded roses and lost 
muscle—belles who dressed their 
hair in long curls, or bandeaux 
over their ears, and wore large bon- 
nets filled with full-blown flowers, 
and narrow scarves pinned tightly 
round their shapely figures, but 
who looked, doubtless, quite as 
sweet and fascinating in their 
(now) old-fashioned costume as the 
high-heeled, high-haired, high-bon- 
neted beauties of the present day. 
I can remember, too, when Kemp 
Town was a name, and Rottingdean 
a long way off, and one could drive 
with safety on the King’s Road, 
and enjoy a quiet hour on the 
beach or esplanade. 

Ah! what a different Brighton 
it must have been in those days to 
what it is now. The mania for 
improvement and enlargement has 
gotten hold of the dear old town. 
The Grand Hotel and the New Pier 
have affected its brain—much Vo- 
lunteer reviewing has driven it 
mad; and the Aquarium and the 
Octopus have finished the job. It 
thinks of nothing now but build- 
ing; its unhappy residents live on 
brick-dust and mortar, which fly 
in at their open windows, and 
mingle with their food and drink. 
From the crown of its head to the 
sole of its foot there is no whole 
part in it; as soon as it is cured 
in one place it erupts in another, 
and still the bad blood has to be 
carried off. It has Cliftonville, 
and Prestonville, and Montpelier- 
ville, and soon it will have Patch- 
amville, and Hendonville, and 
Horshamville, and by-and-by the 
whole of Sussex will be insufficient 
to contain its need. Brills’ Baths 
will extend to Rottingdean on the 
one hand, and the Grand Hotel to 
Shoreham on the other; the Old 
Steine will -join Hurstpierpoint, 
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and the Aquarium must go out to 
sea! Well! whatever vagaries it 
may choose to indulge in, however 
it may enlarge and vulgarise itself, 
Brighton will always be Brighton 
to me; and 


* Brighton, with all thy faults I love thee 
still ? 


It is, however, a most remark- 
able fact, that, with all its trade, 
bustle, amusements, and import- 
ance, it is next to impossible to find 
anything to say about Brighton. 

There it lies—a big city, stretch- 
ing itself out along the sea, with 
the brightest sunshine, the least 
possible amount of shade, the 
freshest air, and the best shops 
in England. And whenone has said 
that, one has said all. About the 
air and the sunshine there can be 
no question. How anybody man- 
ages to die at Brighton is a marvel. 
[have always maintained that,wind 
and weather permitting, when my 
time comes, I shall go down to 
Brighton, and breathe my last 
breath where my first was drawn. 
But I very much fear that in that 
case I shall disappoint my friends 
by returning again ‘ better than 
new.’ 

There is something in the exhi- 
larating air of Brighton that gives 
one fresh life. It would act like 
the celebrated ‘pigeon’s feather ’ 
that old nurses tell us of, and 
which must be extracted from the 
mattress before a patient can ex- 
pire genteely and as he ought to 
do. Brighton air would be my 
‘pigeon’s feather.’ I should be 
forced to exclaim, ‘Take me back 
to smoky London, or I shall never 
be able to show my friends how to 
do the thing properly !’ 

Fancy dying at Brighton in a 
stuffy bed, whilst the frothy waves 
are chasing each other over the 
shingles, and the salt breath of the 
sea comes stealing in at the open 
window! I couldn’t do it! They 


should carry me out to the end of 
the old chain-pier, and let the glo- 
rious sea-breeze give me a lift over 
to the other shore. But this is 
anticipation. I have but just writ- 
ten of my birth: it is too soon to 
begin calculating on my death! 

Some one has said somewhere 
that ‘ all the shopkeepers in Brigh- 
ton are gentlemen, and all the 
gentlemen are shopkeepers.’ As 
a generality (and of course an 
article like the present can only 
deal in generalities) the first as- 
sertion is strictly true. Nowhere 
are there better shops than they 
have in Brighton ; nowhere do they 
ask better prices ; nowhere (and this 
last ‘ nowhere’ I wish to be under- 
stood to be as emphatic as it is 
possible for italics to make it) are 
there tradesmen more gentlemanly 
in their manners and feelings than 
we meet with there. I wish I 
could particularise; but that would 
be almost as impossible es objec- 
tionable. Suffice it to say, that I 
allude here more especially to the 
inhabitants of North Street, East 
Street, and Castle Square; and I 
can truly say that, during my long 
experience of that locality, I can- 
not remember ever getting a bad 
article nor being dunned for the 
money. Ido remember occasion- 
ally having left sundry little ac- 
counts floating about for an uncon- 
scionable length of time, and when 
at last I paid them, being assailed 
with so many thanks for my punc- 
tuality, and fears lest I should 
have inconvenienced myself, that I 
blushed for my precipitancy, and 
wished I had waited a little longer. 
But this is a digression. 

After praising the tradesmen, I 
must not abuse the gentlepeople. 
I have no desire for it, and there 
is no necessity. Every one knows 
there is no ‘society’ (such as is 
termed ‘society’ in town) in 
Brighton ; and to the annual vi- 
sitor it makes little difference if 
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there is or not. There are two or 
three Big-wigs there, and there are 
several very rich people, whom the 
Big-wigs patronise, and they form 
themselves into cliques, and herd 
together at balls and theatricals, 
and imagine they are doing the 
correct thing in keeping very se- 
lect, in which, as far as the multi- 
tude is concerned, they are perhaps 
right. If Lady Araminta Scraggs’ 
‘ circle’ honour the fancy ball with 
their presence, it is an understood 
thing that the Countess of Roly 
Poly’s will stay away; and when 
the Countess of Roly Poly’s ‘ set’ 
hold stalls at a charitable bazaar, 
Lady Araminta would cut any one 
of her protégés who presumed to 
spend a shilling there. All this 
appears very snobbish and puerile 
to the world at large, and so it is; 
but the residents in a watering- 
place that is only filled during 
half the year must have some ex- 
citement to beguile their leisure, 
and squabbling keeps the blood 
warm as well as anything else. 
And what does it matter? Their 
‘cliques’ cannot monopolise the 
health-inspiring air, the exhila- 
rating sunshine, the life, and 
brightness, and gaiety of the 
whole place. They cannot even 
(give they suppers never so often) 
consume all those tempting scarlet 
lobsters and delicately crisp let- 
tuces, which are so pleasant to 
greet upon the table as we return 
home from a late ramble on the 
Pier. They cannot shut up the 
lodging-houses, pass a law against 
the use of bathing-machines, for- 
bid any one sitting on the beach 
after six o’clock in the evening— 
they cannot even make my dear 
Brighton tradesmen behave other- 
wise but as gentlemen to me. 

It is a general idea that Brigh- 
ton is dearer than other watering- 
places; but, as far as the necessa- 
ries of life go, this is not the case, 
and luxuries must be paid for 


everywhere. And I am sure that 
for most constitutions a month at 
Brighton is equal to two in a less 
bracing atmosphere, and there is 
no place like it for children. But 
I must not dilate on its good 
qualities any longer, or my readers 
will begin to think I am paid for 
it. (I wish I were!) 
7 ” * 7 7 

Well, although Brighton doubt- 
less has contained as many broken 
hearts and wasted lives as other 
places, their histories do not come 
to the surface so readily, and it is 
a difficult town to weave a romance 
about. It is all froth and flurry, 
dress and dinner, bathing and 
bathos, during the short time we 
spend there, and we are apt to 
forget that such trivialities as 
Sorrow and Sickness, Disappoint- 
ment and Death exist. But I 
remember an old story of a happy 
accident that occurred years ago, 
when Brighthelmstone had not 
long emerged from its obscurity, 
and the Great and Good Prince Re- 
gent held riotous court therein. 

The Great and Good is not yet 
forgotten in the town. ‘The evil 
that men do lives after them,’ and 
there is many an old man and 
woman still left who can repeat 
the stories told them by their 
parents of the goings-on of that 
mostfrolicsome of princes. I could 
fill my pages with numberless anec- 
dotes drawn from original sources 
of the questionable antics by which 
he made himself a byword to his 
people; and of the tricks he used 
to condescend to play upon the 
bathing woman, Martha Gunn, 
with whom he was as familiar as 
though she had been his equal. 
But I must not be amusing at 
the expense of decency, and these 
aristocratic pranks will not bear 
repetition upon paper. His com- 
mon people even repeat his doings 
with the apologetic preface, ‘ I’m 
*most ashamed to tell you.’ 
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That fact reveals a volume. 

At the time of which I speak 
his reign was paramount, and his 
conduct was infectious. Pink 
coats and paste diamonds, ribald 
jests, and blasphemous oaths 
were the fashionable order of 
the day; and to shoot his neigh- 
bour for a tipsy quarrel over 
cards, or to insult his neigh- 
bour’s wife, were considered no 
disqualifications to the title of a 
gentleman. Where the Prince 
Regent led the way it is no wonder 
that his courtiers played ‘ follow 
my leader.’ 

The young swells who lounged 
in his train whenever it suited 
his princely pleasure to take up 
his abode in that most hideous 
of royal residences, the Pavilion, 
brought no small amount of vice 
and folly with them to scatter 
broadcast over Brighton. It was 
a grand thing for the old town in 
those days when Royalty (of which, 
alas! it now knows nothing but 
what the ‘Morning Post’ may 
tell) shone on it. 

Multitudes of holiday seekers 
would turn out to see the lord- 
lings and sprigs of gentility walk 
jauntily up and down the parade ; 
to admire their frogged frock- 
coats, with the high fur collars; 
their silk stockings and tight 
knee-breeches ; their ruffled 
throats; dainty shoes and enor- 
mous buckles, invented by the 
Prince himself, and which, when 
in the height of the fashion, mea- 
sured an inch long and five inches 
broad. 

Those were the days when trade 
flourished in the seaside town, and 
helped to raise it to the place of 
importance it has since became; 
when Mrs. FitzHerbert lived in 
the house (still standing) which 
overlooks the Pavilion Gardens, 
and gave /étes champétres at her 
country residence that must have 
cost his Royal Highness more than 


a pound or two; whilst every 
amusement which the Regent him- 
self desired to enjoy he threw 
away the money of the realm upon. 

Grand days for some, but grand 
days that happily are passed, and 
can never be revived in our ad- 
vanced stage of civilisation and 
independence. 

There existed in those days, 
somewhere about the Old Steine, 
an old-fashioned country inn. It 
was large, and dark, and rambling, 
ill-designed and _ inconvenient, 
and had been erected long before 
Brighton was turned into a royal 
watering-place. But when the 
Pavilion reared its hydra-headed 
hideousnessin such close proximity 
to the old inn, the proprietor fore- 
saw increasing profit, and quickly 
added a new wing to his esta- 
blishment, with a card and drink- 
ing saloon to tempt the patronage 
of the young bloods of the Court. 
His design succeeded. The hos- 
telry became fashionable, and as 
soon as night fell the lower part 
of his house was generally filled 
by a set of half-tipsy, swearing 
roysterers, who only staggered 
thence between the small hours of 
the morning. Meanwhile the new 
wing which he had added above 
increased the number of his more 
respectable customers. 

It happened on a fine July 
morning, when the Court was 
holding high festival in Brighton, 
that a party from the country 
drove up to the inn door, and de- 
manded accommodation for the 
night. They were a very pleasant 
party to look upon, and when, on 
their question being answered 
in the affirmative, they left their 
vehicle and entered the dingy old 
house, they brought an atmo- 
sphere of new milk, fresh-laid 
eggs, daisies and buttercups with 
them that was most refreshing. 
There were five in all—papa and 
mamma and three daughters, 
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dressed in the quaintest of 
country fashions, but with sun- 
dry little attempts at gaiety about 


them that accorded artistically 
with the primitive costumes. 
Papa and mamma had both 


visited Brighton before, and had 
even seen his Royal Highness on 
the esplanade; therefore they 
maintained an air of calm dignity, 
based on the knowledge that they 
knew all about it; but the young 
ones had never left their country 
nest since they were born. This 
was the first time they had ever 
been in a town, in an inn by the 
seaside, and they were propor- 
tionately eager, high-spirited, and 
excited. 

Not that the young ladies of 
that age would have been permit- 
ted, or would ever have dreamed of 
showing their excitement as un- 
restrainedly as our own dear girls 
(not a whit worse for it than their 
progenitors, I’d take my oath) 
would do; but they herded to- 
gether in the bay window that 
looked out on the Steine, and 


whispered, and giggled, and 
blushed, until mamma called 
them to order by reminding 


them that they were not at home. 

Here the host entered to in- 
form them that an ordinary (or 
public dinner) was held at four 
o’clock each afternoon; upon which 
papa, a bluff, farmer-looking old 
gentleman in leathern gaiters and 
corduroy breeches, secured places 
at table for the whole family. He 
then consulted the host as to their 
best method of spending the day. 
It seemed that they had come to 
Brighthelmstone for a holiday on 
the occasion of his youngest 
daughter’s birthday, and they 
desired, after the manner of plea- 
sure-seekers, to do as much as 
was possible in the time. The 
innkeeper advised them after his 
lights, and, wreathed with smiles 
and blushes, the little country 
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maidens, looking like posies for 
innocence and simplicity, tripped 
after their worthy parents. As 
they left the inn, three fashionable 
bucks of the Prince Regent style 
swaggered up to it. 

‘By George! not bad-looking 
wenches!’ cried one. ‘ Fresh im- 
portations from the country, I 
should imagine,’ quoth another. 
The third answered nothing; but 
he turned for a moment, and 
looked after the old-fashioned 
little figures. 

‘Come on, St. Aubyn,’ said the 
first speaker. ‘The morning’s 
thirsty, and I must initiate our 
host into the mysteries of this 
new cup his Royal Highness pa- 
tronises. Faith, ’tis strange, but 
I’m not clear I understood him 
now!’ 

‘ *T would be stranger still if you 
had,’ replied St. Aubyn, ‘consi- 
dering you drank a quart of the 
mixture before you applied for 
the recipe. But perhaps I shall 
remember it. Here is our host. 
Marklands, by what name do 
the party go that have just left 
your house ?” 

‘Hark to him!’ cried his com- 
panions. ‘We ask him for a 
recipe, and he demands the name 
of a wench. It is wine, man, 
you are to think of—wine, not 
women.’ 

‘They should never be sepa- 
rated, if his Royal Highness’s word 
is to be taken.’ 

‘ But who attends to them both 
at once. Wine first, St. Aubyn, 
and women afterwards.’ 

‘In this case I reverse the order. 
Let me have the name, and I’ll 
tell you of the mixture.’ 

‘I don’t know the name, my 
lord; but they have secured 
places at the ordinary for this 
afternoon.’ 

‘Ha! very good. 
for me.’ 

* Already ! 


Keep one 


Was ever such a 
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fellow for running ’em to earth? 
Which of the trio is it, St. Aubyn ?” 

‘ That is my business.’ 

‘I too, shall dine at the ordi- 
nary to-day. I should like to 
know if our tastes agree.’ 

‘ Then you may take my seat. I 
resign it in your favour. And 
you may remember (if you can) 
how to mix the Prince’s cup.’ 

‘Stay, St. Aubyn, you are so 
devilish touchy. I can’t do 
without the liquor. Tell Mark- 
lands how to make it, and drink 
it with us afterwards to see that it 
is right.’ 

So the three swells lounged 
away the morning in the bar dis- 
cussing all things earthly. 

. - 7 » * 

By the time the gong sounded 
for the ordinary the three little 
maidens were standing in their 
bedroom on the tiptoe of expecta- 
tion, waiting for mamma and papa 
to call and take them downstairs. 
They had done great things that 
morning. They had walked on the 
chain-pier, and all of a flutter met 
the Prince Regent on the espla- 
nade ; they had stood on the beach 
and watched the boats putting out 
to sea, and looked into all the 
shops; and had a donkey ride, 
whilst mamma screamed with fear 
lest they should tumble off. 

It had been a new era in their 
young innocent lives, an excite- 
ment such as they had never expe- 
rienced before, and which had 
tinged their blooming cheeks with 
even a deeper hue than usual, and 
made their bright eyes shine like 
stars. They looked very pretty as 
they stood together at their bed- 
room window, though their ap- 
pearance was old-fashioned even in 
that far-away time. They were 
attired alike, in white cambric 
dresses made very seanty and short 
in the skirts, and very long and 
narrow in the sleeves. Over their 
modest bosoms were crossed little 


pelerines that fastened at the back, 
and round their waists, guiltless 
of stays, and close up under their 
arms, were tied black ribbon sashes 
that fell in twoends behind. Their 
hair, which had never known pow- 
der nor the use of a cushion, was 
worn by two of them in natural 
ringlets ; but that of the third girl, 
which had not proved, perhaps, 
so amenable to discipline, was 
cut short across her forehead, 
and permitted to flow over her 
shoulders behind, where it rested 
in a thick, soft, straight mass. 
Each one was pretty, with a child- 
ish, simple beauty ; but the face of 
the youngest was the most intelli- 
gent and refined-looking of the 
three. But they were all full of life, 
vivacity, and high spirits, though 
tempered for the moment by a 
natural timidity. 

Presently came their parents to 
take them downstairs. The ordi- 
nary was a great trial to their 
countrified bashfulness. They 
cowered together like three hares 
by the side of their mother, and 
hardly dared at first to raise their 
voices above a whisper, so scared 
were they at eating their dinner in 
the presence of strangers. But 
when they had plucked up courage 
to look round, they found papa 
had engaged in conversation with 
such a grand gentleman—a very 
handsome gentleman, too, so they 
thought, as they stole shy glances 
at him. He was tall and fair, and 
very richly dressed. He wore his 
own hair (an uncommon thing 
amongst the fashionables of that 
period); his jabot was trimmed with 
lace, and in it was stuck a diamond 
pin that flashed whenever he 
turned. Altogether St. Aubyn awed 
our little maidens; but papa seemed 
quite at home with him. He was 
telling him how he had brought 
Bessy and Phebe and Lil to 
Brighthelmstone for a junketing, 
on the occasion of Lil’s seventeenth 














birthday, and of all the wonders 
by which they had been cele- 
brating that happy anniversary ; 
and he had picked up rather a 
pretty gewgaw for his girl in one 
of the fine new shops yonder. 
Here he called on Lil to exhibit 
her birthday gift to the stranger ; 
upon which the girl with the soft 
straight hair held out a slender, 
trembling wrist encircled by a 
bracelet of Brighton pebbles. St. 
Aubyn admired the trinket, and, 
with papa’s evident approbation, 
entered into conversation with the 
owner—an end for which he had 
been working. A desultory sotto- 
voce conversation ensued between 
them, during which, although St. 
Aubyn’certainly had the best of it, 
he managed to extract many an 
innocent expression of wonder—a 
shy, incredulous look—a simple 
rendering of his own double mean- 
ings, that made him, spite of his 
courtly education, ashamed of him- 
self. 

The meal ended, the little maid- 
ens, all ready for another junketing, 
were withdrawn by their careful 
parents; and St. Aubyn, dissatis- 
fied, he hardly knew why, with his 
life, himself, and the world in ge- 
neral, retired to spend the even- 
ing in his usual dissipations, and 
eventually, being weary, and some- 
what the worse for liquor, refused 
to go home, but called for a bed at 
the inn, and about midnight stag- 
gered up to it. 

* * + 7 * 

‘Oh, what a wonderful day we 
have had !’ cried Bessy, as the sis- 
ters shut themselves into their 
chamber for the night. 

It had been found impossible to 
give them a bedroom next to their 
parents ; but, as they were all three 
to occupy the same apartment, and 
they had promised mamma and 
papa to lock their door, it was 
considered they would be safe, 

‘ Such a wonderful, gloriousday!’ 
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said Phoebe; ‘and we have kept it 
up so late, too. Fancy! it is ac- 
tually striking one! Were we 
ever out of bed at such an hour 
before ? 

‘It will be a long time before 
we forget Lil’s seventeenth birth- 
day. Why, Lil, what is the matter 
with you? Will you fall to think- 
ing, instead of undressing your- 
self ?” 

‘Lil is dreaming of the hand- 
some gentleman who talked to her 
at dinner,’ laughed Pheebe. ‘It’s 
better you shouldn’t, Lil. Father 
says he is a lord.’ 

‘It can make no difference to 
me what he is,’ said Lil, starting 
up with a blush. ‘ Most likely we 
shall never light on him again. 
But I’m tired, Phoebe. We've been 
on our feet all day.’ 

‘That’s true enough, my dear; 
so the sooner we get to bed the 
better.’ 

Hereupon the sisters proceeded 
to undress, when Lil uttered a 
cry of dismay. 

* What now, sister ? 

‘Oh, my bracelet !—my beauti- 
ful bracelet! Where can it have 
gone to? * 

‘Isn’t it on your arm? 

*‘No!—see here. I must have 
dropped it. What will father say ? 
My first bracelet, too. Bessy, I 
shall go wild!’ 

‘ When did you see it last ? 

‘Let me think a moment. Not 
—no, not since we were at table, 
and father called on me to show it 
to the gentleman.’ 

‘If he weren’t a lord, I should 
say he stole it,’ suggested Bessy. 

‘Oh! Bessy, how can you be so 
foolish? I must have dropped it 
under the dining-table. The clasp 
was not very strong.’ 

‘Then you'll never see it again, 
Lil; for the waiters will be about 
in the morning, and father says 
they’re allethieves in a public 
inn.’ 
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‘Oh! Bessy, I can’t lose it. Fa- 
ther would never forgive me—and 
it’s my only one, too. I must go 
down and look for it.’ 

‘Go down at this time of night ? 
How can you?’ 

‘I will put on my dressing- 
gown, and no one will see me. 
Everybody is gone to bed, and the 
passages are quite dark. Get into 
your beds, sisters. I will sleep 
with you to-night, Bessy. And let 
me take the candle; I shall not be 
long.’ 

‘Oh! Lil, do not go. You might 
miss the way—and father would 
be so angry.’ 

‘He would be more angry if he 
knew of my carelessness. My beau- 
tiful bracelet! It is not to be 
thought of—I must go and look 
for it, if I die.’ 

She opened the door, and peeped 
into the passage. 

‘It is all safe—there is not a 
soul about, and I am sure I can 
remember the way. Leave the 
door ajar, Bessy, that I may know 
the room. And don’t be fright- 
ened, for I shall be back again 
directly.’ 

She stepped into the long, dark 
corridor as she spoke, and, care- 
fully shading the candle with her 
hand, walked noiselessly, though 
very fearfully, downstairs. Once 
free of the upper storey, the public 
room was easy enough to find, and 
there, beneath the seat which she 
occupied, to her great joy, our 
brave little girl discovered her lost 
trinket. Trembling with excite- 
ment at her success, and eager to 
rejoin her sisters, she hurried up- 
stairs again ; but when she entered 
the bedroom corridor she became 
rather puzzled, all the doors looked 
so much alike, and she tripped 
over a couple of steps which she 
did not remember to have mounted 
on her outward-bound journey. At 
one time she — she had 
found the room; but it was pro- 


voking of Bessy to have closed the 
door, after she had requested her 
to let it remain open. Lil laid 
her hand upon the lock. ‘Who's 
there? demanded a gruff voice 
from the inside; and she fled like 
a frightened deer from the thresh- 
old. Now she began to feel un- 
easy, and to think she had done a 
foolish thing in undertaking this 
midnight enterprise. But it was 
too late to go back. She could 
only steal from one door to an- 
other, and listen with bated breath 
for some token from within to tell 
her it was the one she had quitted. 
What would she not have given 
for the sound of Pheebe’s ringing, 
laugh or Bessy’s chatter! At last 
she attained her object—yes! this 
certainly was her sisters’ chamber. 
She recognised the door by a large 
knot in the centre of the pannel, 
and it was ajar, too. Still she 
would make sure. She peeped 
quietly in—very quietly. There 
were the two beds, apparent by the 
moonlight that streamed in at the 
uncurtained window—there the 
wardrobe—here the fireplace. It 
was all right! She had found it 
at last ; and pushing open the door, 
Lil entered bravely, blew out the 
candle, and advanced to the bed. 
Bessy was, doubtless, asleep, or 
sleepy; but she could not resist 
waking her to listen to her adven- 
tures. 

‘Kiss me, darling! I have so 
much to tell you,’ she cried, as she 
turned down the bedclothes and 
jumped into the bed. 

~ 7 o * 

Lord George St. Aubyn, restless 
and low-spirited, had sought the 
chamber prepared for him, and 
then cursed his folly in not having 
gone to his own apartments. What 
was this little country fool to him, 
that he should have the slightest 
wish to see her again! His allu- 
sions had been misunderstood, his 
innuendoes passed over, his jests 
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left to fall pointless. She was 
either so simple or so ignorant 
that she did not evince the least 
comprehension that he wished to 
get up @ flirtation with her; and 
if there was to be any trouble 
about the business, the game was 
not worth the candle. So he said 
to himself sullenly, as, half-sobered, 
he sat by the window, and gazed 
out at the moonlit Steine. Women 
had been too apt to surrender at 
the first volley of glances from 
handsome George St. Aubyn’s blue 
eyes, not to render him dissatisfied 
at his apparent want of success 
with this little rustic. And yet— 
swear as he would at his own folly 
and weakness—there was some- 
thing in the child’s shy eyes, and 
blushing cheeks, and nervous, qui- 
vering lips that haunted him. 
George St. Aubyn was not old 
in vice. The youngest son of a 
noble family, he had early been 
made a page in the Queen’s house- 
hold, and thence been promoted to 
a post about the person of the Re- 
gent, and initiated by his royal 
master’s courtiers into the fashion- 
able follies of the day. But the 
time was not so far distant when he 
had been living with his mother and 
his young sisters, and the moments 
were still many in which thoughts 
of home and home love and inno- 
cence came back upon his mind to 
make him think, and become dis- 
contented with himself and all 
around him. Such an hour was 
on George St. Aubyn now, and in 
the midst of it came also the re- 
membrance of the pure child-face 
which he had already learned to 
associate with the name of Lil! 
Thought was maddening. He 
would think no more, but go to 
sleep. With this end in view, he 
threw himself, clothed as he was, 
upon his bed; but he could not 
sleep. He lay restless and waking 
for the best part of an hour, and 
heard the church clocks toll out 


One. The inn was strangely silent ; 
they must have shut up early on 
that evening. Uneasy as he was 
in mind and body, the stillness 
was almost oppressive. At last 
he heard a little sound pattering 
uncertainly along the passage 
into which opened the door that, 
for the sake of coolness, he had 
kept unclosed. Could it be a dog 
seeking its master, or a child 
escaped from its nurse’s charge ? 
It approached his chamber. St. 
Aubyn was interested, but not 
sufficiently to make him raise 
his head; he only listened. Tho 
sound stopped near his door. A 
light became apparent, then came 
a pause, and then a sudden and 
hasty entrance. The candle was 
extinguished, and some one clothed 
in flowing white (in the half 
darkness he could see no more) 
jumped into the bed on which 
he lay with the joyful excla- 
mation, ‘ Kiss me, darling! J have 
so much to tell you.’ 

With a loud exclamation of sur- 
prise, St. Aubyn leapt into the 
centre of the room. 

i 7 7 7 * 

Lil’s heart stood still. She did 
not know where she was nor how 
it had happened, but in a moment 
she comprehended her position, 
and, with a shriek of fear, she was 
out of bed again, and making for 
the door. But St. Aubyn was 
before her. 

Here was an opportunity for an 
adventure, and his Court training 
had taught him that no one with 
a claim to the title of ‘ gentleman ” 
ever missed a chance of making 
love to a woman, whether the act 
was acceptable in her eyes or not. 
So Lord St. Aubyn, flushed and 
excited, and determined to know 
who was his nightly visitor, stood 
between the door and the trem- 
bling, terrified girl. 

‘Come, I can’t let you go with- 
out knowing your name,’ he 
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said. 
that.’ 

An indignant rejoinder rose to 
the girl’s lips; but she was silent. 
Lil was all that St. Aubyn had 
pictured her—simple and inno- 
cent as a child; but she had been 
endowed by Nature with woman’s 
great weapon Tact, and tact now 
kept her from speaking. In a 
moment it had flashed across her 
mind that, if she spoke, her un- 
known tormentor would possess 
a clue by which to recognise her ; 
and that if he recognised her, the 
story might become public. Shame, 
terror, the instinctive desire for 
self-preservation—all came to Lil’s 
assistance, and she resolved. that, 
if she stood there for an hour, 
she would not speak. 

‘You won’t answer me, eh?’ 
continued St. Aubyn. ‘ You are 
determined to pique my curiosity 
further. Come, my pretty one, 
just tell me who you are, and I'll 
open the door for you directly.’ 

The temptation was very strong. 
Lil was trembling all over with 
fear, and a prayer for pity was 
hovering on her lips. Still they 
did not open. 

Meanwhile St. Aubyn (who had 
not the least suspicion of the iden- 
tity of his visitor) became angry 
at her continued obstinacy. 

‘You shall speak,’ he said 
roughly. ‘I will know to whom 
I am indebted for this honour;’ 
and he seized hold of her two 
arms. With a little sudden move- 
ment like an eel, the girl twisted 
herself out of his grasp; but in 
the struggle her face came in con- 
tact with the sharp golden claws 
that held the diamond in his frill, 
and she uttered a cry of pain. 

‘My pin has scratched you. I 
am so sorry!’ exclaimed St. Au- 
byn, all his better nature aroused 
by the idea that the woman was in- 
jured ; and,as he said the words, 
he involuntarily stood upright. 


‘You can hardly expect 


- In a moment Lil had darted at 
the door, and opened it. In an- 
other she had eluded him alto- 
gether, and scampered to the 
farther end of the corridor, where 
he was sufficiently sobered to 
know it would be folly in him to 
attempt to follow her. 

‘ The cunning jadé!’ he thought, 
as he reviewed the circumstance. 
‘I don’t believe she was hurt at 
all. It was one of her sly woman’s 
tricks to get quit of me. I'll pay 
her out for it, though, if I can. 
T’ll leave no stone unturned till I 
find out who she is. Now, if it’s 
really true she scratched herself 

By George, I’ll strike a light 
and see.’ 

Suiting the action to the word, 
he drew out his diamond pin and 
examined it. It told no tales; 
but on the laced jabot it had 
adorned was just one tiny speck 
of blood. : 

‘Caught, by Jove!’ exclaimed 
St. Aubyn. ‘TI’ll breakfast at the 
ordinary to-morrow morning, and, 
if the girl’s in the inn, her face 
will tell the tale. 

* 7 . 7. 

Meanwhile my poor little hero- 
ine, half fainting with fear and 
dismay, had really stumbled on 
her sisters’ room at last, and made 
the hair of both Bessy and Pheebe 
stand on end with her terrible 
story. That she should have been 
in a gentleman’s room at dead of 
night, appeared to all three of 
them nothing short of being ut- 
terly disgraced and ruined for 
evermore. ; 

‘If it should be known—if it 
should be known!’ sobbed Lil, 
with her face in her hands, what 
should Ido? Papa and mamma 
would kill me, and I should never 
be able to go back to Hayward’s 
Farm; and I’ve left the bedroom 
candlestick behind me.’ 

‘Never mind the candlestick,’ 
said Bessy, who was the most 
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practical of the three; ‘they are 
all alike in an inn, you know; so 
no one could be sure to whom it 
belonged. I am so thankful you 
kept the bracelet in your hand, 
Don’t cry so, Lil. We shall go 
home to-morrow morning, you 
know ; and if you'll only keep your 
countenance at the breakfast-table, 
and be sure not to blush, I don’t 
see how the man (whoever he 
is) can possibly find out which 
lady it was that made the mis- 
take.’ 

‘But he will see the mark on 
my face,’ said Lil. ‘He had a 
brooch or something in his shirt 
that scratched me, and there is 
blood on it now; and I am half 
afraid (oh, Bessy, if it should be!) 
that it was the voice of the gentle- 
man who talked to us at dinner. 
Oh, it will all be found out! I 
know it will.’ 

‘I have thought of a remedy 
for the scratch, sister!’ cried 
Phoebe; ‘ but I shall not tell you 
of it till the morning. Never 
mind who the man was. Let us 
get to bed now and to sleep, or 
mother will find out what we’ve 
been up to by our eyes.’ 

They took Pheebe’s advice; but 
there was not much rest for the 
poor maidens that night, who lay 
alternately speculating on the 
issue of the adventure, and tremb- 
ling at the probable consequences. 
As soon as day dawned the mark 
on Lil’s cheek was examined. It 
was certainly a conspicuous one, 
and apt to provoke inquiry. 
Phebe now communicated her 
plan of concealing it. Black 
patches were then much in 
vogue, although these little country 
girls had not been in the habit of 
wearing them. She suggested, 
therefore, that each of them 
should place a patch on the same 
spot as covered Lil’s mishap, by 
which means, although the gentle- 
man would guess it had been 


one of the three, he would be 
unable to decide which, and most 
likely leave them all unmolested. 
Trembling at the questions that 
would ensue, but thankful for any 
means of sheltering poor Lil, the 
sisters adopted this advice; and, 
stealing three crescents from their 
mother’s patch-box, descended to 
the breakfast-parlour with them 
on their cheeks. 

The first object that caught 
their horrified sight on entering 
was the gentleman who had been 
so friendly the day before again 
talking with their papa. The 
glances they exchanged with one 
another were piteous. 

‘Hullo!’ cried their father, as 
they appeared. ‘Look at the 
wenches, my lord. If they haven’t 
put on patches for the first time in 
their lives. This comes of bring- 
ing’ them to Brighthelmstone. 
Monkies will copy their masters. 
Well, please yourselves, children. 
We start homewards in another 
hour, and then you'll have to pull 
them off if you want the cows to 
know you again.’ So saying, he 
seated his blushing girls at break- 
fast. 

St. Aubyn looked at them and 
started. He had stayed to the 
ordinary, intent on discovering 
who had been his visitor of the 
night before; but it had never 
struck him for a moment that it 
was one of these three girls. Now 
he gazed at the three patches, the 
three red cheeks, the three down- 
cast heads—and doubted no longer. 
It had been one of them—but 
which? He longed still to know, 
but from a very different reason 
from the first. He felt humiliated 
and ashamed at having played the 
fop and fool before one of these 
innocent creatures. He wanted to 
be able to speak of it, to apolo- 
gize, and, if it might be, to make 
his peace again. So he sat down 
to table moodily, and ate little as 
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he pondered how he could pos- 
sibly discover, without offending 
her and making the fact public, 
which of the three it had been. 
He did not address either of 
them during the meal; but he 
talked much with papa, and suc- 
ceeded in persuading him to spend 
one more day in the town, and 
not take back his family until the 
evening. At this mamma pricked 
up her ears, and the children red- 
dened with pleasure. So the good- 
natured father decided that it 
should be so, and, as soon as the 
meal was concluded, bustled away 
with his wife in his wake to make 
the necessary arrangements. 

The girls, deprived of their 
parents’ guardianship, huddled 
together in a bay-window, and 
kept their faces pertinaciously 
turned towards the street. The 
breakfast-room was nearly empty, 
but St. Aubyn still lingered near 
them. Presently a bold thought 
struck him. He drew closer to 
the girlish group, and took up 
a position where he could see the 
three pretty faces, each with a 
black crescent on its cheek, 
pressed against the window-pane. 
* Kiss me, darling!’ he said in a 
low voice; ‘I have so much to 
tell you.’ 

At those words, which they had 
no idea their sister had uttered 
the night before, the faces of both 
Bessy and Phoebe flared up in- 
dignantly ; but that of Lil became 
white as death. It was he, then. 
She had not been mistaken. She 
was disgraced for ever. Yet some 
remembrance of his frank, kindly 
manner at dinner the day before 
impelled her to appeal to his 
generosity. She turned towards 
him with outstretched hands and 
an imploring look. He met the 
entreaty halfway. 

‘Hush!’ he said gently; ‘it is 
I who have to ask your pardon. 
Will you grant it me ? 


‘ My father!—my mother!’ she 
gasped. 

‘If you do not wish to humi- 
liate me more—to cover me with 
disgrace in my own eyes, you will 
not let the adventure of last night 
go farther than it already has 
done; and if you can forgive me 
for my rudeness, my barbarity to- 
wards you, show it by letting me 
prove, in staying near you to-day, 
that it is in my power to behave 
like a gentleman.’ 

‘If papa wishes it,’ she stam- 
mered. 

‘Child! said St. Aubyn ear- 
nestly, as he took her hand, ‘try 
to believe that I am not quite so 
bad as I appear—that had I known 
it was You Here he paused, 
struck by the undisguised amaze- 
ment at his audacity that ap- 
peared in the eyes of Bessy and 
Pheebe. 

‘ You think me very bold, young 
ladies,’ he continued. ‘I am going 
to be bolder still. I have made 
myself obnoxious in your eyes——’ 

‘No, no!’ said Lil faintly. 

‘My sweetest, did you say no? 
Then help me to redeem my cha- 
racter. Let me make friends with 
papa, and get an invitation out to 
Hayward’s Farm; and when I 
have known you all for a whole 
month, you shall reveal to him 
(if you will) this terrible adven- 
ture.’ 

St. Aubyn kept his word, found 
his way out to Hayward’s Farm, 
and so far redeemed his charac- 
ter—at least in the eyes of Lil— 
that when the time came for her 
to tell this story she was Lady 
St. Aubyn; and he had secured 
as sweet and innocent a wife as 
ever man carried about with him 
as talisman against the dissipa- 
tions of the Prince Regent’s Court. 
And all this arose from having 
mistaken one bedroom door for 
another. I don’t recommend the 
practice to my lady readers, but I 
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think I am right in calling it ‘A 
Happy Accident.’ 


= * . » * 


‘Excellent! I am bold as brass. 
After hearing that I feel I could 
swallow anything, and could beard 
the Douglas in the Isle of Man.’ 

More inspiration. In the 
grounds of the Castle Mona Hotel 
I found myself sleeping, like a 
second Milton, on the grassy bank. 
The Psychic Force, or Odie Force, 
had brought me thither—at least, 
so I seemed to understand without 
any one telling me anything about 
it. 

There are few such sleepy hol- 
lows in this world of woe and 
watering-places as is the garden of 
the Castle Mona. Mona! Such 
a pensive name. There ought to 
be another hotel called the Castle 
Groaner (spelt, of course, ‘Grona’), 
just to balance it. The Grona and 
Mona Hotels. A third, of a lower 
class, might be the Grumbler. 

I was alone, and this was a no- 


tion: I must write the Legend of 
the Castle Mona. 

‘Not this time, sir,’ said a 
gentleman dressed like an African 
warrior, with an umbrella under 
his arm, and a tiger-skin over his 
shoulders. ‘Not this time, sir. 
This subject is mine.’ 

‘Subject! Are you the King ’ 

‘Of Coomassie? No,’ laughed 
the warrior; ‘but the Redskin 
loves the White Man, and would 
not hurt a hair of his head, even 
in scalping, if it could be helped.’ 

‘Just so,’ I replied. ‘Then 
permit me to ask, why interfere 
with j 

‘You? he shouted. ‘I don’t. 
Do I hunt the tiger for his songs? 
Do I snare the elephant for his 
romances? No! I am my own 
minstrel; and since this place has 
been an island I have determined 
to write—but no further parley, 
here it is.’ 

So saying, he stretched himself 
on the grass, and read me the 
following effusion. 





A DREAM OF DOUGLAS. 


STRIP of primeval land in the seas, 
Where Progress has rested, but little done 
Since the monkish days of the dead Culdees 
(Though the iron horse is learning to run) ; 
An island apart from the fretful throng— 
From the sound of trade and the hiss of steam, 
Where the jaded may hear a healthy song, 
And dream in a place that is fit for a dream. 


There is Douglas town ; it is white with sun ; 
And below, where the lights and shades are blent, 
The waves go a-wooing the rocks, and run 
In tides of colour, of song, and of scent. 
A world to live in! There are fields and floods, 
With the song of birds and the song of seas, 
And hills majestic that stretch to the woods, 
Where the oxlips blow, and swing the brown bees. 


A canorous wind sweeps up to the hill, 
Like a wingéd organ for ears divine, 
With the muffled tones of a cavern rill, 
And breath like a floating draught of wine : 
With a kiss that is soft as the touch of silk, 
It comes with a thought that is sweet and cool, 
Like the rain after drought, or warm new milk, 
Or the voices of children singing in school. 


The ships are rocking themselves to rest ; 

And the bay, with its crescent of shining sand, 
Is lit with the waning light of the west, 

Like a piece of sky let down on the land, 
Or a charmful glass in a golden frame, 


Where all men may gaze, and some men may know 
That, while they look up to life without blame, 
They may find the shadow of it below. 


The great Sun he gathers his gold, and soon 
His wraith will wander over the waves : 
Now, the tide is going to meet the moon, 
And runs from the coves and the weeded caves ; 
It slips from the sands inwoven with light, 
And the floor of the bay is sleek and bare, 
And summer twilight, the daughter of Night 


And of Day, looks into a mirror there. 
2 - al *~ * 





A Dream of Douglas. 


After the noon-blaze, in the breathful eve, 
The many ‘ folk of holiday’ come out ; 
And lovers saunter on the pier, and leave 
The gossip of their friends, to walk about 
The dark’ning shore, where they will nothing say, 
And, though in search of shells, will nothing seek, 
And feel that it is pleasant so to stray, 
In close companionship, and nothing speak. 


Like to a glorious fairy ship afloat, 
With one great sail of light the moon is come ; 
And people sit in waiting for the boat 
That brings new friends and messages from home : 
Though there be joys in weeks of quiet life, 
With Mona’s many riches to beguile, ; 
The ship that comes from England and its strife, 
Will make the truants in the darkness smile. 


. 7 


How after this I found myself 
at Torquay, I don’t know. 

But—there I was in a launch 
which no one could move, though 
a steam-tug filled with marines 
having watercresses entwined in 
their hair, had put off to my 
assistance. 

‘I know no such charming life 
as that on the ocean wave,’ I said. 
‘ At all events, here is material. 
Ican write the Tale of a Mermaid.’ 

The sound of a lyre. 

Whence ? 

From a red sandstone cave. 
And presently there shot from 
beneath its beetly brows, out into 
gay sunlight, a small skiff, pro- 
pelled by a pair of sculls skilfully 
managed by a lady, whose grace 
and delicacy of manipulation were 
most striking. 

In a moment I recognised her. 
The classical features I had seen 
at the Editress’s reception. 


. * 


Often had I spoken of her by her 
Christian name and surname. Now 
I dared not. From time to time 
she paused in her stroke to sweep 
the chords of the lyre, or to write a 
few lines in a large MS. copybook. 

I determined to hail her. ‘ “Lon- 
don Society”—Holiday Number 
ahoy!’ I cried. 

The fair Rowiste inclined to- 
wards me. 

‘I was going to “do” 
quay,’ I pleaded. 

‘ Indeed!’ she returned archly. 
‘Then I had better read to you 
what I have already written 
about it.’ 

I moored my boat alongside, 
and lay on my oars. 

Dolphins and mermaids frisked 
around us, and the lamps of the 
town were lighted ere I could 
arouse myself from the trance. 
This is what Miss Annie Thomas 
read to me. 


Tor- 
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” ND in the afternoon we came 
A into a land in which it 
seemeth always afternoon.’ The 
quotation rose spontaneously to 
our lips, and we took siight liber- 
ties with it, to suit our own pur- 
poses, as the train ran lazily along 
between Kingskerswell and Tor- 
quay on a glowing summer day. 
‘The blue unclouded weather’ 
brought out vividly the rich and 
delicate tints of the innumerable 
wild flowers that embroidered the 
banks on either side of the cutting 
along which we glided (very 
leisurely) into fair Torquay. There 
was not a ripple on the surface of 
the bay; not a leaf stirred on 
the trees that belt about red- 
brick, romantic-looking Torre 


Abbey. The porters at the station 
lounged and drawled as if they 
had fallen preys to unusual heat 


and languor. All nature had a 
voiceless, muscleless appearance, 
in fact; and in our ignorance we 
sighed, ‘Oh, for an invigorating 
breeze !’ 

‘You'll catch it somewhere,’ a 
son of the soil said, in answer to 
our remark. ‘ We don’t happen to 
feel it here, but I shouldn’t won- 
der if you found it fresh enough 
on the New Cut. Don’t let the idea 
that you'll never feel the breeze 
drive you away from the prettiest 
place in England.’ 

If such an idea as our unknown 
friend suggested had ever entered 
our heads, it would have died of 
sheer weakness before twenty-four 
hours had passed over us. The 
beautiful Queen of the West— 
around whom turtle-doves coo 
and myrtles twine with lavish pro- 
fusion—must have entered into a 
colossal contract with rude Boreas 
to keep her well supplied with 
blustering breezes and gusty gales. 
While the bay is unruffled, and 


the delicate blossoms of the myrtle 
unshaken, little winds are in- 
variably up and doing about the 
place. At the same time the place 
and its surroundings look so calm 
and unruffled, that watchers from 
various windows believe, in their 
guileless innocence, that there is 
‘no wind abroad,’ and so venture 
forth to be met by a rushing, 
mighty blast at the first corner to 
which they come. Wind was ram- 
pant on the strand this day, where 
a well-dressed languid crowd were 
listening to the strains of the 
Italian band; and intuition told 
me that this ever-present power 
must be the Spirit of the place! 

Accordingly, I resolved to 
pursue it—to follow it away into 
shady hollows and ferny depths 
in the adjacent high-hedged, 
narrow lanes, and over boulders 
and pools by the seaside—until I 
got it to tell me the story of Tor- 
quay. For, young and fair as she 
is, Torquay has known many a 
sorrow, and her story I thought 
must be sweet and sad, and full 
of subtle appeal to the sympathetic. 
The wind has crept into the heart 
of the place, therefore I resolved 
to follow the wind. 

What a wild chase it led me! 
Away one day to the tangled 
floral mazes of the Cockington 
lanes, where it feigned to lie 
down ina sleepy hollow through 
which a rivulet trickles among 
ferns. In the firm belief that it 
was going to be quiet and com- 
municative, I suffered my horse 
to begin grazing on the hedge, 
and my dog to lie down in the 
cool long grass; but in an instant 
my hopes were dashed to the 
ground. For the wind was up 
and doing again, before I could 
ask it a single question. 

How patiently and often I fol- 
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‘Let us end this—I can'¢ marry you 

















lowed it along the semicircular 
sweep of the Torbay road; how 
perseveringly I dodged it on to 
Daddy’s Hole and about pic- 
turesque ‘ Hope’s Nose;’ how su- 
pinely I waited for it to come and 
murmur its tender tale to me in 


the shady recesses of the gardens. 


of the Imperial Hotel, need not 
be told here. It is enough to say 
that it laid down quietly at my 
feet one day very unexpectedly, 
midway down the wild-clematis 
covered slopes of the cliff that 
rises over Petitor beach; and this 
was the tale it told :— 

‘I like this place so well that I 
never leave it: but you don’t like 
me; therefore, why do you stay 
here?’ the Wind began; and I 
turned towards the quarter from 
whence he was making himself 
manifest by means of the slightest 
breath of air, and answered : 

‘Because I am commissioned 
by one whose will is law, to learn 
and relate to her the secret of the 
heart of Torquay. You are the 
dominant spirit here; you must 
thoroughly have ventilated the 
subject ; therefore I have pursued 
you, not so much out of love as 
out of interest.’ 

‘Torquay has to answer for a 
good many sins, both of omission 
and commission,’ the Wind said 
gravely. ‘She lures men down 
here by the spell of her siren 
beauty and her sweet seductive 
softness, and makes them lazy. 
She will not exert herself to keep 
up one theatre even, or to get a 
public promenade, or to start 
hansom cabs, or to check the 
tuinously high prices which her 
tradesmen demand for the neces- 
saries of life. But with all her 
faults, I love her still for her 
beauty, which is southern in its 
voluptuous warmth and languor, 
and for the luxuriousness of her 
Imperial Hotel. But she has one 
in her 


miserable secret locked 
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heart which no man knows. I 

learnt it by creeping about a girl 
I like, in the guise of a little 
breeze. Shall I tell it to you?’ 

I bowed my grateful head 
acquiescently, and he began :— 

‘I was loitering about amidst 
the trees on the Torwood road 
one day, when I saw a pair come 
riding down, who interested me so 
much that I followed them and 
listened to what they were say- 
ing. 

‘They were as handsome and 
striking-looking a pair as I have 
ever blown upon. The lady with 
her Irish blue eyes and rich chest- 
nut hair, and the man with his 
brilliant, boyish, clean-cut, refined 
face. A splendid-looking pair, 
with the unmistakable air of 
good birth and high breeding 
about them. But what made them 
more striking and interesting to 
me was the expression of pas- 
sionate, unconcealed love which 
flashed out and illumined their 
faces whenever either of them 
looked at the other “Two young 
lovers lately wed,” I thought, 
mentally quoting Mr. Tennyson, 
“for no chilly English girl would 
venture to portray her sfeelings so 
plainly before she was married.” 

‘They said very little as they 
rode through the town; but as 
soon as they turned into one of 
the narrowest lanes up by Cock- 
ington, the young man undeceived 
me. 

*“ My own Kathleen!” he said, 
putting his hand on hers, and lean- 
ing forward to look into the face 
that quivered with happy feeling 
as she listened to his words. “ My 
own Kathleen! my sweetest dar- 
ling! you must escape from this 
hateful marriage: it can’t go on 
now that we have met and loved 
to desperation as we do.” 

‘“ Trish ; and engaged to another 
man, evidently,” I said to myself. 
“ This is really very pretty.” 

E 
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‘«Tt will kill me if it does go 
on, Harry; and he will ruin you 
if it doesn’t.” Then (they believed 
themselves to be quite alone, you 
see, and didn’t mind me) she bent 
her head towards him, and their 
lips met in one of those long kisses 


that a woman never forgets, and . 


only takes from a man whom she 
worships. 

‘ “Never mind his ruining me,” 
he said presently; “the worst 
ruin that can come upon me will 
be better than the utter ruin that 
will come to both of us if you 
marry him. You can’t, Kathleen! 
My sweetest darling! be brave, 
and break loose, and do it at 
once.” 

‘The girl reeled in her saddle 
with agitation as he went on press- 
ing her hard ; and I saw, before she 
spoke, that she meant to give in. 

*“Oh, my love! my love!” she 
murmured; “I think I am mad 
about you! It will bring such 
misery to them all; but I'll tell 
him to-night.” 

‘She sealed the pledge with 
another kiss; and then he looked 
at his watch and reminded her that 
it was time they should go home to 
dinner. She evidently loathed the 
idea of dinner—a woman in love 
does not care about eating. But 
the tender passion very rarely robs 
a man of his appetite. Accord- 
ingly they went back to Torquay 
at a sharp trot, and I followed 
them. 

‘An hour afterwards I was 
cooling the warm air of a dining- 
room for them, as they sat at an 
oval table that was daintily deco- 
rated with glass and silver and 
flowers. Kathleen was as glorious 
a beauty in her evening dress as 
she had looked on horseback; and 
the young fellow who was coveting 
the future wife of his neighbour 
matched her fairly. But they both 
looked as if they were held in 
bondage, poor things! and small 


wonder that it should have been 
so, for her father and mother were 
at the table, and by her side, at 
the head of it, sat the man she 
had promised to marry; and he 
was old, and not specially well 
favoured—and additionally, he 
was Harry Sutherland’s uncle. 

‘He had no doubt of her, I could 
see that, the poor shaky, infirm 
old fool; for after dinner, when 
the servants were gone, and the 
group dispersed in a measure, he 
offered her his withered old lips to 
kiss without fear. He did not see 
what I did—that the boy’s face 
flashed with the fire that is only 
lighted by one feeling; and that 
the girl’s paled under the influence 
of such a sickening disgust as too 
many unfortunate women con- 
demn themselves to suffer legally, 
by entering into uncongenial mar- 
riages. Her father and mother 
had scattered themselves about 
the window, for the sake of the 
fresh air I was causing, and so it 
happened that old Sutherland saw 
fit to indulge his amorous pro- 
pensity, without regard to the 
“boy,” as he called his nephew. 

I understood the whole story 
clearly as soon as I saw that 
father and mother. The latter 
was a scheming, pretentious, cold- 
blooded woman, and the father 
was a vague man who seemed 
to be in a perpetual fog. I learnt 
afterwards that they were very 
poor, and that they did not like 
poverty. Therefore they were 
going to sell Kathleen to old 
Sutherland, who in the vastness 
of his conceit dared to introduce 
his handsome young nephew to 
her, and suffer them to be con- 
stantly alone together. 

‘ By-and-by Harry went out with 
a cigar, and the rest of the party 
went into a dimly-lighted draw- 
ing-room, which was large, and 
therefore convenient for the ful- 
filment of the purpose which was 
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in the girl’s mind. It seemed to 
suit Mr. Sutherland’s views too; 
for when Kathleen’s father and 
mother considerately gave love 
one of its most valued privileges, 
that of being alone with the ob- 
ject, the decrepit old suitor drew 
nearer to the girl, and began to 
stroke the hand (that could have 
struck him for touching her) with 
an air that vibrated between 
palsy and passion. 

‘ “ My dear little girl,” he began 
{she was inches taller than he 
was) “ patience for one little week, 
patience for one little week “ 

‘ “T have need of patience,” she 
interrupted, shrinking and shiver- 
ing. His caresses had not seemed 
to degrade her so infinitely in her 
own eyes before she knew Harry. 

‘His time-deadened ears failed 
to catch and convey to his time- 
deadened heart the true meaning 
of her words. He absolutely be- 
lieved that she was sighing for 
the time to pass more speedily, 
longing for the hour to come 
which should crown her with the 
glory of being his wife. 

‘“Blake has been expeditious 
about the settlements too,” he said 
tolerantly, “ but we naturally think 
that he has been long; but this 
day week, darling, will see us 
united for ever, never to part 
again.” 

‘The words and the action (for 
he had put his arms round her, 
and was embracing her closely) 
nerved the girl to her task. She 
freed herself from him with a ges- 
ture in which there was a strange 
mixture of repugnance to and pity 
for him, and spoke. 

*“Ton’t be hard on me,” she 
said with a catch in her breath. 
“Let us end this. I can’t marry 
you. I’ve been mad—bad to think 
that I could. Let me go!” 

‘He seemed to me to dwindle 
and shrivel up as she spoke. He 
looked such a very old man as 


she brought her passionate appeal 
to a conclusion. But for all his 
age and infirmity, I could see that 
he did not mean to give her up. 

*“T can’t do it; don’t ask me, 
he said quakingly. “It would 
send me into my grave before my 
time; it would blight the little 
life left in me; it would poison 
the only spring of happiness I 
have ever known in this world. 
I am an old man, Kathleen, a very 
old man,” he whined. “ My time 
is short. Don’t murder me.” 

‘ “ What will it do to my life if 
you hold me to my wicked pro- 
mise?” she panted out. “ Think 
of that; do think of that.” 

*“ You should have thought of 
that when you gave your promise,” 
he answered; and there came a 
snaky gleam into the cold, dim 
eyes, and a nasty, hard, suspicious 
expression about the mouth. “I 
was not so repulsive to you then,” 
he went on. “ What has changed 
you ?” 

‘ “This!” the girl cried out, all 
her natural courage coming to 
her aid in a moment. “ This! 
I have met your nephew, and, 
to my sorrow—to my joy, I have 
learnt to love him.” 

*“ You have learnt your dis- 
graceful lesson quickly.” 

*« Ah! what has love to do with 
time? Be pitiful to us both. I 
tell you he has held me in his 
arms, he has kissed me with kisses 
that I can never forget, and that 
no other man shall ever take off 
my lips. I cannot marry you; 
but, if you will forgive him and 
let him be to you just as he has 
been all along, I'll promise you 
this, I’ll never see him again.” 

* “ You'll sacrifice your heart for 
his welfare ?” 

‘ “Tf you demand the sacrifice, 
I will.” 

‘I hoped for a moment that 
he was touched to reason and to 
right by her generosity. At the 
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end of that moment my hopes 
died out. 

* “ T’Il tell you what I’ll do if you 
break your promise to me,” he 
said; and he got hold of her 
hands and glared at her with a 
hopeless, imploring, hungry look 
that was hard to see. “I have 
brought that boy up in the in- 
dulgence of every luxury, of every 
extravagant taste; I have unfitted 
him for work of any kind, for I 
meant him to be my heir. When 
I met you, and loved you, and 
determined that you should be 
my wife, I still provided richly 
for him. If I withdraw that pro- 
vision it will be because you have 
deceived and left me; the with- 
drawal of it will be his ruin, and 
his ruin will be on your head; but 
if you keep your vow, if you be- 
come my wife in name—I ask 
nothing more—Harry shall still 
be my heir, and at my death (I 
can’t live long) your husband.” 

‘ She battled for her lover bravely 
for a time, but at last she gave 
in, and agreed to carry out their 
bond before the world for the 
sake of insuring Harry’s welfare. 
But I saw her bending her flower- 
like head with shame for her own 
position — with agony at the 
thought of anticipating gladly a 
fellow-creature’s death, as he kept 
on reiterating his assurances that 
he “ could not possibly live long,” 
and begging her “not to make 
him a scorn and derision in the 
eyes of all his friends for that 
short time.” 

‘I needn’t tell you of all the 
bitterness and love, all the despair 
and disgust which filled the 
hearts of these two poor young 
people, when she had to tell and 
he had to listen to the tale of the 
decision to which they had come. 
But I think if selfish, unsated old 
Sutherland had seen her kneeling 
by her lover’s side, pressing kisses 
on his hand and showing herself 


ready to give herself to him body 
and soul, as I did, that he 
wouldn’t have cared to have her 
for his wife (even in name only) 
after the vision. 

‘Well, the nephew was sent 
away, and the marriage came off, 
and the happy pair went away. 
My services being required con- 
stantly at Torquay, I could not 
follow them; but I thought about 
them frequently, and wondered 
when and where exacting old 
Sutherland had been good enough 
to die. For five years I never 
relinquished the hope of meeting 
that brilliant young pair on horse- 
back again in some of our lovely 
lanes. “ Would fallen human 
nature allow them to love each 
other as much when there was no 
obstacle between them ?” I asked 
myself frequently, but, naturally, 
I could not solve the question.’ 

‘Have you never seen them 
since—since her “sad bereave- 
ment” has assured her happi- 
ness? I interrupted eagerly, and 
the Wind, by way of reply, shook 
his head in a hopeless sort of self- 
condemning way. 

‘Do you mean to tell me 
that your story ends here; that 
you have altogether lost sight of 
Mrs. Sutherland and Harry? I 
asked with indignation. 

‘Look up at that house on 
the brow of the hill above the race- 
course,’ he whistled. ‘ Follow me 
there, and I will tell you and show 
you the end.’ 

I followed the Wind, as di- 
rected, and came to a pretty-big 
bay-windowed house standing in 
a good-sized garden well filled 
with rare evergreens. The big bay 
windows commanded a view of 
Babbacombe Bay and Anstis Cove 
on the one side, and on the other 
of Teignmouth, Dawlish, and the 
rich red cliffs beyond. Three dogs 
were playing about on the lawn; 
a few cats purred in the sun on 
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the window-sills; flowers bloomed 
in every window; and a lady’s 
horse stood saddled at the door. 

‘The married lovers are here 
and happy, then, in this earthly 
paradise?’ I said hopefully to the 
Wind, which had developed into 
a fine, fresh, healthy breeze the 
instant it touched the high ground 
on which the pretty villa ‘ Petite 
Torre’ stands. To which the 
Wind replied with a sigh : 

‘The elements of Torquay 
have much to answer for; I am 
accessory to the evil which has 
been done. Between us we are 
prolonging old Sutherland’s life.’ 

I could not repress a shudder 
as I listened to him. ‘Why 
this cruel kindness? I asked. 
‘Think of that poor girl! Just 
consider if you were only to go 
down for a while, and if the sun 
would only cease to shine here, 
you would between you by doing 
thus rob Torquay of some of her 
worth and beauty, and poor Mrs. 
Sutherland might taste happiness 
again.’ 

‘Sun and air, warmth and 
beauty, ‘sweetness and light,’ 
make up the place; we are fixed 
here for all time. Gladly would 
I sigh over old Sutherland’s grave, 
but—the tale is almost too ter- 
rible a one to tell; come and see 
what we have done for him— 
most unwillingly.’ 

I turned my head reluctantly, 
fearing that I should see a ‘ grue- 
some sight,’ for I had a vivid 
recollection of the word-portrait 
which the Wind had made for 
me of old Sutherland, as he looked 
five years ago. To my utter sur- 
prise, and to my momentary 
relief, a stalwart elderly man 
stepped lightly out through the 
open window, and began gambol- 
ling gaily with a greyhound on 
the grass. He had florid, healthy 
cheeks; he had an appalling 
amount of clear-sightedness in 
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his eyes; he had a jaunty gait, 
and a dapper air of being well 
satisfied with things as they were. 
He had everything, in fact, save 
the appearance of a man who 
had done with this world and 
its follies, and was ready and 
likely to breathe his last soon. 

‘This is Mr. Sutherland,’ the 
Wind observed apologetically, and 
in accents of bitter reproach (for 
I had a back thought of poor 
Harry), I replied: 

‘ This then is your work ?’ 

‘The sun, and the softness, 
and the beauty of the place had 
as much to do with his recovery 
as I had,’ the Wind muttered 
sulkily. ‘Shall I tell you how 
it all happened? I have a worse 
sight than the resuscitated Suther- 
land to show you yet.’ 

‘Is she mad? I inquired in 
a hollow whisper: ‘ she must have 
been to have brought him back 
here F 

. When he was at the 
point of death—she was!’ the 
Wind interrupted; ‘ but if you’ll 
listen, you will find that there was 
method in her madness, though 
the sequel has shown the method 
to be null and void. 

‘ For a year after his marriage, 
it seems that old Mr. Sutherland 
kept steadily to his compact, and 
moved nearer to the gates of death 
daily; at the expiration of that 
year he expressed a wish to come 
back and die in beautiful Torquay. 
He enforced his wish by saying 
that Harry, poor banished Harry, 
might come back to them and be 
one of them again in Torquay, 
for his year’s experience of her 
had taught him that he might 
trust Kathleen thoroughly. 

‘I failed to meet them on their 
return, but the Sun has told me 
the story since. They came back 
one fine day, and he was carried 
in an invalid’s litter from the 
station to this house. On their 
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way they passed the cemetery, and 
he called a halt, and selected the 
spot in which he would be buried, 
and immediately directed that a 
few flowering myrtles and some 
cypresses might be potted off in 
order that they might be hardy 
enough to plant upon his grave. 
I have understood from all the 
eye-witnesses the scene was a most 
touching one. At the marble 
works he called another halt, and 
ordered a neat Latin cross! It is 
on the hands of the company 
still. 

‘Well, they came into this 
house, and poor Harry was re- 
called, and they had a very har- 
rowing meeting. As far as Kath- 
leen was concerned she would far 
rather not have seen her old lover 
until she was a free woman, and 
he:might have been her lover 
again. But her husband—her 
dying husband — overruled her 
objections, and Harry Sutherland 
came back.’ 

The Wind lulled lightly at this 
juncture, and went softly moaning 
about the cliffs as if it were rather 
sad, and very sorry for something. 
Presently I ventured to ask it, 
* For what ? 

‘Oh! I’ve worse things than 
the unexpected recovery to reveal 
to you,’ the Wind answered im- 
patiently. 

‘Tell me! I cried in in- 
quietude; ‘the climate that has 
cured her husband has not killed 
bright, vivacious, life-loving Kath- 
leen, has it ? 

‘You shall see her soon,’ 
the Wind answered, ‘and then 
you shall judge for yourself 
whether or not life-loving Kath- 
leen hadn’t better be dead than 
be living as she is now. Before 
you see her, hear me. 

‘Harry Sutherland had been 
staying here with his uncle and 
aunt for some weeks before I in- 
terfered with them at all. But 


Torquay. 


one unlucky day I saw the trio 
out on the lawn, and I began to 
conjecture and hover about them 
again. The old man was still 
very old, and ailing, and infirm, 
and the young wife was still very 
kind and patient. As for the 
young lover, he was, or pretended 
to be, an enamoured fool, who 
was held in check by nothing on 
earth but honour and Kathleen. 

‘The husband was dozing and 
dreaming in a lounging chair; 
the wife was assiduously occupy- 
ing herself in flicking flies away 
from his unconscious face; the 
nephew was smoking, when I, the 
soft western Wind, came up waft- 
ing all sorts of sweet odours and 
lulling sounds around them, and 
whispering in their ears that it 
was passing sweet away out on 
the sunny cliffs over the bay. 
They listened to my suggestion 
and went sauntering out unchid- 
den and unchecked by her semi- 
slumbering lord. 

‘ This was the inauguration of a 
series of strolls along the cliffs; 
and how car mortal man do other 
than “seem” at least to make 
love during the course of such 
strolls? for if he would save a 
woman from breaking her neck 
over these precipices, she must 
be in his arms half the time! 
At any rate this pair found that 
the old, old story would make 
itself remembered by them, and 
the woman was happy, compara- 
tively speaking, poor thing, in the 
consciousness of their mutual love 
and the presence of her lover. 
But the man grew impatient of a 
course that tended towards nothing. 
The love that is half ideal is in- 
sufficient fora man. Accordingly, 
Harry Sutherland wearied of what 
he called half-and-half measures, 
and fell into a state of cool, half- 
indifferent resentment against 
Kathleen,. because his uncle had 
not fulfilled his promise of dying. 
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‘It was honourable and proper 
of him, undoubtedly; but, on the 
other hand, it was horribly cruel 
to gradually drift away from her 
as he began doing about this 
time. She had shown her love 
for him openly, freely, frantically 
at times, and I suppose it per- 
plexed and frightened him. Up 
to a certain point the affair had 
been an exciting amusement to 
him. That point past, it became 
a dangerous pastime, a game that 
was not worth the candle. Her 
punishment began then when she 
felt the chill of prudence creeping 
over him, and knew that, like a 
man, he would take some strong 
remedy presently, and cure him- 
self completely of the folly of 
caring for her at all. 

‘There is not an atom of the 
sneak in Harry Sutherland—un- 
fortunately for her, for if there 
were, Kathleen would leave off 
loving him fast enough. As it 
is his courage and his candour 
have bound her in his chains 
for ever. But these two qualities 
nearly killed her when he told her 
one day that her exacting, engross- 
ing devotion to him would drive 
him into marrying some one else 
in order to put an end to this 
long drawn-out agony of supreme 
agitation on her part, and su- 
preme bewilderment on his. 

‘Kathleen is only a human 
being, and not a saint in heaven 
yet’ (the Wind went on apologeti- 
cally), ‘ therefore it will not sur- 
prise you to hear that she battled 
stoutly against this determination 
of his. But the man had his 
own ease of mind and future in- 
terests to think of, and she battled 
unavailingly. There are plenty 
of pretty girls in. Torquay, you 
know, and plenty of balls at which 
to meet them. He soon found one 
suited to his purpose, a girl with 
a sweet soft face, and a beautifully- 
formed and _beautifully-dressed 


figure, and no mind worth men- 
tioning. His uncle rallied faster 
than before, when he heard of his 
heir’s engagement, and from being 
a repulsively infirm old man, 
turned into a repulsively hale 
one before the wedding-day. 

‘ That is the bride’s horse at the 
door’ (the Wind continued) ; ‘ she 
has lately returned from her wed- 
ding tour, and has ridden up to 
see her uncle and aunt, and to 
tell them how happy she is with 
her Harry! and how passionately 
he adores her! Look at her as 
she comes out, now, irradiating all 
the region roand about with her 
happiness—or her show of it. 
Then look at that face at the 
upper window, the face of the 
woman whose life has been made 
null and void by the cruel kind- 
ness of the climate of which I 
ama part. She is looking out 
over the cliffs where during the 
sweet past summer she has saun- 
tered so often with Harry Suther- 
land, and every square inch on 
which she gazes contains a sting 
for her.’ 

‘The world would say he 
acted most honourably,’ I put in. 
‘ She is a married woman; he has 
delivered her from temptation.’ 

‘The world would be right, 
as usual,’ the Wind replied with 
a dry laugh. ‘It was just this, 
her living death weighed as no- 
thing in the balance against the 
disagreeableness of his being in a 
dubious and dissatisfied position. 
I have nothing more to say. Go 
and tell the story of the heart of 
Torquay, and let the world in its 
leniency judge her.’ 

* * 7 7 . 

‘And,’ I said to a Coastguards- 
man, ‘ this is Penzance, Cornwall ?” 

The Coastguardsman seemed 
amused. 

‘I have not,’ I went on, ‘long 
to stay here; but the fact is, as I 
have come down on purpose to 
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write an account, or some story, of 
your place for a magazine, I shall 
be glad if you, as an intelligent 
resident, could give me a little in- 
formation.’ 

‘Willingly,’ replied the Coast- 
guardsman. ‘ Will you enter my 
humble abode ?” 

It was neatly, but not expen- 
sively furnished with a tea-tray, a 
pipe, a cutlass, and a couple of 
pistols. 

‘Now,’ said he heartily, at the 
same time loading his pistols, and 
placing them on the table, ‘ you 


don’t move till we’ve emptied this. 
That’s jolly, eh? 

‘What are we to empty? I in- 
quired nervously. 

‘ Both barrels. Gunpowder tea 
—excellent tap,’ and he pointed a 
pistol at me with one hand, while 
with the other he slowly drew a 
roll of paper from his pocket. 

‘Can you read writing? 
asked. 

‘Yes,’ I replied. 

‘Then take this MS. and read 
it, slow and sure. I want to hear 
how it sounds.’ 


, 


he 
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A PICNIC AT PENZANCE. 


*(\H! thank you, Mr. Potts! You 
are always so kind.’ 

‘ Quite too heavenly !’ 

‘So melodious!’ 

‘Such exquisite phrasing !’ 

‘ Rubbish !—a conceited ass!’ 

Thus the chorus, in various 
tones; and as the last notes of the 
accompaniment of Come é gentil 
reverberate through the drawing- 
room, Mr. Plantagenet Potts twists 
his moustache, shoots down his 
shirt-cuffs, sits on the edge of a 
chair, and allows himself to be 
admired. 

A veritable Society’s pet is Potts ; 
the darling of five-o’clock tea, a 
hearth-rug Bayard, a Crichton 
among crumpets and coffee-cups. 

His ostensible calling is that 
of Civil Service clerk; his profes- 
sion is attending kettledrums and 
evening parties; he is possessed of 
a high tenor voice, and of conceit 
ineffable. 

In appearance and manner he is 
lady-like. He rejoices in the glitter 
of ravishing rings, his scanty hair 
is parted in the middle, his dainty 
moustache is captivatingly curled, 
the sheen of his boots is rarely 
dimmed, the hue of his gloves is 
immaculate. 

What wonder then that he is 
cherished as a back drawing-room 
exotic ? 

Lady Boosey pets him; her 
daughter Maria languishes for his 
smile, while her younger sister 
Alma prefers him to Sims Reeves. 

A dangerous guest is Plantagenet 
Potts, but at times a useful one. 
In economical households, like 
260 Cadogan Place, where drums 
and ‘at-homes’ must be given for 
the sake of the dear girls, two or 
three amateur singers, and a star 
of Planty’s brilliancy are indis- 
pensable tame cats. A professional 
musician must be conciliated with 


a cheque; Planty is satisfied with 
abundant adulation and judicious 
patting. 

Accordingly he receives a con- 
sistent measure of applause, for 
he has done his best, and Planty 
is considered harmless enough. 

The song ended, conversation 
becomes general, and scandal, as 
usual, reigns triumphant. Maria 
Boosey is tenderly sympathetic; 
Alma is jealous and fidgets with a 
tea-cup. 

The London Season is well-nigh 
spent ; the July sun is glaring on 
the withered grass in front of 
Cadogan Place, and Lady Boosey’s 
drawing-room is stuffy and uncom- 
fortable. Nevertheless there is 
congregated a semi-fashionable 
crowd of nobodies, who sip the 
fragrant pekoe and trifle with 
reputations. 

‘Charming voice, is it not ?— 
and what are your plans, dear Mrs. 
Poltreath, for the autumn? And 
Lady Boosey rustled into an arm- 
chair next to a daintily-attired 
beauty and purred pleasantly. 

‘I, Lady Boosey ?—Oh, I leave 
town in a week for my native 
Cornwall. My brother’s yacht will 
be at my disposal; and then, you 
know, I have my mission to attend 
to.’ 

* Your mission ?—I had no idea 
you went in for that kind of thing, 
my dear.’ 

‘Oh, yes! 


My poor dear hus- 
band, you know, was eminently 
pious, and he did his best during 
the last few years of his life to 
convert his miners from Cornish 


As you know, he 
employed several hundred, and, 
after much careful deliberation, 
thought that religion might per- 
haps be made part of their daily 
life if fitting texts were inscribed 
upon articles of daily use. On my 


heathenism. 
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suggestion, a society was formed 
for the distribution of moral kettle- 
holders among the fishermen and 
pitmen of West Cornwall. There’s 
not the slightest doubt that they 
are a most benighted race. I some- 
times despair of making them 
Christians; they will swear, you 
know, dear Lady Boosey, and the 
women declare they must drink. 
However, I alone have worked in 
Berlin wool some fifty kettle- 
holders, with appropriate texts em- 
blazoned in red letters. I hope 
they have had good effect, but I 
am not sure.’ And Amy Poltreath, 
most fascinating of widows, tapped 
the carpet with her dainty toe, cast 
down her eyes, and felt conscious 
of admiration. 

‘How good you are! dear Mrs. 
Poltreath, gushed Maria Boosey, 
throwing herself upon a com- 
modious cushion at Amy’s feet. 
* How I should Jove to help you in 
your noble work! Do you know 
I really sigh for participation in 
charity like yours. Mr. Hunnitone, 
our rector, will only allow me to 
visit certain districts in this neigh- 
bourhood, and most of the houses 
are so filthy. Oh,I feel as if I 
could soar ; 

‘Soar, indeed!’ snapped Paul 
Nasmyth, her mother’s cousin and 
trustee, a middle-aged gentleman 
without a spark of sentiment. 
‘Soar!—as if a girl of your age 
had nothing better to do than 
soar. Much better descend ; visit 
the kitchen and learn how to cook 
an omelette or grill a chop.’ 

‘Cousin Paul, you are so real- 
istic. IJ worship the ideal. Dear 
Mrs. Poltreath, give me advice; 
how is a girl profitably to pass her 
life ?” 

‘Ride in the Row all day, and 
waltz all night,’ cried Alma, who 
had just been presented. 

‘Marry a curate in the East 
End, and make your own dresses,’ 
laughed cousin Paul. 








‘Buy a ream of paper, and write 
a naughty novel,’ chirped Bertie 
Maude, a young painter who had 
just finished a portrait of the late 
Sir Benjamin Boosey. 

‘Speak of your sex as Woman ; 
abuse Sir Henry James, and swell 
the ranks of the “ social failures.” ’ 

‘Join an Emigration Society, 
and pack off a thousand unmarried 
females to our new subjects in the 
Fiji Islands.’ 

‘Order a Bloomer costume, and 
enter at St. George’s Hospital.’ 

‘Write verses for the music 
publishers; one set in a thousand 
is accepted.’ 

Cousin Paul broke in—‘ Never 
mind their badinage.’ 

* Badinage!’ retorted Amy; ‘ if 
such unfeeling suggestions are bad 
in age, they are impious in youth.’ 
And the laughing widow bowed to 
Paul and shot a mischievous glance 
at Bertie Maude, while the guests 
applauded a lady’s witticism. 

‘No, Maria dear; I will tell you 
what you must do; come and 
spend the autumn with me in 
Cornwall, and join the Western 
Warblers.’ 

‘The Western Warblers ? 

‘ A society of amateur minstrels 
who spend theirspare time in giving 
concerts for the purchase of my 
moral kettle-holderg. They are a 
most charitable body, and consist 
of myself and any one else I can 
press into the service. We tried 
dramatic performances twice, but 
the joint results amounted to one 
pound fourteen and fourpence 
only, so we abandoned the idea, as 
the play was hardly worth the 
candles which served for foot- 


lights.’ 

‘Always epigrammatic, Mrs. 
Poltreath. But tell me, when is 
your next concert? inquired 


Cousin Paul. 

‘In the course of the next three 
weeks. We shall warble at Pen- 
Do 


zance, in the Queen’s Hotel. 

















you think,’ continued Amy, in a 
low voice to Maria, ‘do you think 
it possible that we could entice 
ce cher Potts to sing ?—“* Mr. Plan- 
tagenet Potts,” in red letters edged 
with black, would look imposing 
on the placards.’ 

‘Indeed I think they would,’ 
returned Maria. ‘But you had 
better ask him.’ 

‘Unfortunately I do not know 
him—that is, we have met before, 
but many years ago. However, I 
will exert all my fascinations.’ 

In the meantime the hearth-rug 
Bayard had been enduring a petting 
from Lady Boosey. She was sure 
he was not taking sufficient care 
of himself; was confident that he 
neglected to wrap his throat with 
cosy comforters; lamented his 
pallid cheek, and implored him 
not to allow his kindly disposition 
to interfere with his health. 

‘You are far from strong, my 
dear boy; you require constant 
attention. Now,I have often won- 
dered why you, man who may so 
easily win a woman’s smiles, do 
not go in for marrying an heiress.’ 

Planty rose to his feet, inflated 
his bosom, shot down his cuffs 
once more, and simpered sweetly : 

‘Ah, dear friend! long as you 
have known me, little do you un- 
derstand me. All women are alike 
to me. I cannot share my love for 
music with any baser passion. I 
am wedded to my art, and I live 
for it alone.’ 

‘Your sentiments become you, 
sir,” interrupted Bertie Maude, 
‘and are thoroughly consistent. 
At the same time it strikes me 
that you are rather hard on the 
softer sex, whose company you 
cultivate, and in whose society 
you shine to the greatest advan- 
tage. Only think of the number 
of sympathetic hearts which vi- 
brate to the tones of that glorious 
voice of yours! Consider the high- 
born damsels who are yearning for 
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a tender word or a loving smile 
from you! Noble as your ideas are, 
you ought, for the sake of the sex, 
to throw yourself away upon one 
of its members. I wouldn’t go 
lower than the daughter of an 
Earl if I were you, though there 
are several budding beauties in 
town, of no family but of vast 
possessions in three per cents. Let 
me think: there is Miss 

‘Be quiet, Bertie, cried Lady 
Boosey, ‘ and don’t quiz; you have 
no right tointerrupt us. Mr. Potts 
is quite right.’ 

Planty turned away: he never 
entered into a discussion with 
men ; he was apt to be chaffed, and 
his powers of repartee were limited. 
To languish in a fauteuil, or squat 
elegantly on a foot-stool; to utter 
mild platitudes about the opera 
and Mrs. C ’s soirée musicale, 
with one or two sympathetic ladies 
to serve him with tea and supply 
him with adulation, was the acme 
of bliss to which the soul of Plan- 
tagenet Potts ever deigned to soar. 
He was by no means unsympathetic 
to scandal, however. His ears were 
as open as his tongue was ready to 
prattle; but then his aspersions 
were conducted on the principles 
which regulate lady-like conversa- 
tion; so his malignity passed for 
epigram, and his sneers acted as 
bon-mots. 

‘ Mr. Maude, I want your opinion 
on this drawing of F ’s,’ cried 
Amy, holding a copy of the ‘ Gra- 
phic’ in her hand. Bertie hastened 
to the other side of the drawing- 
room. 

‘I suppose that gentleman is 
clever,’ murmured Planty ; ‘he is 
an artist, is he not ? with a slight 
sneer. ‘They are a set of men 
whom I do not care to encourage. 
Their associations are low: even 
last Sunday, when I was at Lady 
Southwark’s déjeuner at Cookham, 
I saw this very gentleman on the 
river with—well, I never care to 
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meddle with men’s private mat- 
ters.’ 

‘You are quite right, Planty— 
don’t; J never do, and I have un- 
luckily had some experience,’ re- 
marked Lady Boosey. ‘But to 
change the subject; you know Iam 
interested in you, and I would like 
to see you well settled. You ought 
to give up that odious office; with 
your opportunities, you should 
make a suitable match. Now what 
do you think of Amy Poltreath ?” 

At this moment the fascinating 
widow glided towards them. 

‘ Dear Lady Boosey, pray intro- 
aluce me to Mr, Potts; I am dying 
to know him. I can scarcely tell 
you how delighted I was with 
your song,’ she continued, after 
the formal bows had been inter- 
changed, ‘and I want to enlist 
your sympathies in the cause of 
charity. And Amy explained to 
the languishing Potts the import- 
ant nature of her mission. 

Planty was certain that his en- 
gagements would prevent a journey 
to Cornwall; indeed, he had so 
many to fulfil he hardly knew 
what to do, ete. Amy playfully 
pleaded ; but Potts was inexorable. 
He always refused every invitation 
at first from people about whom 
he knew little. Small minds are apt 
to underrate every one unknown 
to them, and Planty’s phrenological 
development was not bumptious. 

Amy, determined to secure a 
success for her concert, then and 
there invited Bertie Maude and 
Paul Nasmyth, who once possessed 
a fair barytone, to spend a week 
at Penzance. To the artist, the 
prospect was delightful. 

‘You know, Mr. Maude, the 
scenery in Mount’s Bay is glorious 
—we Cornish women boast that 
it is more beautiful than Naples. 
There is the picturesque castle on 
St. Michael’s Mount; the quaint 
eld houses of Marazion ; the Logan 
Stone, only a few miles distant; 
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and then the Land’s End, and the 
first and last inn in England. I 
assure you there are hundreds of 
spots which you ought to sketch. 
You'll come ?” 

How could Bertie refuse, when 
a pair of apparently anxious eyes 
were watching for his assent ? 

‘You are very good, Mrs. Pol- 
treath; I shall pay a visit to Corn- 
wall with the greatest pleasure.’ 

A smile of sunshine broke from 
Amy’s lips, and Bertie’s brain 
whirled as he met her azure eyes. 

Planty rose to take his leave: 
he had received a lecture from 
Lady Boosey, and had learnt that 
Amy had uncontrolled possession 
of two thousand a year. 

‘ Will you allow me to consider 
your invitation, Mrs. Poltreath ? 
he gently lisped; ‘I shall be able 
to give you an answer in a day 
or two. Iam sorry I must hurry 
away, Lady Boozey ; I dine in Bel- 
grave Square at eight.’ 

And Planty Potts bowed himself 
out, caught the first omnibus, and 
dined at a coffee-house in the 
Strand for eighteenpence. 

. * * 7 7 

A fortnight later Amy Poltreath 
was revelling in the fragrant 
breezes of Mount’s Bay. Villa 
Poltreath stocd some half-mile 
or so above the town, a sunny, 
well-ordered mansion, built by 
Amos Poltreath, two years de- 
ceased. Lady Boosey and her 
two daughters were staying with 
Amy; Cousin Paul, Bertie, and 
Planty Potts were domiciled at 
the Queen’s Hotel. 

The concert ‘in aid of the dis- 
tribution of moral kettle-holders’ 
had been extensively advertised. 
‘ Plantagenet Potts’ in red letters 
edged with black flared from all 
the wooden hoardings in the 
town, the local paper had gra- 
tuitously inserted three notifica- 
tions of the impending entertain- 
ment, but still the five-shilling 














stalls were not filled. Fasci- 
nating Amy was, however, not 
discouraged ; Planty lamented the 
barbarism of a county in which 
his genius’ was unknown, but 
basked in Amy’s smiles, and 
determined to sing himself into 
matrimony and two thousand a 
year. 

His drooping moustache was 
nightly twisted with curl-papers ; 
Mrs. Somebody’s Hair Restorer 
anointed his locks by day; a 
Bond Street tailor had exhausted 
Planty’s credit and his own pa- 
tience in fitting him out bravely; 
neither were shining boots for- 
gotten, nor neatly-fitting gloves 
neglected. 

Bertie Maude had _ sketched 
a little during his week of holi- 
day, but spent most of the day 
in a modest room he had hired 
for a studio not far from the 
beach. Encouraged by a glance 
from Amy’s eyes, he had allowed 
his love to foster. He had fol- 
lowed her to Penzance, but dis- 
covered too late how vain and 
empty his dream had been. Amy 
Poltreath flirted openly with 
Planty Potts, and seemed anxious 
for the advice of Cousin Paul in 
every action of her daily life. 

Poor fellow! he had reached 
the age of thirty, had never 
realised a grand success yet in 
his art, and was now over head 
and ears in love. 

She was a wicked siren, was 
Amy; but Bertie forgave her in 
his heart, and determined to 
hasten back to Brompton after 
the ‘ Warblers’ had carolied their 
sweetest on behalf of the benighted 
pitmen. 

On the 16th an excursion and 
picnic had been arranged at Land’s 
End. Planty thought that, as the 
fortnight was nearly spent, the 
time had come for a declaration of 
ardent love. Paul Nasmyth, whose 
fifty-three years sat lightly upon 
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him, considered that Amy was in 
need of a sage and experienced 
adviser, and made up his mind 
that two thousand per annum 
would agreeably suit his notions 
of a modest competency. Twenty- 
five years before he had been 
a lieutenant of Lancers, had rum 
through a pretty little property, 
and had borne the reputation of » 
man of fashion. His voice had 
been undeniably melodious, he 
came of a sufficiently good stock, 
and during three or four seasons 
was courted by Society generally. 
The bulk of his fortune spent at 
the age of eight and twenty, 
and his voice spoilt by dissi- 
pation, Paul Nasmyth discovered 
that Belgravia chose other pets, 
and-declined to help him in his 
need. He grew misanthropic, and 
travelled. Foreign countries and 
a trip to America opened his eyes 
and sharpened his wits. He re- 
turned to London a changed man. 
His silvery laughter was turned 
to a chronic bluntness of address ; 
the gay butterfly was transformed 
into a man of wide experience 
teeming with practical advice. The 
assumption succeeded amongst 
women. His bluntness was taken 
for honesty, his proffered opinions 
were accepted as the tribute of » 
chivalrous spirit to the malleable 
nature of womankind. For affec- 
tation and conceit he professed 
the bitterest scorn, yet no man 
acted a part foreign to his nature 
or believed in his own fascina- 
tions more than he did. The 
three hundred a year which an 
acute firm of solicitors had res- 
cued from his sunken fortune 
allowed him small apartments in 
Ebury Street, the comforts of a 
modest club, and the entry into 
third-rate fashionable society. To 
Amy Poltreath he had tendered 
all the advice which a generous 
mind and a wide knowledge of 
men could impart. The winsome 
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widow was ever ready to listen; 
whether she profited is only 
known to herself. 

The morning of the 16th broke 
bright and cloudless. The August 
sun glowed his hottest as Amy 
Poltreath pulled up her pair of 
prancing ponies at the entrance 
of the Queen’s Hotel. An open 
carriage followed, containing Maria 
and Alma Boosey. Her Ladyship 
preferred politics to picnics, and 
was perusing the ‘ Times’ in the 
coolest apartment of Villa Pol- 
treath. 

The cavaliers of the expedition 
presently appeared—Planty Potts 
in costume exquisite, Cousin Paul 
in staid and modest garb, Bertie 
in careless tweed arrayed, sun- 
tanned on cheek and hands. 

Nasmyth was eager to tender 
his advice as to the fittest means 
of avoiding the broiling sun. 

‘Thanks, Mr. Nasmyth,’ said 
Amy, with a pretty smile; ‘ but 
I promised Lady Boosey that you 
should protect your cousins. An 
old married woman can take care 
of herself, you know. Mr. Potts, 
I want to consult you as to the 
choice of a piano for the concert. 
There—avoid the wheel—so; all 
right.’ 

Bertie took his seat opposite 
Maria as Amy’s groom let go the 
ponies’ heads, and the fiery little 
creatures dashed along the parade 
en route for Land’s End. 

The occupants of the barouche 
were far from hilarious. Maria 
had looked forward to a senti- 
mental flirtation with Planty; 
Alma was conscious that the sun 
was freckling her marble fore- 
head; Cousin Paul and Bertie 
were silent for reasons attributable 
to the caprices of the most fasci- 
nating of widows. 

The carriages rattled along the 
dusty road. The scenery between 
Penzance and Land’s End is not 
impressive; a stray cottage or 





two and stone fences alone break 
the monotony of the prospect. 

An hour’s drive, and grass is 
reached ; the breaking of the surf 
upon the beach is audible, and 
the Land’s End Hotel is now in 
sight. 

Amy pulls up her ponies, 
Planty assists her to alight, and 
the next moment the barouche 
arrives and discharges its freight. 

The Misses Boosey declared 
they must wash the horrid dust 
from their eyes. 

‘Very well,’ observed Amy; 
‘be quick. I will stroll round 
to the cliff and choose a spot for 
our picnic.’ Planty was about to 
escort her, but Cousin Paul inter- 
posed. 

‘I think I may be of assist- 
ance in your choice. I have 
studied the geology of the neigh- 
bourhood, and can possibly select 
a spot on which the most rheu- 
matic of old ladies could not sub- 
sequently suffer.’ 

‘ Always good and thoughtful, 
Mr. Nasmyth,’ returned Amy with 
a winning blush. ‘I shall be 
thankful for your opinion.’ 

Planty was cut out, but con- 
soled himself with the recol- 
lection of all the tender looks she 
had vouchsafed him during the 
drive. Bertie smoked a cigar, 
and waited until the girls ap- 
peared. 

Cousin Paul and Amy saun- 
tered in silence. They ascended 
a slight eminence, and gazed upon 
the rolling breakers below. 

Amy was ecstatic. Cousin Paul 
made up his mind. 
‘How grand! 

she exclaimed. 

Nasmyth endeavoured to catch 
her eyes, which were shaded by 
the most piquante of Dolly Var- 
dens. 

‘Mrs. Poltreath, you declared 
a short time since that you 
thought me good and thoughtful. 


how glorious!’ 














I did not look for such praise 
from you, but I hope I deserve 
a certain appreciation.’ 

‘How on earth does he intend 
to declare himself? thought Amy. 

* Dear Mrs. Poltreath, I have seen 
much of the world and have tasted 
its vanities. Time has changed 
me, however, and the end I have 
now set myself is to benefit my 
fellow-creatures. In such a pur- 
suit you will sympathise with me, 
I know. I am a practical man. 
Although I feel deeply and ten- 
derly, I cannot talk sentiment. 
Amy, I love and honour you. You 
are young and inexperienced. I 
can guard you from the wag- 
gings of mischievous tongues and 
save you from the wiles of unscru- 
pulous adventurers. I think you 
like me; can you, will you— 
love me ?” 

Amy drew back a step or two. 
Silence for ten seconds. 

* Really, Mr. Nasmyth, you take 
my breath away with your gene- 
rosity. I certainly like you, as 
Ido my old trustee and my hus- 
band’s attorney—that is, for the 
advice they tender. As for love, 
the least we say about it the 
better. Your offer, you must 
acknowledge, is hardly fair to me. 
If I marry you I surrender my 
liberty, my income, and myself. 
Iam young, and some people say, 
pretty. You are—a-hem—middie- 
aged and dlasé. Balance my youth 
against your age, my good looks 
against your battered constitu- 
tion, and there remain my income 
and my liberty against the sage 
counsel which I can obtain from 
my lawyer for six-and-eightpence. 
As you don’t understand senti- 
ment, and are nothing if not prac- 
tical, you will forgive my regard- 
ing your offer from a business 
point of view. For mischievous 
tongues, I care little; as to un- 
scrupulous adventurers, I can take 
care of myself. Come,’ she con- 
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tinued, holding forth her daintily- 
gloved hand, ‘we are friends? 
For, after all, we have each made 
a mistake. You took me for a 
fool, and I regarded you as some- 
thing not very different—a con- 
firmed bachelor.’ 

Cousin Paul, beaten on his own 
ground, growled a little. 

‘You are facetious, madam; I 
am, however, not surprised to find 
that a vituperative tongue, as is 
usually the case, is a fit companion 
to a wanton smile.’ 

‘You wretch!’ cried Amy, ‘I'll 
never speak to you again. Go,’ 
she continued, softening; ‘go at 
once and see after luncheon, or 
I'll publish your execrable retort 
to your cousins.’ 

‘So,’ thought Amy, ‘I have rid 
myself of one, but how about the 
other?” And the very thought 
raised a vivid blush to her cheek. 

In the meantime the servants, 
under Planty’s directions, had dis- 
covered a suitable nook for the 
feast, the cloth was spread, and 
Perrier Jouet frothed and sparkled. 

Every one was more or less 
glum. Paul devoted himself to 
pigeon-pie. Planty eat a biscuit 
—luncheon he thought would in 
time spoil the symmetry of his 
waist. Bertie was attentive to the 
wants of the ladies, who repaid 
him with sulks. Amy chirped and 
coquetted with her paté; and the 
sun shone, and nature seemed 
glad. 

‘Now for exploring parties!’ 
cried Amy, presently rising from 
her camp-stool: ‘ who will go with 
Paul did not offer; Bertie 
was lighting a cigar and did not 
hear her. Planty Potts joyfully 
offered his escort. ‘You good 
people will follow, I suppose ?— if 
not, we meet at the inn at five,’ 
cried Amy. ‘ Now Mr. Potts!’ 

Bertie meandered moodily with 
Alma Boosey. She adored the 
odour of tobacco, so he puffed his 


me? 
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cigar and leisurely listened to her 
schoolgirl prattie. 

Cousin Paul, somewhat appeased 
by an excellent luncheon, bored 
Maria with good precepts, and 
hinted that the sooner her visit 
with Mrs. Poltreath was concluded, 
the better for her spiritual and 
temporal condition. 

‘Gracious ! cousin Paul, I thought 
you admired Amy Poltreath. I 
do, and so does mamma, and I 
hope we shall stay another month. 
She certainly does flirt with Mr. 
Potts shamefully for a widow; but 
he, I know, cares nothing for her 
—all women are alike to him.’ 
And Maria sighed faintly and ex- 
panded her sun-shade. 

‘Humph!’ growled cousin Paul, 
‘I am not so certain.’ 

Amy and Planty Potts were now 
gazing at the white lighthouse 
below them, half a mile out at sea, 
and watched the rollers dash their 
curling crests upon the rocks. 


They had descended some twenty 
yards: behind them was a sloping 


cliff, in front the rippling sea. 
Amy seated herself in the shade 
and threw off her Dolly Varden. 
The faint breeze disturbed her 
sunny hair and tinged her cheek 
with ruddy glow. Egotist as 
Planty was, he vowed she had 
never looked more lovely. 

He posed himself in an elegant 
attitude and languished for a 
time. Amy spoke never a word. 
He knew she admired his voice: 
he took a moss rose-bud from his 
button-hole, and fondly regarding 
it, began Siebel’s song from 
‘Faust’ — 


‘Le parlate d’amor, care fior.’ 


He knew that he sang the song 
well, and with stoic satisfaction 
saw that she was roused from 
her listlessness, that her eye-lids 
drooped, that her cheek was flush- 
ing, that her bosom rose and fell 
with unaccustomed speed. 


The song ended, she turned 
away her head and bit her lip. 
Planty was jubilant. Many women 
admired him, he knew; the wealthy 
widow loved him. No more ten- 
to-four plodding in a stuffy office. 
A neat brougham, a _banker’s 
balance, and a tailor once more 
obsequious! ‘Three more words,” 
thought Planty, ‘and the play is 
done!’ 

‘Amy, I—I love you!’ And 
Planty, regardless of broadcloth, 
raised himself on one knee and en- 
deavoured to take her hand. 

But the bird was not yet caught. 

Amy rose to her feet and re- 
garded him for a moment. Con- 
scious that he must look ridiculous 
in his lowly position, Planty rose 
likewise. She confronted him 
boldly. 

‘Are you quite sure that you 
have told the truth?’ she archly 
asked. ‘But before you answer 
my question, let me tell you a 
story. Some years ago, a number 
of gentlemen were gathered to- 
gether at Christmas time in a 
country house. The host was a 
fox-hunter, and fond of the plea- 
sures of the table, and insisted on 
his friends freely partaking of his 
hospitality. There were two chil- 
dren in the house, and a governess 
to attend to them—a slim slip of 
a girl, some seventeen years old. 
Pretty or not, she attracted the 
notice of one or two young Guards- 
men of the party ; and one evening, 
when the host had drunk his senses 
away, it was proposed to fetch her 
into the dining-room to sing before 
the madcap revellers. The mistress 
of the mansion was an invalid ; the 
governess was alone in her room 
reading. One of the party volun- 
teered to fetch her. He entered 
her room, flushed with wine. The 
girl was frightened and sprang to 
the bell; her persecutor grasped 
her hand and offered insult. The 
girl shrieked, and the coward heart 
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turned tail and fled. She, too ge- 
nerously, breathed not a word of 
this drunken freak; but he, liar as 
he was, breathed poison in the ear 
of his hostess, and the governess 
was dismissed.’ 

Planty Potts shot down his 
shirt-cuffs and whistled an air 
from ‘ Martha.’ 

‘Look at me again, Plantagenet 
Potts, and see now whether you 
can recognise in the woman you 
profess to love as an honoured 
wife, the slip of a governess you 
foully wronged eight years ago!’ 

Planty turned pale and his knees 
shook; he had not expected the 
dénouement, and had entirely for- 
gotten the little governess. 

‘I suppose I am wicked in 
cherishing hatred,’ continued Amy, 
changing her tone to light banter ; 
‘but Iam only a woman, and re- 
venge is sweet. You wish me to 
marry you. Sir—if ever I marry 
again, my husband must be a man; 
with virile vices and manly virtues. 
You, Mr. Potts, have neither. You 
are but a squire of doting dames, 
and your vices are those of a 
venomous woman. You intend me 
much honour, Mr. Potts, but to 
me your advances are a dis- 
honour.’ 

Planty saw that the play was 
done in truth. ‘ As you please, Mrs. 
Poltreath; you may now regard 
me as your enemy. I shall start 
for town to-night, and,’ with petty 
spite, he added, ‘ your concert may 
go to Hong-Kong.’ 

‘You had better accompany it,’ 
laughed Amy. ‘Cela mest égal, 
there are only three stalls taken, 
in spite of the red letters edged 
with black. The lucky possessors 
are all my own tradespeople. For 
the rest, and as to your threat of 
perpetual enmity, I can also afford 
to laugh at you. It is possible 
that I may shortly find a protector, 
whose right arm may be as ready 
to punish as your malicious tongue 
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to utter falsehoods. Aw plaisir, 
Mr. Plantagenet Potts!’ 

There was no warbling that 
year at Penzance. The benighted 
pitmen were not persecuted with 
moral kettle-holders; a telegram 
summoned the tenor to London 
on unexpected business, and the 
concert was necessarily deferred. 
Amy’s spirit of revenge was ap- 
peased, and the next morning she 
went by appointment to see Bertie’s 
picture. She came before her time, 
and entering on tip-toe, discovered 
Bertie moodily gazing at a portrait 
of herself! 

She touched him lightly on the 
shoulder: he started, and the 
blood flew to his cheeks. 

‘And is this all you have to 
show me?’ she wickedly mur- 
mured. 

‘ This is all: I could paint no- 
thing else; and as I dare not carry 
my work with me, I shall ask you 
to accept it in memory of a very 
happy passage in my life. I start 
for Brompton to-night.’ 

Amy laid aside her sun-shade, 
cast down her eyes, and whis- 
pered : 

‘Why go at all? Stay here.’ 

Their eyes met: another mo- 
ment and he pressed her to his 
heart. 

Bertie’s friends declare that he 
enjoyed his holiday mightily. 


> - > * . 

‘Sounds lovely, don’t it? ob- 
served the Coastguard when I had 
finished. 

‘ Beautiful !’ I exclaimed. ‘ It’s 
the very thing I should like to 
put into “London Society” Holiday 
Number. Let me—do! It shall 
be well worth your while.’ 

He laughed a hollow laugh; 
then threw off a cloak. 

‘I have written it for L.S.ELN..,’ 
he cried. ‘Behold me here who 
will not brook delay — Jerrold 
Dixon ! !’ 

F 
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* Avast heaving!’ I exclaimed, 
and fainted. 
* « * * * 

‘Lynmouth in Devon is a varra 
fine toon,’ said a voice marked 
with a strong Scotch accent. 

‘Am I there—I mean here?’ I 
asked, for I was being bewildered. 

‘Ye dinna ken the muckle 
mickle weanie breekin gillie cuddy,’ 
he continued. 

‘What are you talking about? 
I said in despair. ‘My time is 
nearly out; the Editress awaits ; 
the Number is in the press. Tell 
me where is Lynmouth? What 


All about it. 








is it celebrated for? Who knows 
it? Who cares about it? Why 
is it? When is its season? Speak? 
I charge thee, speak !’ 

Then, in rich Hieland brogue, 
the O’Shaughnessy of O’Shaugh- 
nessy discovered himself to my 
astonished gaze, and mixing a 
glass of toddy, bade me listen to 
what fe had done for the new 
Number. 

I mixed, and mixed... . and 
mixed: then the mixture as be- 
fore. It was a stirring poem. 
That is, the action was stirring—at 
least, mine was—with the toddy. 
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LOVE AT LYNMOUTH. 
*I take my love's hand, looking in her eyes.’ 





LYNMOUTH. 


HAVE brought her I love to this sweet place, 
Far away from the world of men and strife, 
That I may talk to her a charméd space, 
Leaving a long rich memory in my life. 


Around my love and me the brooding hills, 
Full of delicious murmurs, rise on high 
Closing upon this spot the summer fills, 
And over which there hangs the summer sky. 


3ehind us on the shore down there the sea 
Roars roughly, like a fierce pursuing hound ; 
But all this hour is calm for her and me ; 
And now another hill shuts out the sound. 


And now we breathe the odours of the glen, 
And round about us are enchanted things ; 

The bird that hath blithe speech unknown to men, 
The river keen that hath a voice and sings. 





The tree that dwells with some ecstatic thought 
Wider and fairer growing year by year, 

The flower that flowereth and knoweth nought, 
The bee that scents the flower and draweth near. 


Our path is here, the rocky winding ledge 

That sheer o’erhangs the rapid shouting stream ; 
Now dips down smoothly to the quiet edge, 

Where restful waters le as in a dream. 


The green exuberant branches overhead 
Sport with the golden magic of the sun, 
Here quite shut out, here like rare jewels shed 
To fright the glittering lizards as they run. 
And wonderful are all those mossy floors 
Spread out beneath us in some pathless place, 
Where the sun only reaches and outpours 
His smile, where never a foot hath left a trace. 


And there are perfect nooks that have been made 
By the long growing tree, through some chance turn 
ts trunk took ; since transformed with scent and shade, 
And filled with all the glory of the fern. 


And tender-tinted wood flowers are seen, 
Clear starry blooms and bells of pensive blue, 
That lead their delicate lives there in the green— 
What were the world if it should lose their hue ? 


Even o’er the rough out-jutting stone that blocks 
The narrow way some cunning hand hath strewn 
The moss in rich adornment, and the rocks 
Down there seem written thick with many a rune. 





Lynmouth. 


And here, upon that stone, we rest awhile, 
For we can see the lovely river’s fall, 
And wild and sweet the place is to beguile 
My love, and keep her till I tell her all. 


The thing I have to tell her is so great, 

The words themselves would seem of little worth ; 
But here grand voices at my bidding wait ; 

The torrent is my heart and roars it forth. 


I take my love’s hand ; looking in her eyes, 

i strive to speak, but the thought grows too vast— 
Lo, a bird helps me out with it! she sighs ; 

Sing on, sweet bird, twill reach her heart at last ! 


Oh, torrent, say thou art this heart of mine, 
Strong, rapid, overwhelming! I will break 

Life’s very rocks with rage akin to thine, 
And vanquish ever striving for her sake. 


Oh, bird! sing thou art even the voice my heart 
Will find to woo her life through day by day, 
So that she hearing never shall depart, 
And the long way shall seem a little way. 


Oh ! wandering river that my love and I 
Behold to-day through many a leafy screen, 
Tell her that life shall be a gliding by, 
A course like thine through this enchanted scene. 


* * 


A deep melancholy came over 
me. 

I had failed. 

But two days had I to spare. 
My mission was coming to an end. 

‘ How about Scarborough?’ sug- 
gested the captain of a steam- 
vessel, bound for that place with 
a cargo of Horace Walpole’s works 
from the Isle of Man, only it was 
spelt ‘ Mann.’ 

‘Strike hands,’ said I, ‘on a 
bargain.’ 

From the heights of Scarborough 
I gazed on sea and sands. Re- 
splendent scene! Horses, carriages, 
pedestrians, equestrians, bands, 
loungers, flirters, smokers, jokers, 
talkers, walkers, strangers, players, 
solicitors, racing men, provincial 
beaux in Yorkshire-pie order. 


* * 


‘Here at last I can find my 
work. I love men and manners. 
I love men who have manners. 
Come, let me draw my fellow- 
man!’ 

My pen was in my hand. It 
fell as a chill biast crossed my 
knuckles. 

‘I’ve done it—all,’ whispered a 
mild voice in my left ear. 

‘All? I exclaimed; ‘ but what 
for ? 

There was yet hope. 

‘The Holiday Number of 

*“ London Society ” 7’ 

‘ Precisely.’ 

‘ Your name ?” 

‘ Walter Thornbury.’ 

‘Go on. If it’s not the same 
as mine, I shall still write about 
Scarborough. Proceed.’ 





A SAIL AT SCARBOROUGH. 


‘TT\HE Queen of Watering Places,’ 
as Yorkshiremen with affec- 
tionate vanity call Scarborough, 
though not in the full pomp of 
her special season, looked more 
beautiful than usual that April 
morning as the waves washed up 
against the pier stones with a 
lisping sound, or spread along 
the line of the north sands in that 
broad crescent frill of snow which 
has now peen for several genera- 
tions the favourite fashion for the 
skirts of Amphitrite’s royal robe. 
At the very end of the pier 
on this April morning, and just 
beyond a fishing-boat, which had 
unloaded its silver spoil of her- 
rings some two hours before, and 
on whose deck two or three rough 
boys in blue guernseys fitting 
tight as coats of mail lay stretched 
in a dead sleepon great brown heaps 
of fishing-nets, stood two persons 
of remarkable appearance. The one, 
a droll-looking man, was fishing 
for whitings with ludicrous ear- 
nestness; the other, an older and 
sterner individual, was seated 
on a coil of rope, reading some 
rather greasy-looking manuscript, 
evidently of a dramatic cha- 
racter, and drawing bitter conso- 
lation from deep-drawn sucks of 
a very dark brown, suspicious- 
looking cigar. From the appear- 
ance of the younger of the two, 
who hummed snatches of comic 
songs as he hopefully threw out 
and madly drew in his very dirty- 
looking fishing-line, and wore a 
large blue scarf studded with 
golden spots, and fastened by an 
obtrusive-looking enamel pin in the 
shape of a large pink shrimp, an 
observant spectator might not have 
been far wrong in setting him 


down as Fred Flitterby, the low 
comedian of Mr. Algernon Bul- 
bury’s company, then performing 
‘School’ in the Theatre Royal Scar- 
borough. Nor would the same intel- 
ligent personage have been, pro- 
bably, long in recognising his elder 
and more buttoned-up companion 
with the cigar and manuscript as 
Octavius Kemble Hargrove, the first 
tragedian, or, more commonly, 
heavy father of the same talented 
brotherhood. There was tragedy 
in the puffy brown pouch under 
each of his eyes, Hamlet in the right 
crow’s-foot, and Othello in the 
left. His complexion was bilious, as 
became tyrants; his chin a murky 
blue, as befitted ruffians. He 
spoke in a deep stage voice, and, 
when affable, had a habit of arch- 
ing his bushy eyebrows as if his 
manager had suddenly volunteered 
an increase of salary. He walked 
pompously, partly because he was 
portly, and partly because it was 
his notion of the royal gait. Whe- 
ther from long practice in play- 
ing the ‘Stranger’ to small 
country audiences or from na- 
tural gloom of disposition en- 
hanced by bad engagements and 
small salaries, still more reduced 
by far too much grog, Mr. Octa- 
vius Kemble Hargrove was in the 
habit of wearing a rather seedy 
and extremely light-blue frock- 
coat, which gave him the air of 
a noble exile lately released from 
the Bench; and he habitually car- 
ried a huge cane with a German- 
silver top and a faded brown 
tassel, which was all in a frizz. 
But still, whether leaning against 
a side scene, a gilt gin-barrel, or 
a property throne, Mr. Octavius 
Kemble Hargrove always kept up 
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the high manner, and among gay, 
rattling creatures like Flitterby, 
strongly resembled a secondhand 
nobleman of the old régime conde- 
scending to a crowd of Soho Square 
denizens. This was perhaps the 
effect that he wished to produce ; 
but the great manner has this 
drawback, that it becomes incon- 
gruous when a man cannot pay his 
bills, is shabby in taking his share 
of social expenses, or when in any 
way flavoured by meanness, envy, 
hatred, or malice. Apart from 
these four drawbacks, Mr. Octa- 
vius Kemble Hargrove was a com- 
panionable, agreeable sort of com- 
panion for a short walk on the 
shortest day. 

It was a glorious breezy noon, 
and the great sky smiled so with 
its big blue eye on the playing 
waves, the freshening cliffs, the 
amber-coloured sails, the bright- 
green oars, and the laughing 
groups on the sands and in the 
boats, that it was enough to exor- 
cise Evil Temper, and make him 
drown himself straightway in the 
Bottomless Pit. But blue day or 
black day, the Devil is always 
busy ; and he was lurking then, 
wrapped up like a mummy, in that 
very cheap cigar with which the 
severe tragedian was grappling, and 
was whispering to him from the 
flame. The tragedian had been 
watching Flitterby for a long time 
malignly, rolling his cigar like a 
delicious morsel, in a horse-dealing 
kind of way, from larboard to star- 
board side; but at last his bile 
broke forth like a waterspout as 
Flitterby, who had been chanting 
“Spring, Spring, beautiful Spring’ 
in a way that would call upa mer- 
maid, stopped and shouted to him 
to come and help pull in a ‘ ripper.’ 

‘ Flit,’ said the great man,‘ I am 
ashamed, sir, to see you engaged 
in that degrading amusement be- 
fore the very eyes of the lowest of 
the Scarborough populace.’ 


‘It’s no worse than skittles, 
Kemmy,’ said the _ incorrigible 
Flit, making a stage grimace, as 
he landed a whiting and baited 
for another: ‘and you know who 
won three tumblers at that aristo- 
cratic game last night; why, Kem, 
the governor could have given you 
twenty and licked you.’ 

‘Old impostor!’ said the trage- 
dian, playing with a double eye- 
glass which hung from a broad 
greasy black ribbon. ‘He told 
me only an hour before he had 
never seen a skittle, and asked me’ 
to show him one.’ 

‘ Jumping Jupiter, look at that!’ 
said Flitterby, hauling in with 
the ardour of a life-boat man. 
‘Why, he wanted to collar your 
last month’s salary, by Jingo if he 
didn’t: tarnation sly old hoss he 
is. He did just the same with 
me at cribbage when I first joined 
his scratch pack at Hull. Oh, he’s 
a clevare fellow.’ 

‘It makes me wild to think 
of the beggar,’ said Hargrove, 
pacing up and down the pier 
with one hand in the breast of his 
coat, like Napoleon at Elba (at 
St. Helena he walked with both 
hands behind him), ‘and of the 
humbugging way, the whole com- 
pany’s going on. Infernal shame 
to let that young conceited jackan- 
apes——’ 

‘ Merryweather ? struck in Flit- 
terby with a grimace till he looked 
like a head on a knocker. 

‘Yes; have his benefit before 
me. I, the pupil of old Kemble, 
the Iago to Edmund Kean’s Othello! 
Perdition catch me! but, gad, sir! 
if I had the fellow on the edge 
of a cliff and saw him stooping 
over—well, never mind.’ 

‘Why, Hargy, old pal of mine, 
that’s far finer than your face in 
Macbeth. That'd bring it down. 
One touch of nature, as the Bard 
says. He and the girls, PattyJessop 
and the sly little kitten who plays 
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Bella so well, are going out fora 
sail. They’ll be down here in a 
few minutes. They sent a boy 
to me just now to get em a 
boat.’ 

‘ Insolent young puppy,’ fumed 
the ex-tyrant. ‘He had the im- 
pudence to tell me last night in 
my dressing-room that he thought 
I was getting too stout for 
Romeo.’ 

‘Well, he isn’t, young whipper 
snapper. I owe him one for tell- 
ing the governor I was a mere mug- 
ger in comparison with some fool 
he’d seen at Manchester. What’s 
a face for if you can’t screw some 
fun out of it, eh, Kemmy? Why, 
what are you thinking of? You 
look as blue all of a sudden as if a 
money-taker had bolted on your 
benefit night.’ 

‘Flit, sir,’ said the tragedian, 
stalking up to Flitterby, and laying 
one beefy and rather dirty hand 
solemnly on his left shoulder, ‘when 
I mark a man for punishment it 
were as well for him that he threw 
himself at once to the Foul Fiend, 
for those who cross my path never 
thrive. Fortune may bar my way 
to greatness; but, Flit, sir, she al- 
Ways opens me a road to revenge, 
sir. You care not for this man ? 

‘Care for him! I can’t abide 
him, a stuck-up young amateur 
with his swell’s airs, his remarks 
on my English, and his snaps-up 
when I put in a little gag in the 
slow parts.’ 

‘Good! Now, mark you, sir. I'll 
spoil this young game-cock’s bene- 
fit. I'll pay him out for telling me 
I was too fat for Romeo, and too 
glum for Falstaff. I’ll cure him 
of sneering at depressed genius.’ 

‘Give him one forhis nob. I’m 
your man; but mind I don’t like 
fighting. He knows a thing or 
two in sparring, and as for wrest- 
ling, why in the skittle meadow 
just before you joined us he gave 
our head carpenter a flying mare 


because he had been saucy about 
one of the traps and offered to 
fight. He’s got the pluck, I tell 
yer, but he’s inserlent and wants a 
good setting down, and no two 
words about it.’ 

‘Tl put a spoke in his wheel, 
mark my word, sir. All you have 
to do, Flit, is to pretend to be 
alarmed when I give you the sign. 
I wasn’t son of a captain of a col- 
lier for nothing. Mark me, I'll 
frighten the very hair off his head, 
spoil his benefit, and prove him a 
coward to the girl. I know there’s 
one of them he is spoony on, to 
use a plebeian expression, which 
you, Flit, sir, will pardon me.’ 

Just at this moment a pleasant 
toss of pink and blue feathers, 
and a flutter of gauzy fabrics at 
the very farther end of the pier, 
headed by a stout gentleman with a 
Jewish nose and a good deal of 
jewelry, indicated the arrival of 
the manager, several of the ladies, 
and the successful Arthur Beaufoy, 
alias Mr. Frank Merryweather. 

‘He doesn’t think very small 
beer of his noble self,’ remarked 
Mr. Flitterby, again whirling out 
his line for the last time. 

‘ And here am I, a veteran, as I 
may say,’ remarked Mr. Octavius 
Kemble Hargrove, ‘ who have won 
groves of laurels in my time, com- 
pelled to wait for this stripling 
to leave the stage before I can 
develop my views of the Immortal 
Bard. At the age of fifty-two, here 
am I, O. K. H., playing small parts 
in tea-cup comedies at a reduced 
salary, while a schoolboy amateur 
crowds the house every night. But 
I'll be even with him !’ 

‘And what is my part in the 
little game, Kem? said Flitterby, 
executing the first steps of a last 
breakdown as he wound up his 
reel. 

‘ Never you mind. Run forward, 
Flitterby, my son, urge the sail, and 
recommend me as a yachtsman of 
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experience. I know this coast well. 
T'll BENEFIT him, sir, mark me!’ 

The pier clock at that moment 
struck one. 

* * * + . 

Thanks to the gallant manager’s 
forethought, the smart little sail- 
ing boat, ‘The Fly-by-night,’ has 
been victualled for a three-hours’ 
cruise, with a game-pie and severa 
bottles of champagne. The suc- 
cess of Frank Merryweather, an 
ex-Government clerk of real dra- 
matic genius, in ‘School’ and 
* Ours,’ and of Miss Lilly Tresham, 
a young débutante from Sheffield, 
had been so great that the treasury 
could afford even this lavish outlay. 
The frank, chivalrous nature of 
Merryweather, with his easy grace 
and quiet, natural deportment, had 
astonished a public accustomed 
only to the stiff, bagman, overdone, 
smart politeness of the ordinary 
stage walking gentleman, while 
the freshness and sympathetic act- 
ing of the Sheffield débutante had 
delighted even a provincial audi- 
ence, long inured to vulgar melo- 
dramatic heroines and the brazen 
effrontery of handsome but witless 
burlesque actresses, who could 
not even articulate nonsense- 
verses with spirit, and hid their 
incompetence, but not their legs, 
in many-coloured silks and heaps of 
gauzy nothings. There Lilly stood, 
like a white rose-bud on a June 
morning, bashfully astonished at its 
own loveliness—the soul of purity 
—the fairy of the snow turned 
into a fairy of summer sunshine. 
A pretty foil to that quiet, grey 
dress, clear brow, and frank brown 
eyes, so innocent, so spirituelle, was 
that little lively burlesque dancer 
and arch soubrette, Patty Jessop, 
and her shrewd old mother, 
the best ‘old woman’ on the 
stage, admirable as the Landlady 
in the ‘ Ticket of Leave,’ careful in 
everything and perfect in some. 
With a discreet fear of the manager, 


and a general desire to be agree- 
able with every one who could be 
of use to her and her daughter, 
Mrs. Jessop, née Dobinson, con- 
cealed her horror of the sea-trip by 
smiles and chatter ; and indeed it is 
our private opinion that she would 
have gone up Chimborazo any day 
if it would have added eighteen- 
pence to the combined salary of 
the family. Mrs. Jessop had also 
brought her dresser—a faded, com- 
pliant old woman, who seemed 
perpetually apologizing to the 
universe for her existence, and 
who dutifully smiled at every re- 
mark of the Jessops, and refused 
even the suggestion of refreshment, 
though dying for a glass of 
something. The imperial ma- 
nager had with him his landlord’s 
brother and partner, a drowsy old 
hotel-keeper, who was very proud of 
knowing the manager, and winked 
at his running up a bill, which he 
generally took out in benefit tickets 
—a smiling, bland, colourless old 
individual, who whispered confi- 
dentially and laughed till he fell 
into dangerous coughs, from which 
he had to be brought round 
by the united exertions of every 
one. As for Merryweather, with 
his quiet, hearty way, his unselfish 
consideration for every one before 
himself, his thoughtful attention 
to the ladies, his unaffected, good- 
humoured conversation, with no 
special ko-towing to the manager 
(who indeed was a Brummagem 
monarch who took one toll from 
his subjects), his fun and songs, his 
thorough enjoyment of the sea air 
and the coast scenery, he was de- 
lightful. Heraclitus himself must 
have warmed to such a messmate, 
and have taken his turn at joke, 
anecdote, and imitation. No oxe 
indeed was better fitted to repre- 
sent one of Robertson’s pleasant 
heroes—impulsive, frank, gene- 
rous, manly, sincere, high-spirited, 
and warm-hearted, without a grain 
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of vanity or ‘ sweetness and light’ 
or bombastic priggish assumption 
about him. 

And a pleasant cargo they made 
of it, as they skimmed along the 
green cliffs towards Filey Brig, Har- 
grove proudly and gloomily steer- 
ing. The water was such a delicious 
blue that Lilly stooped down over 
the gunwale, and drawing up her 
sleeve, let her little white hand 
wash through the water. Patty 
Jessop, always of the Epicurean 
sect, lay back on the cushioned 
seat, and sang snatches of Offen- 
bach’s songs, while Merryweather 
talked to everybody, flirted with the 
ladies, chatted with Mrs. Jessop, 
making himself generally agreeable, 
and Flitterby made faces amid the 
pop and sparkle of champagne. 

*“ Youth at the prow and Plea- 
sure at the helm,” Mr. Hargrove,’ 
said the manager, growing affable 
with Hargrove at the farther end 
of the vessel, as Scarborough, 
Theatre Royal and all, sank to a 
mere mass of white dots in the 
distance. ‘I never should have 
thought you were a bold mariner.’ 

‘ Ah, my dear sir,’ said Hargrove, 
with a Hamlet sigh, ‘there are 
powers in all of us that only op- 
portunity can bring to light. You 
have seen, sir, and, as I am proud to 
say, admired my Hamlet; but my 
Lear is, I regret to say, still un- 
known to you. But, as my old 
master, John Kemble, who is now a 
saint in heaven, once observed——’ 

‘Pass the pie, old fellow,’ roared 
Flitterby from the other side of 
the mast. ‘ The fair Jessop, here, is 
dying of hunger, like Magdalene 
in the—what do you call it? 

‘ Hargrove,’ said the manager, 
putting his hand so mysteriously 
near the tragedian’s plate of pie, 
that the colleague of Edmund 
Kean trembled ; ‘ Hargrove, if that 
girl yonder would only take to bur- 
lesque, I should make my fortune 
as quick as I could toss a pancake. 


She has beauty, she has innocence, 
she has genius.’ 

‘I don’t see the genius, my dear 
sir; I really don’t see it,’ growled 
the tragedian ; ‘she is merely her- 
self on the stage, and people think 
she is acting. See her in Lady 
Macbeth, and a pretty nursemaid 
she’d make of her!’ 

‘ If she would only dance the Can- 
Can,’ sighed the manager, ‘there 
would be a piquante effect! But 
she is blind to her own interest. 
She refuses to dress as a page; 
she even refuses the best part in 
“ Madame Angot.” Gracious hea- 
vens! what are girls coming to? 
It is positive madness, and so I 
told her foolish old aunt.’ 

‘ That fellow Hargrove,’ said the 
manager to Merryweather, as he 
came for some dessert for the 
ladies, Hargrove being now busy 
steering, with the air of Columbus 
in sight of the New World, ‘ is 
the vainest and emptiest coxcomb 
I think I ever engaged. He actu- 
ally sees no merit in that charming 
débutante of ours. By-the-by, did 
you see the local leader upon 
her ?” 

‘ Bombastes never sees talent in 
any one but himself,’ replied the 
young actor angrily. ‘Unless a 
fellow raves, bounces, and tears 
passion to tatters, he thinks him 
tame, and of what he calls the 
charade-acting school.’ 

‘But you see talent in her? 

‘I? Ishould think I do, my 
dear sir. I never saw anything 
so admirable as her Bella—so girl- 
ish, so perfectly frank, and pure, 
and unconscious. In the moon- 
light scene I positively could have 
hugged her, she was so natural 
and charming.’ 

‘Oh, indeed!’ said the manager, 
biting the tip off his cigar, for he 
had been thinking of his ugly 
daughter, a hopelessly bad actress, 
for Frank. ‘But, my dear boy, 
only think of her in a new bur- 
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lesque. Imagine her as a nun 
dancing a break-down 

‘In burlesque?’ said Merry- 
weather angrily. ‘It would be pro- 
fanation. Stale puns and double 
meanings. Fie! “An ounce of 
civet!” Pah!’ 

‘Oh! itis all very well ; but that 
is the style that goes now. We 
mustn’t be too nice in these days. 
See how the young swells would 
take boxes.’ 

An excited cry of ‘ Mr. Merry- 
weather! Mr. Merryweather !’ now 
summoned the young actor to the 
ladies’ part of the vessel. 

‘Oh, do come!’ said Fanny Jes- 
sop. ‘ Mr. Flitterby is so ill.’ 

‘I know it’s a fit!’ screamed Mrs. 
Jessop and the dresser. 

‘Oh, pray do something,’ said 
Lilly, wringing her hands in the 
prettiest and most honest distress. 
‘Oh dear! how dreadful! and we 
were all so happy.’ 

‘My dear Miss Tresham,’ said 
Merryweather, running up to con- 
sole her, far too oblivious of Patty 
Jessop’s really natural despair and 
Mrs. Jessop’s hysterical screams, 
‘there is no danger. I think it is 
the motion of the boat that has a 
little affected our friend Flitterby. 
{ should prescribe another glass 
of champagne. Steward—I mean 
Hargrove, bring us some fizz here.’ 

Flitterby was indeed a ghastly 
picture. Having hung for a mo- 
ment or two like a beheaded pirate 
over the gunwale of the boat, which 
was now dipping like a dolphin, 
he had sheltered himself be- 
side the mast in a most dishe- 
velled and dejected state. All he 
could articulate was, ‘ O it’s like a 
merry-go-round at Barnet Fair. 
Ask the governor for his brandy- 
flask : he always carries one in his 
breast pocket. It’s like a merry- 
go F 

The governor, appealed to, looked 
for a moment majestic and asto- 
nished, and then quietly produced 


‘the great medicine’ from a hidden 
recess. 

‘ Subject to cramp,’ he said in a 
mysterious whisper; ‘advised never 
to go out without it. Comes in 
handy sometimes, you see.’ Tojudge 
from the manager’s nose, frequent 
cramps in that quarter had only 
been driven back by extraordinary 
zeal and promptitude. ‘ He’ll soon 
come round. We must turn soon. 
I hope to goodness Miss Tresham 
won’t be ill—it makes one so tame 
afterwards. You look after her, 
Merryweather, my boy. I thinkI 
shall lie down a bit. Do take care 
of Flitterby and Miss T. This up 
and down is getting awful !’ 

And so it was. A little past 
Filey, the sun had suddenly gone 
in, and the sky grown clouded and 
murky. The sea seemed suddenly 
to cloud and grow turbid. The 
waves, from murmuring bubbles 
that laughed round the keel, had 
grown to dark billows that every 
moment rose and widened. The 
boat made little way and seemed to 
grow giddy in the toss and yeasty 
struggle. Filey Brig, away to the 
right, showed its shark’s snout 
only through the mist by a white 
line of froth where the breakers 
dashed against it in wrangling 
protest, and still the great brown 
sail, swollen tight by the rising 
wind, struggled and strained, and 
drove forward the troubled boat. 

A sudden, quick turn of instinc- 
tive fear had come over the little 
party. The manager silently puffed 
at his cigar, and looked at Har- 
grove, who was helping the sailor 
boy who looked after the boat to 
handleasail. Flitterby gave nosigns 
of life, and lay a squalid mummy 
beside the mast, forming a sort of 
checkmate to all possible nau- 
tical manceuvres. Mrs. Jessop was 
clinging to Patty, with vague 
notions of mutual help. Thedresser 
was repeating one of Watts’s 
hymns in an audible voice, and 
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with a creditable imitation of a 
Wesleyan funeral service. The ma- 
nager’s friend was dozing moodily 
over hiscigar. Hargroveand Merry- 
weather and the fisherman’s boy 
were the only three able-bodied 
seamen left in the ‘ Fly-by-night’ ; 
and even Merryweather was hardly 
a real A.B., for he kept close to 
Lilly’s side, cheering her in his 
hearty, frank way, and laughing at 
the scene of general desolation. 
Lilly, a native of Ryde, and fond 
of sailing, enjoying the dip and 
skim of the boat, wondered why 
every one was so dull. 

‘ There is no danger, Mr. Merry- 
weather, is there?’ she said, after 
making up a snug corner for the 
now silent Patty and her still 
more downcast mother, while the 
dresser in a Banshee attitude 
crouched at Mrs. Jessop’s feet. 
‘The motion is nothing, and the 
waves are not half the height I’ve 
seen them round the Needles.’ 

‘It is getting a little rougher,’ 
said Frank, with a dangerous 
glance at her calm, untroubled 
face; ‘but to people like myself, 
who have been yachting in the 
Mediterranean, this is pure piay. 
But only just look at our first 
tragedian—I never saw him so 
heroic before. He really is grand 
—he would make a very fine 
second senator in one of the pro- 
cessions of ‘ Julius Cesar,’ and I 
shouldn’t grudge him his thirty 
shillings.’ 

‘How you make fun of that poor 
drenched fogy! And, Mr. Merry- 
weather,’ said Lilly, as she watched 
the big waves race by with unin- 
terrupted delight, ‘ after all, there 
is a certain nobility in even aiming 
at high tragedy.’ 

‘A certain conceit. He couldn’t 
represent common life. All his 
dignity is got by mouthing and 
stage robes. Sour old impostor. 
Don’t think me bitter, Lilly— 
I mean, Miss Tresham; but I do 


hate and detest pretence and hum- 
bug. By George! it is three 
o’clock. We must be turning now, 
or the wind will be against us, 
and a good sea on. This fellow 
forgets how slow we shall go 
back.’ 

‘ We must be turning, Mr. Har- 
grove,’ he shouted to the tragedian, 
who was grimly steering, while the 
boy was with evident uneasiness 
watching the sail, ready to let go 
in the twinkling of an eye. ‘ It is 
five minutes past three. We're 
past Filey Brig, and we’ve been 
two hours coming. We shall take 
at least three or four getting back. 
It will take us all we know to get 
back by seven, in time to dress.’ 

‘Turn, Mr. Hargrove, directly,’ 
groaned the manager imperiousiy. 
‘We're getting much—much too 
far away.’ 

‘I know what I’m about,’ said 
Hargrove doggedly. ‘I lived here 
once for two years, and I had a 
boat of my own, sir, twice the size 
of this. This is an out-and-in 
wind, and we shall skip back in 
no time.’ 

‘Turn her head, sir, directly !’ 
roared the manager, ‘ or I'll cancel 
your agreement to-morrow morn- 
ing. You have refused several 
minor parts already, and spoiled 
many others.’ 

‘I will not turn her, proud 
despot,’ growled Hargrove, ‘ till I 
choose. I have a Roman soul, 
and I refuse to wear thy chain.’ 

‘ If we rip on like this, old bloke,’ 
said the boy, ‘ you'll be on the 
Black Pool Sand in five minutes 
more. I've told him so, gents, a 
quarter of an hour ago. Why, 
crikey ! look, the water’s shallow- 
ing now, I tell yer. Five minutes 
more, gents, and if you can’t swim, 
God ’elp you. It’s so thick here 
already I can’t say how far out 
we are; but near the Black Pool 
Sand we are, I stake my affidavy.’ 

‘Do you hear what the boy 
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says, Hargrove?’ said Merrywea- 
ther sternly. 

‘ Yes, proud minion, I do; but 
I’m captain in this trip, and on I 
shall go.’ 

‘You turn, or I'll turn her my- 
self. This is some malicious 
scheme of yours.’ 

‘ This rock shall fly from its firm 
base as soon as I.’ 

‘Then here goes,’ said Merry- 
weather, and threw himself on the 
imperturbable tragedian. 

But it was too late. Just as 
Frank tore Hargrove’s big hands 
from the helm the boat gave a 
plunge, a lift, a throb, and a con- 
vulsive shudder,’and stuck fast in 
the sand. Hargrove had drawn 
them nearer and nearer to shore, 
and they were now, at the turn of 
the tide, fast on the edge of the 
Black Pool Sand, and in consider- 
able danger. 

The shock roused every one— 
Patty, Mrs. Jessop, the companion, 
the drowsy brother of the landlord, 
the manager. Even Flitterby him- 
self, remembering Hargrove’s di- 
rections, and quite frightened 
enough to follow them, affected the 
most extravagant terror, and sat 
up and howled like a lost dog. 

‘This will be two hundred 
pounds out of my pocket,’ said the 
manager. 

‘Don’t talk of pockets,’ groaned 
Mrs. Jessop; ‘ we shall soon have 
no pockets, or anything to put in 
them. Does any one remember a 
hymn? Ican think of nothing but 
the prayer for the High Court of 
Parliament.’ 

‘ You villain !’ said the manager, 
shaking his fist at Hargrove, ‘ this 
comes of your accursed obstinacy 
and false pretence. You know no 
more about a boat than you do of 
Chinese. You're an impostor, sir, 
and you will be answerable in a 
court of justice—a court of justice, 
sir—for the lives of me and my 
company.’ 


‘For God’s sake let’s get her 
head round, or we shall all be lost!’ 
said the fisherman’s boy, running 
up and almost throwing himself 
at the manager’s feet. 

‘Look here, Mr. Hargrove,’ 
said that irascible potentate, ‘ it’s 
now three fourteen, and it’s all we 
shall do to work back to Scar- 
borough by seven. Get her head 
round—do you hear ?—you croak- 
ing old scoundrel, or, by the stage 
thunder-box, sir, I’ll throw you to 
the fishes.’ 

At that moment the boat gave a 
plunge forward and wedged itself 
deeper on the reef. The manager, 
the moment he could steady himself 
from the shock, threw himself on 
the tragedian, and dragged him 
neck and crop to the gunwale. 
With one heavy blow he blackened 
one of Hargrove’s vulture-like eyes, 
with angry right hand the other. 
An instant more and Hargrove 
would have been floundering in 
the yeasty sea, lost beyond all 
hope, when Merryweather, at a 
scream from Lilly, leaped forward 
and rescued the manager’s victim, 
pushing Hargrove apart, and hurl- 
ing him down on Flitterby. 

‘ Let me get at him,’ roared the 
maddened manager. ‘Here I go 
and announce a special benefit, 
and this scoundrel gets us into 
this pickle. By the Lord Harry, 
sir, I’ll stop his six months’ wages 
for it! It’s a scheme of his. It’s 
a conspiracy, and I’ll take it into 
court; by the Lord Harry, I will!’ 

‘Will no one bring me some 
brandy? I’m dying!’ groaned Mrs. 
Jessop; and as for Patty, all 
her chic and sprightliness had 
vanished. 

There was really danger now, 
for an apocalyptic darkness hid 
the shore, the sea broke heavily over 
the fishing-boat from stem to stern, 
and there was fear she might fill 
or be broken up -by the waves. 
Where Merryweather sat, with 
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one arm round Lilly, guarding 
her as much as possible from 
the wild bursts of rain and storm, 
the spray blew so blinding thick 
that the manager could be hardly 
distinguished as he stood holding 
on to the mast. 

‘I know you will tell me the 
truth, Mr. Merryweather,’ said 
Lilly, suddenly but quite calmly, 
looking out for a moment from 
under an extempore hood she had 
made of a railway rug; ‘ but are 
we in real danger ?” 

‘Call me Frank, and I will tell 
you,’ said the young actor, with a 
look not to be mistaken. 

‘Is there, Mr.—well then, Frank, 
if it must be so?’ 

‘ Yes, Lilly, there is. If the 
tide does not soon turn and let 
us off, the boat must swamp or 
break up in another ten minutes. 
But have hope, Lilly; I shall lash 
you to the mast if the danger in- 
creases. Worst come to the worst, 
I shall strike out for the shore. 
Think of me sometimes, Lilly, if 
you are saved and I am lost.’ 

Lilly made no reply, but hot 
tears broke from her eyes in big 
drops; and when Frank clasped 
her hand and pressed her cheek 
she said nothing, but she did not 
withdraw her hand. 

A strange revival now drew the 
attention of the lovers. Flitterby, 
aroused by the imminent danger 
of which he had become conscious, 
and revived by some dozen nips of 
Merryweather’s flask, now crawled 
through the water and clung hold 
of Hargrove’s legs. 

‘ Hargrove,’ said he, ‘this is 
dreadful! We're all drowning— 
we're all going down. Help! help!’ 

‘You born idiot,’ croaked Har- 
grove, ‘there is no use in acting 
now. We are really going down. 
You fool! I’m caught in my own 
trap. If the tide does not turn 
directly, “we shall be food for 
fishes, sir. I tell you, in half an 


hour the English stage will be 
thrown back twenty years. He 
who would have been the greatest 
Hamlet of the day will perish with 
a grinner through a horse-collar, a 
Jew money-lender, a young jack- 
anapes, and three silly women. 
Lord forgive me for this!’ 

Flitterby turned white as the 
dead at this. Hitherto, though 
miserably ill, he had treated it as 
a joke. Now his fear turned into 
rage and repentance. He actually 
got on his legs, and, though the 
boat rolled heavily, struggled 
across to where the lovers sat, in- 
separable, careless even of death, 
no eye, no ear but for each other. 

The miserable little creature 
came and lay down before them. 
‘It’s that villain did it,’ he said, 
pointing to Hargrove. ‘It was 
him, and all to spoil your benefit. 
He blethered about knowing the 
coast, and the reef, and how 
to get on and off it with only 
a little delay; and I was to 
pretend to be frightened when 
a sea broke, just to try your 
mettle, and now, oh! we’re all going 
to be drowned. Forgive me, Miss 
Lilly; forgive me, Merryweather, 
won’t you? We shall be all 
drowned together, so let’s die 
friends, let’s be sociable, Mr. Frank 
and Miss Lilly, at the last hour. 
They'll talk of us in London. 
There’ll be a leader on us in the 
“Daily Tel.” Oh, my poor old 
mother, what a loss to her!’ 

It was impossible not to smile 
at the poor creature’s sorrow and 
repentance, his cowardice and va- 
nity, with the one redeeming 
thought for the old mother he 
supported. 

‘ Bear it like a man, Flitterby,’ 
said Merryweather, still clasping 
Lilly; ‘there may be hope yet. 
They may see us from the shore if 
the mist was only to lift. Keep 
some heart, man, for shame; at 
the worst it will all soon be over.’ 
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A great wave, as Frank turned 
to Lilly and pressed her closer to 
him, broke over the boat, struck 
down the manager and Hargrove, 
who wallowed together, and nearly 
washed Flitterby overboard. The 
end had come. Mrs. Jessop fell 
on herknees and prayed; Lilly 
clung closer to Frank, unable at 
that last moment to conceal her 
love. Just then a wild scream and 
shout broke from the boy, who had 
been hanging head down over the 
head of the boat. ‘ Hoorah! she’s 
loosening, gents,’ he cried; ‘I can 
feel the sand boiling under the keel. 
We shall be off in a jiffey, gents, 
if the sea don’t stave her in. We 
must all bale now to lighten her.’ 

So saying the delighted hobble- 
de-hoy seized hold of Flitterby’s 
shiny new hat, and began splash- 
ing out the water for dear life. 

‘God be thanked!’ said Har- 
grove with some real feeling, or a 
very fair assumption of it. ‘Then 
I shall shuffle off this mortal coil 
without foul murder on my soul.’ 

Merryweather, who was squeez- 
ing Lilly’s hands, and half wild 
with joy, laughed as he looked up 
and said, ‘No, no, Mr. Hargrove, 
you haven’t done shuffling yet, take 
my word for it; and as for mur- 
der, if you haven’t succeeded in 
murdering us, you'll go on mur- 
dering Shakspeare, I dare say, for 
many a year.’ 

‘Not on my stage,’ growled the 
manager, as the boat began to lift 
and disentangle itself; ‘not on 
my stage—no, not in these boots 
—not if he would play Richard 
at call-boy’s prices. A croaking 
impostor, to risk all our lives for 
a mean revenge. I’ll have him 
drummed out of Scarborough, see 
if I won’t. If it wasn’t murder, 
we'd throw him overboard now. 
Romeo, indeed! Why, he’s only 
fit to come on as third murderer 
in Macbeth. Yah!’ 

As they passed Filey, the mist 


thinned, and sunlight broke out 
again on the white cliffs and the 
roofs and merry groups on thesand. 
Frank and Lilly had passed in a 
moment from death unto life. 
Feebly and by degrees Mrs. Jessop, 
Patty, and the dresser revived, 
ventured on some champagne, and 
began to laugh at their own 
fears. Flitterby came to also, and 
assumed a comic mariner tone, with 
many winks at poor, chapfallen, 
gloomy Hargrove, and with timid 
jocosities; for the manager was 
unappeasable as Achilles, and 
kept referring to his enormous 
gold repeater, as if remonstrat- 
ing with Providence. Even the 
manager’s friend grew more vVi- 
vacious as the town of Scarborough 
hove in sight; Flitterby even broke 
out with ‘ Merrily, merrily bounds 
the bark,’ followed by ‘Let’s all 
go a-sailing.’ 

The pier clock struck eight as 
the boat rounded ‘the north cliffs, 
and at the sound the manager 
broke into a final hurricane. 
‘ Look here, sir,’ he said, going up 
to poor cowering Hargrove, who 
looked more like the Stranger on 
his last legs than ever, ‘ mark me! 
By the fiery Flanbango I'll de- 
nounce you, sir, to every manager 
in Christendom, and you'll have 
to ship off your pettifogging talents 
to some extreme corner of the 
Antipodes. “Cassio, be never 
more an officer of mine.” ’ 

It was quite evident, even to 
the most ordinary gossips, by the 
time the ‘ Fly-by-night’ rounded 
the pier wall, that if Frank Merry- 
weather had lost a benefit, he had 
that day won a wife. 

* . * * * 

‘Yes; my idea, only infinitely 
better expressed.’ 

‘I am sorry to have deprived 
you,’ said Gualtiero politely, ‘ of 
the chance; but my carriage is at 
your disposal, and as you have 
yet some hours, and your contri- 
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pution is not wanted till ten to- 
morrow !’ 

I paused. The question was, 
where to next? It was not a time 
for questions or for pauses. Ac- 
tions and answers were needed. 
Beside me lay my faithful Brad- 
shaw. I bethought me of the 
‘ Virgilian Chance!’ 

To open the guide was the work 
of a second. 

Before me was the index. 
letters were ‘ K’ and ‘ L.’ 

*“K” be it.’ 

‘Kilkenny—no Kilkee. 
never been to Kilkee. I do not 
know where it is, but,’ I sang 
out, in a burst of wild impromptu, 

‘O Kilkee 
Is the place for me!’ 


The 


I have 


‘If you’re going to write a poem 
about Kilkee,’ said a calm voice 
beside me, ‘ you’re a little late.’ 

Mr. Percival Graves was the 
speaker. 

I welcomed him ; then requested 
to know the reason for his ob- 
servation. 

* Because,’ he replied, ‘I have 
just come from that delicious 
place.’ 

‘Then I will go thither.’ 

‘Your time would be wasted. 
I chose Kilkee, and have already 
written a poem in its praise.’ 

‘Then, where and oh where—’ 

‘ While you are making up your 
mind I will recite it to you. 
You will see, at once, that you 
have no chance.’ 





THE CHARMS OF KILKEE. 


' W Ft Vernon, you here 
At this time of the year. 
Of all men in Creation, old fellow—old fellow ! 
But now I’m more near, 
I can see pretty clear 
You are looking most shockingly yellow—wzos¢ yellow.’ 


‘ Yaas indeed, my dear chap, 
By a dooséd mishap 
At that last fancy ball at old Teazle’s—old Teazle’s, 
I spooned unawares 
Up the nursewy stairs, 
Till I caught an attack of the measles ’—‘ THE MEASLES" 


‘ Fitzgewald, I say, 
Now you don’t wun away, 
But indulge in this cheerwing weflection—weflection, 
Since Mowality fawced it, 
I at once holocausted 
My clothes to stamp out the infection—infection. 


‘ And till Poole could that wavage 
Wepaiaw, like a savage 

In the Hammam for days I’ve been stooing—been stooing, 
With a muscula nigga 
Cowwecting my figga 


By a cawse of most fwightful shampooing—shampooing.’ 


‘ Now, you’re off for a run, 
With your rod or your gun, 
Or a jolly good cruise in the Channel—the Channel ?’ 
‘No! the doctaw says, “ Weely 
To avoid all sequela 
I must wapp myself wawmly in flannel—in flannel ; 


** And conceal my disgwace 
In some wild watewing-place, 
Where no deep dissipation will lure me—will lure me, 
With a climate sunshiny, 
And a sniff of the bwiny, 
And a little love-making to cure me—to cure me.”’ 


‘ Then, Ver, come over 
And live in clover, 
As you shall, I promise, if you'll sail with me 
To that proud oasis 
Amongst watering-places, 
Kilkee—my beautiful, wild Kilkee. 
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The Charms of Kilkee. 


‘To your cliffs in summer 
There’s many a comer 
From Limerick city so far away, 
Up the river Shannon, 
Within reach of the cannon 
Of Scattery Battery—when they fire that way. 


‘Well! the scenery’s splendid, 
And much commended, 
From Foynes for ever, till Kilrush you’re at ; 
Then you're driven off jolting 
On a road revolting, 
With the dust irritating your eyes and hat. 


‘ Still, this Purgatory 
Will but swell the glory 
Of the craggy summits and the shining 
When at length escaping 
From that dusty draping, 


wn 


ea, 


We rejoice our vision with your charms, Kilkee. 


‘Oh! your sweet sea crescent 
Is this moment present 
With the rustle pleasant of its rippling waves, 
And those cliffs gigantic 
That front Atlantic, 
Or pen him frantic in their purple caves. 


‘ Here on poor and wealthy, 
A clime most healthy 
Bestows its bounty from shore to cliffs, 
For draught and lotion 
Prescribing the ocean, 
And for smelling-bottles its briny sniffs, 


Till the invalidy 
And the pale and seedy, 
In a style so speedy that it magic seems, 
Leave their respirators 
And perambulators 
Aad gaily gambol in the saline streams. 


‘ Here are hotels spacious, 
Where landlords gracious 
Feed their guests voracious with goose and 
Or their appetites tickle 
With samphire pickle, 
Or coral lobster and kidney beans. 
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The Charms of Kilkee. 


‘And ’tis they are the nobblers, 
From sherry cobblers 
To brandy cock-tail and eau-sucrée ; 
And at milk- punch making, 
There’s no mistaking, 
They haven’t their masters for miles away. 


‘ But for most resorters 
There are cottage quarters 

Most clean and charming that you can’t resist, 
With Worshipping-places 
For all creeds and races, 

From Roman Catholic to Revivalist. 


‘ At the lark’s first carol 
Into light apparel 
The boys go bouncing, then away they sweep 
Down those rocks prodigious, 
Like a swarm of midges 
To take their headers in the ocean deep. 


* And, a little after, 
By their silver laughter 
You must guess the moment when the lovely crow 


Of Limerick lasses 
To Atlantic passes, 
For French swimming classes are not allowed. 


* But soon, bathed and bodiced, 
In their charms so modest, 
On that verdant upland by the Puffing-Hole, 
As abroad you saunter 
Those nymphs you'll encounter 
Preparing for breakfast by an early stroll. 


‘ Through the day you’ve fishing 
In the sea for the wishing, 
From mackerel towing to hauling for hake. 
Now a sociable yacht you're in, 
Now a lonely cot you’re in, 
Harpooning sunfish, and no mistake. 


‘ But if you are lazy, 
On a camp-stool crazy, 
Or down where the daisy and dock-leaves grow, 
You can rest with your eyes on 
The blue horizon, 
Where the great sea-serpents swim to and fro, 





The Charms of Kilkee. 


‘ Or if you’re more active, 
Take a ride attractive 


On a horse or a donkey with some darling lass ; 
And, after your scamper, 
Find a handsome hamper 

Prepared for your picnic in the glittering grass. 


‘ Then as night advances, 


You've all kinds of dances, 
With harmoniums playing the tunes ga/ore, 
And the maids and postillions 


In breathless millions 


A poking of their noses round the ball-room door. 


* Then conforming to the habits 


Of innocent rabbits 


That steal from their burrows in the 


In sixes and sevens 
And tens and elevens 


gloaming gray, 


By the moonlight romantic the waltzers stray. 


* Then, Ver, come over 
And live in clover, 


As you shall, I promise, if you'll sail with me 


To that proud oasis 


Amongst watering-places — 
Kilkee—my beautiful, wild Kilkee !’ 


7 * 


‘ Mr. Graves, sir, it is charming. 
I own myself vanquished. That 
poem—but I may not stay to 
eulogise. Bradshaw again.’ 

The poet looked at his watch. 

‘ To-morrow,’ he began. 

‘I know, atten. “L” is the 
next letter. Llandudno. No one, 
not a soul has thought of Llan- 
dudno. My Arab steed! my 
coach! my train! there is yet 
time!’ I cried frantically; and 
accepting his offer, I rushed to the 
door, hurled myself into the car- 
riage, and crying out,‘ Llandudno, 
Wales!’ to the postboy, was soon 
on my road at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour, with relays. By 
this means, and by putting horses, 
carriage, postboy on trucks and 
in vans, and travelling along the 


* * 


line occasionally, I reached the 
coast at mid-day. 

Llandudno! 

The breeze blew lightly across 
the sea, and seemed to refresh my 
fevered brain. This time I would 
not, could not pause. The title 
leaped to the tip of my pen— The 
Legend of Llandudno.’ 

‘Won’t do, youngster!’ said a 
quavering voice, which I imme- 
diately recognised as that of the 
venerable Alfred Watson. 

‘Won't do, old man!’ I exclaimed 
violently, for the minutes were 
speeding. ‘It must do! it shall 
do! Despite your grey hairs, let 
me hear you——’ 

‘ You shall,’ he interrupted ; and 
seating himself on a boulder, he 
commerced the following essay. 





IN LLANDUDNO, AND ROUND ABOUT IT. 


HE grim and gloomy-looking 

_ portico to the railway-station 
at Euston Square scarcely realises 
the conventional idea of the en- 
trance to Fairyland, and yet 
through it you pass to the nearest 
approach to that mystic realm 
with which I am acquainted: the 
perfectly beautiful glens and val- 
leys hidden amongst the Welsh 
mountains, the exquisitely roman- 
tic scenery around Killarney, the 
grandeur and magnificence of Scot- 
land—all these are beyond that 
forbidding structure. Nor does 
the clerk who sells you a ticket 
through his little pigeon-hole com- 
pletely embody your idea of a fairy; 
still, though his costume may not 
be that usually attributed to the 
magi, his powers are all but magic. 
Once persuade him to plunge the 
scrap of cardboard into the little 
iron machine at his side, and the 
services of hundreds of men, the 
perfected appliances of modern sci- 
ence, the thought and anxiety of 
some of the greatest minds in the 
’ kingdom, are all devoted to bring- 
ing you safely and speedily to 
your journey’s end. There is an 
old story in the ‘ Arabian Nights’ 
of a Sultan who possessed an en- 
chanted carpet, on which he had 
but to seat himself and he was 
transported whither he wished. I 
wonder by how much he would 
have beaten the Irish mail from 
Euston to Holyhead ? 

An earnest investigation into 
the intricacies of ‘ Bradshaw’ in- 
duced me to believe that a train 
would leave for Llandudno at nine 
o’clock ; and I felt gratified, though 
not unduly proud, to find that 
such was the case; for I always 
recognise the danger of embarking 
in one of those terrible trains 
which leave London at a certain 


hour and never arrive anywhere— 
subsiding, after a few stations are 
passed, into a mysterious series of 

, or being abruptly brought 
up at nowhere in particular by a 
strong black —. But this train 
will accomplish its mission; and 
so we glide out of the station, and 
leaving the houses behind, are 
soon dashing with exhilarating 
speed through the open country. 
Through the pleasant Midlands, 
amply gilded with the ripe corn 
amongst which the reapers are at 
work, the brown stubble decked 
with rows of sheaves glinting in 
the sunlight; past big grass fields, 
the best hunting country in the 
world, as hunting is understood 
here—how deceptively easy the 
fences seem, looking down from 
the train !—then into a deep cut- 
ting where you resume your book 
—stopped suddenly, of course, by 
the sudden shriek of the engine as 
it dashes into a tunnel, leaving 
you in an agony of doubt as to 
what the heroine replied at what 
is clearly the most critical moment 
of her existence. Past the maze of 
lines at Crewe; then, a hundred 
and ninety-threc miles from 
London, we reach the good city 
of Chester, and as the train rushes 
on, throbbing and palpitating, 
enter the Principality. 

Sooth to say the Principality 
does not at first look very inviting. 
The country seems to bring forth 
nothing but coal, and the tall 
chimneys of furnaces pour out 
dense volumes of thick smoke, 
much of which you might suppose 
the inhabitants were accustomed 
to imbibe, so grimy is their ap- 
pearance. The pretty, brown- 
haired girl in the corner of the 
carriage, who has been reading 
‘The Earthly Paradise’ all the 
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way from town looks disconso- 
lately at a scene so entirely out of 
harmony with everything but the 
most matter-of-fact prose, and sor- 
rowfully tells mamma that ‘she 
didn’t think Wales was like this.’ 
Nor did mamma, who inquires 
with some anxiety whether this is 
the Llandudno train? I ease her 
mind; and leaving the manufac- 
turing districts behind, we soon 
approach the sea, and I direct her 
attention beyond the tumbling 
waters, to the distant hills, amongst 
which is the town whither we are 
journeying. 

Rhyl, with its barren expanse of 
sand, is passed ; Abergele is now 
before and now behind us; witha 
shrieking whistle we dash into 
Llandulas tunnel; past Colwyn— 
the waves now within a stone’s 
throw of the train—and then 
speed is slackened. ‘ Change here 
for Llandudno, Llanwrst, and 
Bettws-y-Coed |’ shout the porters 
as we glide into Llandudno Junc- 
tion, and obey their behests. For 
about a mile the Llandudno line 
is laid on the banks of the river 
Conway; and my little travelling 
companion—who has quite dis- 
carded the notion that Wales is a 
sort of second-rate Black Country 
—looks with delight at the spark- 
ling ripples which playfully pat 
the sea-wall within a couple of 
yards of the carriage. I point out 
to her the glorious old Castle of 
Conway across the river, and as 
we pass Deganwy show her a soli- 
tary bit of wall on the top of the 
hill, all that remains of one of the 
many castles in which Llewellyn 
was born (or else tradition errs). 
The river has become sea by this 
time, and it is a long way across 
to the hill of Penmaenbach. We 
notice how Penmaenmawr emerges 
as we go on from behind his 
smaller brother, and is at length 
revealed in all the glory of his 
magnificent outline and splendid 


colouring ; and with a glance at 
Anglesea in the distance, and an 
attempt to make out where Beau- 
maris is, our destination is reached. 

The best view of Llandudno is 
to be obtained from the hill—or 
mountain ?—which springs up at 
the extremity of the town—the 
Great Orme’s Head. At the end of 
the Parade the ascent commences. 
It may be managed by a winding 
path if one likes; but after several 
months of propriety in town, with 
no steeper eminences to surmount 
than' the hill in Piccadilly, it is 
pleasant to find a bit of stiff climb- 
ing, and to indulge occasionally in 
an undignified jump overa furze- 
bush, for which the invigorating 
air is responsible. It is only 
about two miles across the semi- 
circular bay to the Little Orme’s 
Head, which forms the other pro- 
montory. Parallel to the curve 
are built terraces of houses, in 
front of them runs a broad road, 
and between that and the beach 
is the Parade. At the period to 
which historiographers vaguely al- 
lude as ‘ once upon a time’ the neck 
of land upon which Llandudno is 
built was covered with water. 
Llandudno Bay joined the Conway 
river, making the Great Orme an 
island; and looking to the right 
across this isthmus, the course of 
the river may be traced for many 
miles. We will not trace it, how- 
ever, on the present occasion, be- 
cause diluted guide-book is not 
exciting to read, and no unaccus- 
tomed pen may dare to compete 
with the style and extraordinary 
knowledge of the dictionary pos- 
sessed by the gentlemen who pro- 
duce those wonderful descriptive 
volumes. We prefer to discuss 
life at Llandudno to geography ; 
and as by this time the Parade has 
become thronged, it will be best 
to hasten down to see who is here 
and what he is doing. 

Bathing is in full swing, but, 
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happily, the blue gown is giving 
place to a more tasteful costume 
of tunic, &c., and some of the 
fair representatives of Venus 
Aphrodite swim like mermaids. 
Anon they emerge, and begin 
morning parade with hair floating 
down their backs in admired dis- 
order. If the person in the play 
—I think Mr. H. J. Byron knows 
something of the authorship—who 
failed to discover ‘ why ever dis- 
order should be admired’ will 
come to Llandudno, the curiosity 
may be satisfied. And the colour 
in the girls’ faces after their dip! 
What decoction, evolved never so 
skilfully from coal-tar, and laid 
on with never so much talent, can 
equal nature? This was one of 
the subjects to which Hamlet had 
devoted attention, and about which 
he made several pithy remarks, as 
a perusal of the third act, second 
scene, of his history as told by the 
late Mr. William Shakspeare will 
abundantly prove. I should like 
to have had that gentleman’s 
opinion on sand-shoes, which afflict 
me at the sea-side. They are never 
well-made, and always look large, 
and frayed and ugly. To be bien 
chaussée is so great a charm in a 
girl, that it is strange these hor- 
rible affairs should ever be worn 
by any but the sort of young 
person who plays croquet in go- 
loshes, and is consequently capable 
of any atrocity. Coventry Pat- 
more’s bride had the bad taste to 
array herself in these yellow abo- 
minations, and then her husband 
records that— 


* Her feet, by half a mile of sea, 
In spotless sand left shapely prints.’ 


I disbelieve the story; but a six- 
hours’ old husband is not a com- 
petent judge of the shapeliness of 
his bride’s footprints. 

The crowd increases, and a 
bright selection by the band from 
‘La Fille de Madame Angot’ adds 


to the general festivity. To lie on 
the sand with nothing to worry 
one’s mind seems the acme of 
bliss, which can, I expect, only be 
thoroughly realised by those whose 
brains have been busily occupied 
for the last twelve months. How 
true, after all, is the cruel saying 
of the French diplomatist, that 
the lighter misfortunes of one’s 
friends occasion us satisfaction. 
The pleasure of reclining on the 
soft beach, listening to the plash 
of the waves, is by no means di- 
minished by the thought of C 
sitting in his chambers and looking 
out of the window on to the baking 
flagstones as he struggles to find 
effective situations for the third 
act of his new comedy. Or V-—, 
up unnumbered stairs in the vici- 
nity of Fleet Street, plodding on 
with hasty pen over slip after slip 
of ‘copy,’ while little boys with 
grimy faces and blackened hands 
bring damp proofs and messages 
from the head printer, who is 
anxious to know whether you 
have got anything more for him, 
please, sir? If political opponents 
have not impenetrable hides, that 
leader will scathe them. 

But let us see who is here. 
The tall man in the light suit is a 
successful novelist. Clever? Not 
at all. He wrote a book in which 
a celebrated personage was intro- 
duced under so thin a disguise 
that not to recognise the likeness 
was impossible. The author was 
‘rather rough on him:’ so rough, 
indeed, that an action for defama- 
tion of character speedily resulted 
from the publication. The writer 
was condemned to pay heavy da- 
mages and costs; but he had no 
money. ‘And was consequently 
ruined ? you say. On the contrary, 
he smilingly passed through the 
Bankruptcy Court; his name be- 
came known, for the trial was, of 
course, a splendid advertisement, 
and publishers grew kind. The 
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next person who brings an action 
(and our friend sails pretty near 
to the wind occasionally) will make 
a good thing out of it. 

The gorgeously-arrayed lady on 
a chair by the band is Mrs. Lec- 
terer: we will pay our respects to 
her. Mrs. Lecterer is a type of a 
singular class. For some reason, 
which no earthly being can fathom, 
it has occurred to her that she is 
a person of consequence. Her 
husband meekly acquiesces in a 
subject which he cannot explain ; 
and, as a great many people in this 
world are ready to accept their 
neighbours at whatever valuation 
those neighbours place upon them- 
selves, the delusion is fostered. 
Mrs. Lecterer’s husband is a law- 
yer; but if she were united to the 
Lord Chancellor and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury rolled into 
one—though heaven forbid that 
any one should attempt to perform 
so difficult an operation upon such 
august personages !—she could not 
regard herself with more sublime 
admiration ; and it is her firm con- 
viction that she has but to go to 
London to take one of the most 
exalted positions in le beau monde. 
Her Grace—we who look up to her 
call her the Duchess—uses a good 
deal, or, lest terms should be mis- 
understood, it is better to say a 
great deal, of French, and was 
much sought after in the highest 
circles during a week’s residence 
in Paris. (Return ticket, including 
hotel bill, 57. 10s. See advt.) The 
Empire was then in its highest 
glory ; but, as her Majesty’s French 
was not quite perfect, Mrs. Lecterer 
could not exactly make out whe- 
ther, on the occasion of her visit 
to the Tuileries, the Empress said 
she ‘should be happy if she had 
such an ornament always at her 
court,’ or that she ‘was happy 
now, and had always desired to 
see Mrs. Lecterer;’ but in either 
case, as the lady observes, it was 
‘very kind, and so like the dear 


Empress.’ She receives us gra- 
ciously ; for Downey, my compa- 
nion, has at command any requisite 
amount of unblushing mendacity, 
and is prepared at any moment to 
introduce a personal reminiscence 
of his concerning a brace of mar- 
quises to cap any earl whom the 
lady may chance to bring upon the 
tapis. We learn much social news, 
and are regaled with many aneo- 
dotes of the aristocracy, amongst 
whom she passed her youth. Un- 
fortunately, she ceased to be as 
a sister to several duchesses at 
such an early age, that she has not 
retained the manners of her former 
associates, and is wanting in ‘ that 
repose which stamps the cast of 
Vere de Vere;’ but since she re- 
fused the Italian prince (who im- 
mediately went and blew his brains 
out in the back garden of the pa- 
lace) she does not care for society. 
She enjoys life vastly, never having 
the vaguest suspicion that she isa 
cause of much amusement to those 
who ought to know better than to 
laugh at her—who, indeed, pro- 
bably do know better, but are un- 
able to resist the temptation. 

Llandudno is popular with a 
certain class of well-known cha- 
racters. If there are any play- 
goers in this part of the parade, 
they will recognise the queer, good- 
humoured face of the gentleman 
who is now approaching. ‘ Walk- 
ing lame?’ we ask, after exchanging 
greetings. ‘Yes,’ he replies. ‘I 
was coming over the rocks by the 
pier, and slipped, and barked my 
shin.’ ‘ And—? we say, interro- 
gatively, knowing the appropriate 
termination of such a sentence. 
‘ And still I am not happy!’ is the 
reply of the most popular of come- 
dians, who when these lines ap- 
pear will be on his way across the 
Atlantic, to bring forth tears and 
smiles with the pathos of Uncle 
Dick and Caleb Plummer, and the 
humours of Kokliko and Mr. Sprig- 
gins. 
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I have seen a brother comedian 
here, too—a connection of the 
Hon. George D’Alroy, who, as it 
may be remembered, distinguished 
himself at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre—I should say, in the Cri- 
mea. Mr. Eccles, infinitely im- 
proved in personal appearance 
since the return of his son-in-law, 
was mounted on a buff-coloured 
pony, with which he was appa- 
rently working out a serious dif- 
ference of opinion. 

Savile Smoothingly is here also, 
and having fallen in love, a poem 
has been the not unnatural result. 
He begs me to‘ put it in some- 
where, because it will please her 
so;’ and consequently, with a view 
to arranging matters between him 
anda young lady who is admirably 
calculated to make him miserable 
for life, I insert his vers de société, 
which he has christened 


A LAY OF LLANDUDNO. 


The summer is sultry, the hot sun is 
shining, 
And purpling poor people in town 
forced to stay ; 
But here, in the soft sand, I’m sweetly 
reclining, 
And watching the ripples which 
bound o’er the bay. 
Just fancy a journey through hot, dusty 
London! 
I think of the dull, blazing streets, as 
I float 
O’er the waves with my waistcoat off— 
collar all undone— 
My roads are the ripples, my broug- 
ham the boat! 
Yes, Bond Street is 
parched Piccadilly 
No breath of fresh air can the wan- 
derer find, 
But I’m by the sea—to be elsewhere 
were silly ; 
The Great Orme’s before me, the Little 
behind. 
And Helen is with me, and lightly her 
carol 
Is borne o’er the bay on the sweet 
summer air, 
On the soft breeze which rustles her 
sheeny apparel 
And daintily toys with the curls of 
her hair. 


baked ; 


along 


* Come, dear, let’s be going! Time hasn’t 
been sleeping, 

He flits past so quickly when you're 

at my side! 
The waters are rising, the waves to- 
wards us creeping, 
It’s growing quite late—I can tell by 
the tide. 
To the Crescent St. George’s our steps 
let’s be bending— 
“St. George’s ” the name of all names 
it should bear ; 
For your promise performing, our way 
we'll be wending 

Ere long to St. George’s in Hanover 

Square!’ 
But Smoothingly is not the only 
man who has written mild verses, 
and regarded them with secret 
complacency. 

The amusements of Llandudno 
are various. A preference for lying 
on one’s back, and throwing stones 
into the water without aim or ob- 
ject has been referred to, and con- 
demned as an occupation unworthy 
of a presumedly intellectual being ; 
but some people are not happy 
unless they can put themselves out 
of the way by going to see mild 
panoramas, and other entertain- 
ments of an unexhilarating de- 
scription. Several troops of Christy 
Minstrels patronise the town. 
There is much similarity between 
them all. Each one possesses a 
tenor with a good voice, and an 
inability to use it properly ; also a 
bass of profound ponderosity, who 
warbles ‘ Put me in my little bed,’ 
or some equally appropriate ditty ; 
also two comic men, who keep 
alive the memory of the late Joseph 
Miller; but, though not squeamish, 
we have our ideas of propriety at 
Llandudno, and discountenance 
the frolicsome darkie who puts on 
the trappings of a premiéredanseuse, 
and acts accordingly. 

Circuses also attend, and are 
well patronised ; for there is much 
attraction, even to the most grown- 
up of people, about a circus. The 
singular poverty of invention which 
marks the progress of this branch 
of entertainment year after year is 
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no bar to its success. Still the 
sailor is on his wall-eyed cream, 
in trousers of abnormal dimen- 
sions, and, passing round the ring 
through the majority of known 
and unknown countries and conti- 
nents,eventually appears as Apollo, 
dressed in nothing particular, and 
incites the noble steed with voice 
and whip to get on while he stands 
on one leg, as Apollo was in the 
habit of doing at critical moments. 
Still the clown gains his well- 
earned laughter when he lays traps, 
verbal and practical, for the ring- 
master—always the most simple- 
minded and unsuspecting of man- 
kind—and wearies a complacent 
house (if the tent may be so called) 
by a desperate attempt to be intel- 
lectual and quote Shakespeare. 
Still the dark-eyed lady dances 
round the ring, and jumps over 
streamers and through hoops with 
the set smile and the pink legs; 
but no one knows better than the 


author of this essay that she does 
not always marry the noble earl or 
stupendously wealthy and amiable 


baronet. The fact that she is so 
often made to do so must, asa rule, 
be put down rather to the exigen- 
cies of romance, and a desire to 
supply a taking story for a Christ- 
mas number, than to a study of 
real life and character. And this, 
not because she is not everything 
that is industrious and deserving, 
but because she is usually married 
to the gentleman who does the 
flying trapéze, or to the courier of 
St. Petersburg. (Did any per- 
sonage holding that appointment 
ever stand on two horses and drive 
six more before him, with no saddle 
and an insufficient supply of 
bridles? Did he ever manipulate 
them till, after numerous changes, 
he bestrode the whole number ? 
And if so, what induced him to 
adopt this singularly inconvenient 
means of transit ?) 


Did you ever catch crabs? This 


is not a metaphor for unskilful sea- 
manship, but a genuine query. 
The Great Orme’s Head is a splen- 
did hunting ground. There are 
myriads of small crevasses in the 
rocks, covered by the tide at high 
water, and in them the succulent 
delicacies reside. You go ina boat, 
armed with an iron hook; the 
men steady the craft by holding 
to the rocks; and you watch, while 
the boat rises and falls with the 
swell of the waves. Of course it 
is necessary to go on a calm day, 
for if the water were rough the 
boat would be dashed against the 
rocks and crushed like an egg- 
shell. Presently the quarry issues 
forth, and a dig in the back and 
a turn of the wrist places him 
wrong side upwards in the bottom 
of the boat, where he lies feebly 
sparring at you with his claws, 
like an intoxicated pugilist of 
uncertain temperament. These 
explanations and similes are re- 
lated to me by my friend Downey, 
who furthermore adds a narrative 
of his own experience, which may 
be given best in his own words :-— 

‘Ah! Maria, it was with you 
that I first essayed the perils of 
the deep, and plunged into this 
exciting amusement. Unpleasantly 
exciting: for I was never one of 
those who long for a “life on the 
ocean wave,” and have always re- 
garded a “home on the rolling 
deep” as the most unsatisfactory 
of residences; feeling the ten- 
derest pity for the mariners who 
appeal, lyrically, to the “ gentle- 
men of England who live at home 
at ease,” for various unsubstantial 
considerations. I sought out an 
ancient mariner the evening be- 
fore the contemplated excursion in 
search of shell-fish which could be 
obtained far more cheaply in the 
market, and entered into friendly 
relations with him through the 
medium of tobacco. He was an 
Englishman from Lymington, and 
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I blush to say that in the hope 
of inspiring an interest in his 
gentle bosom—it was tattooed, his 
bosom was, with a representation 
of a ship in full sail, an anchor, 
a flag, and the word “ Polly”; but 
may it not have been gentle inside, 
under the nautical emblems ?— 
I told him that I was intimately 
acquainted with his family, and 
in the daily habit of crossing in 
his uncle’s boat to the Isle of 
Wight. 

‘“ You—er— you don’t have 
much sea-sickness about here, I 
suppose ?” I asked with an un- 
comfortable feeling as I watched 
the jerky manner in which the 
waves came towards land. 

* He leaned against the boat con- 
templatively. 

‘ “ Well, sir, I dunno,” he said, at 
jength; which meant that he did 
know, and thought there was. “1 
dunno. You see it’s an okkard 
coast.” 

‘I did not see then; but memory 
recalls with painful accuracy how 
entirely his implied doubts were 
justified next day. 

‘ “Some gents as go out all so 
merry and smiling do come back 
uncommon white and shaky about 
the legs, surelie,” he continued. 
“They asts for ‘ pleasure boats ;’ 
but it ain’t much pleasure as some 
on ’em seems to get.” 

‘ “T suppose it depends upon the 
wind a good deal?” I inquired. 
The wind might be favourable 
next day; though of course the 
perverseness of things in general 
rather induced the supposition 
that it would not. 

* “ Not so much of that, neither, 
sir,” he answered. “It’s the way 
the water chops round that there 
bit o’ head. Actin’ contrariwise, 
so to speak, to the swell of the 
waves as flows towards the bay. 
That’s what makes it so onusually 
okkard.” 

‘“« And—er—and what do you 


consider a good—the best—pre- 
ventive against — er — sea-sick- 
ness ?” I carelessly inquired, try- 
ing to look as if personally I had 
no fear of the complaint, but knew 
another man who wasn’t much of 
a sailor. 

‘ “ Well, sir, I allus says to gents 
when I see ’em going white about 
the gills, I says, ‘ Kip your eye 
fixed firm on one thing, and try 
not to think about it’ If you 
kip your eye fixed firm enough, 
and don’t never think nothing at 
all about it, you'll be all right. 
Thank you kindly, sir. I'll have 
the boat all ready.” 

‘ The next was a brilliant morn- 
ing, and we embarked on board 
the * Sarah Jane.” Youth was at 
the prow, in the likeness cf Maria; 
and Pleasure, personified by Wil- 
liam Bolt, was at the helm; and 
he (Pleasure) knocked my hat 
into the water beyond recovery 
at an early stage of the proceed- 
ings while shifting a sail. But 
what is a hat more or less to an 
ardent bosom consumed by burn- 
ing passion? Before starting I 
had felt doubts as to the probable 
effect of the water chopping 
round the bit of head; but those 
doubts were speedily resolved. 
You can never know, Maria, the 
desperate energy with which I 
struggled “ not to think about it ;” 
but you noticed the glaring eye, 
fixed with frantic gaze on a furze 
bush at the top of the Great Orme. 
The boat bobbed up and down 
with painful irregularity, and it 
was very difficult to keep the eye 
fixed firmly. You said we would 
often come for sails, and asked 
if it wasn’t delightful; and I said, 
“ V—v—very!” Those days of 
blissful happiness and peace are 
over now—thank Heaven!’ 

From this narrative it appears 
that, despite the advantages of ‘a 
wet sheet and a flowing sail, and 
a wind that follows fast,’ dry land 
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has its advantages. (Of courseevery 
one by this time knows, though the 
author did not when he wrote, what 
a ‘sheet’ is in nautical phrase- 
ology: but it is a fine song for 
all that.) No one, however, can 
suffer from taking one of the 
finest walks in Great Britain— 
round the Orme’s Head. The 
fresh wind blows new life into 
weary bodies, and the boundless 
seascape, with the tossing waves 
beating against the rocks far be- 
low, as you pursue the pathway 
and look over, rejoice the heart 
as well as the eye. Of all ro- 
mantic rambles, this round the 
Great Orme is the best; and there- 
fore Messrs. Malsight, Crooked- 
view, and Co. have naturally 
beaten about for a way to destroy 
it. They are in a fair way of 
effecting their object, and all 
right-minded people will rejoice 
at the extreme probability which 
exists that their endeavours to 
put a few shillings into their 
pockets by this means is more 
than tolerably certain to prove an 
utter failure. The suggestion is 
that instead of the present path 
a carriage-drive shall be formed 
round the Head; and those who 
know the seaside hack-driver, the 
blatant donkey-boy, the shrieking 
excursionist mounted on a broken- 
kneed pony, or crammed by the 
dozen into a patched-up shan- 
drydan, will understand the bear- 
ing of this move, and its proba- 
bility of increasing the popularity 
of Llandudno amongst the better 
class of visitors. The comforts 
which a right-minded person may 
derive from this scheme of de- 
struction are as follow: — It 
will be very difficult to accom- 
plish; it will be very expensive, 
and when finished it will not pay. 
That accidents will occur may be 
confidently anticipated.—This dis- 
cussion, however, is perhaps be- 
yond the Jatitade which even an 


article on ‘round about’ Llan- 
dudno allows; and it will be wel} 
to stow away indignation and 
return to the town. 

Lunch time has approached, 
a fact of which seaside appetite 
gives certain warning, and the 
Parade is being deserted. The 
band is playing the concluding 
galop; Punch is letting down his 
curtain, and Mrs. P., who has 
been round with the tray (to the 
apparent satisfaction of Toby, 
who invariably regards this inci- 
dent as though he were deeply 
interested in the result), informs 
her husband of the result, in- 
cluding the half-crown given by 
the father of the little sick child 
in the Bath chair who laughed 
so heartily. The bathing ma- 
chines are high and dry; mamma 
is putting away her work; papa 
folding up his ‘ Times’; and the 
girls, closing their books, are 
crunching their way over the 
shingle up to the Parade, escorted 
by the boys—as at what period 
of history have they not been, 
since Ulysses, jilted by the fickle 
Helen, ‘took up’ with Penelope 
and grossly neglected the best 
interests of his kingdom (to say 
nothing of not only making a fool 
of himself, but permitting himself 
to be found out) through utter 
uxoriousness? It is high tide, 
and the waves, rushing against 
the Little Orme in dark masses, 
are repulsed and driven back in 
showers of white foam which 
glisten in the sun. The sand 
castles erected by energetic young 
builders are being demolished; 
and the little pink-frocked girl 
who boldly determined to hold 
her citadel has been wetted to the 
knees by a more than ordinarily big 
breaker, and does not quite know 
whether to cry with fright or to 
laugh at the glorious mess she 
has made of her smart new clothes. 
Never mind, little folks; grown- 
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up people construct castles of less 
substantial material, which are 
often swept away just the same; 
and their ruin is not so easily 
forgotten, for they have taken 
more thought and time to build 
than yours. But this is moral- 
ising, and it is ill to moralise 
with an unsatisfied appetite. 

Walking along the Conway road, 
ere long we see the ancient gables 
of Bodysgallen. Then up the 
opposite hill: it is rather steep, 
but the view from the top will 
repay the exertion. See how beau- 
tifully the sun lights up the hills 
amongst which nestles the little 
town of Conway! Right up the 
vale of Gyffin, beyond, the country 
is glowing with purples and 
greens, made more brilliant by 
masses of opaque shadow. On 
we go down towards the river, 
over the suspension-bridge, and 
the walls of Conway Castle are 
above us. 

Blow trumpets! Raise the port- 
cullis! Challenge warders! ‘ What, 
ho, within there!’ No; that is not 
the manner in which an entrance 
is effected in the present day. 
Pay threepence to an old lady 
more redolent of snuff than an old 
lady should be, and she will pro- 
duce a key from the mysterious 
recesses of some garment which 
it would not become us to particu- 
larise, and unlock the door. Here 
one may revel in ancient thoughts 
and fancies to satiety, but we have 
no leisure to descant upon what 
the noble old castle has seen during 
the last six hundred years— of 
Christmas revelry when Edward I. 
held court here; of exciting adven- 
tures in the middle ages; of the 
gallant defence of the stronghold by 
Cavaliers against Cromwell’s men, 
who battered at the twelve-foot 
walls in vain. 

From the castle walls, looking 
down on the river beneath, you 
observe numbers of men in small 


boats diligently scraping the bed 
of the river with long iron rakes. 
They are fishing for mussels, 
Some of the pearls in the British 
crown are from the Conway, and 
any one who has Pliny at his 
finger-ends and Cesar at the tip 
of his tongue will quote the pas- 
sage from the former historian in 
which it is stated that the great 
Julius presented a breastplate set 
with these stones to Venus Ge- 
netrix. 

After looking in at the Castle 
Hotel, pleasantest of hostelries— 
the only drawback to which is 
that if you once call there you 
will probably see no more of 
Wales, but remain where you are 
to the end of your holiday—it 
will be advisable to make an ex- 
cursion up the river to the little 
village of Trefriw, as far as the 
Conway is navigable; for, not- 
withstanding its width opposite 
the town, and the fuss it makes 
under the bridge, swirling and ed- 
dying and playing at being Scylla 
and Charybdis, it soon becomes 
a very mild and peaceful little 
stream. Two miles from Trefriw 
is Llanrwst, and about five miles 
farther on Bettws-y-Coed, beloved 
of artists. How strange it seems, 
turning out of Piccadilly into 
Burlington House on some scorch- 
ing summer day, to find on the 
Academy walls a scrap of canvas 
which carries you out of the busy 
town back again into the shadows, 
and, oblivious of the thronging 
crowds, to look into the distance 
and see the perspective of hills, 
some bounteously clad with pines 
and fir-trees, some rocky and bar- 
ren, but lit up by sparkling rivu- 
lets and tiny torrents which catch 
the sun as they glitter down the 
mountain sides. 

It is not possible within the 
allotted space to speak of all the 
charming places within easy visit, 
to wonder how the little village 
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opposite to Conway can support 
its disproportionate name—Llan- 
saintffraidglanconwy, or to dilate 
on Capel-Curig, Beddgelert, Snow- 
don; or, on the other side of Con- 
way, on the drive through Pen- 
maenmawr (one does pass Dwy- 
gyfylchi, only perhaps it is kinder 
not to mention it; all who have 
heard the name pronounced will 
understand why; though, for the 
matter of that, Llanfairpwllgwyn- 
gwil is only a few miles off in 
Anglesea); Aber to Bangor; or 
on the voyage by steamer back 
to Llandudno round the Great 
Orme. 

One turn in the darkness on 
the Parade, and a pause under 
the shade of the mighty hills, to 
watch the crests of the waves 
touched by the tender moon- 
light, and as they come to shore, 
breaking in showers of silver 
which spread over the sands, and 
then home, to dream that the sun 
is bright, and that, unlike Maud’s 
lover, one can 

‘Be 
Like things of the season gay, like the 
bountiful season bland, 
When the far-off sail is blown by the 
breeze of a softer clime, 
Half lost in the liquid azure bloom of a 
crescent of sea, 
The silent sapphire-spangled marriage 
ring of the land :’ 
that while watching from one’s 
window the merry life on the Pa- 
rade across the road, and just 
debating whether to go for a ride, 
or a sail, or a walk with the 
Blankington girls, a telegraph boy 
heaves in sight and presents a 
despatch from a cruel and exact- 
ing editor, who says, ‘ Really that 
Llandudno article must be sent 
at once. Should have been at the 
printer’s a fortnight ago.’ 

To conclude. It is beyond my 
capacity to do justice to this 
lovely district; but the reader 
will not regret having waded 
through this rambling and dis- 


cursive article if it induces him 
to come and find out for himself 
what is to be seen in Llandudno 
and round about it. 

* . . - * 

Age! honesty! what were they 
now to me? My chance was gone! 
I should return to town to present 
myself before my kind Editress a 
broken, a ruined, a disgraced man. 
Should I tear the old man’s MS. 
from him, crush him under the 
boulder, leave him to the remorse- 
less tide, and hurry up to town 
without mentioning the fate of the 
unhappy Watson to a soul, save, 
perhaps, as a great secret, and a 
good joke, after dinner ? 

Seized by a feverish impulse, I 
sprang on him. Over and over we 
turned and writhed on the sands; 
then, with a groan, he sank sud- 
denly, boots downwards, and dis- 
appeared beneath the soft sand. 

Horror! In vain I tried to 


extricate myself from his grasp. 


Only his hand remained above, 
dragging me downwards to him. 

Heavens! Was this to be the 
end? We had struggled on to a 
quicksand, and the old man, with 
all the energy of despair, was hauling 
me downwards to my certain doom. 

‘Help! Help!! Help!!! 

My own voice sounded faintly 
and was mocked by the rolling 
waves. 

My legs had disappeared. 

I felt myself being sucked in 
by the shifting sand. Gradually 
I sank and sank. 

My chin rested, for a second, on 
thesurface, then went slowly down. 
One struggle more! for Life! 

By a desperate effort I dis- 
engaged myself from the old man’s 
hand, hurled myself forward, and 
fell— 

Out of bed on the floor, heavily. 

‘ Beg pardon, sir,’ said my faith- 
ful James. ‘I just run in to see 
what was the matter.’ 

‘ Have I slept long ” 
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‘ Very late to-day, sir. I brought 
you a letter this morning, and your 
clothes and hot water, sir—quite 
stone cold now—and it’s near 
three.’ 

‘I sat up too late last night, 
James,’ 

‘Very likely, sir.’ 

Mary tapped at 
Another letter :— 


the door. 


‘The meeting of contributors 
was held at twelve. ll over. 


We were obliged to leave you out, 
as, when they’d all chosen their 
places, we couldn’t make out where 
you expected to go to. 
something. 
diately. 


But send 
I leave town imme- 
pe ts 


Send something? Yes; a tour 
without going out of this room. 
I will recount my dream ; and for 
the stories, poems, and essays of 
which I could make neither head 
nor tail, shall be substituted the 
real contributions from the real 
people. 

‘ James, my claret, and coffee to 
follow. Pens, ink, and paper. I 
am at home to no one all day. 
I’ll write and ask the venerable 
Watson to dinner. Thank Hea- 
ven it was only a dream! My 
Pegasus is a night-mare, after 
all. But perhaps it will serve its 
purpose as a Dream of the Holiday 
Number of “London Society” for 
the summer of 1874.’ 























